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OPENING PHASE OF THE THIRD DUTCH WAR DESCRIBED BY 
THE DANISH ENVOY IN LONDON, MARCH-JUNE 1672? 


HAROLD A. HANSEN 


Falcksen, accustomed to travel in 

style, arrived at London in con- 
siderable perturbation. He had been ob- 
liged to leave his equipage and servants, 
a shipload of them,? behind in Rotterdam 
and to adapt his needs to the services of 
a single valet. This annoying situation 
was the result of an overhasty departure 
from Holland, which in turn had been 
occasioned by news that presaged war 
between England and the Netherlands. 
Gjge, at thirty-six, had spent most of 
his life traveling. After topping off a 


B{ in March 1672 Marcus Gjge 


t This article is primarily based upon a collection 
of unpublished letters in the Danish Rigsarkiv, 
where the originals are labeled: ““Tyske Kancelliets 
Udenrigske Afdeling, England B, Relationer med 
Bilag fra Envoyé extraordinaire Marcus Gj¢ge.’”’ The 
copies used are from microfilm made by Waldemar 
Westergaard of the University of California at Los 
Angeles and in his possession. He generously per- 
mitted me their use for this article. 


2 Calendar of state papers, domestic series (here- 
after cited as “C.S.P.D.” with the date), December 
1671—May 17, 1672, p. 215. The Danish envoy’s 
“servants, horses, goods, etc.,” arrived on an English 
pass, aboard the ship “Love” or ‘‘Liefde’”’ of Rot- 
terdam, sometime before April 18, 1672 (ibid., 
P. 340). 

3 This and most of the subsequently mentioned 
facts about Gj¢ge’s life before 1672 are taken from 
Carl Frederik Bricxa (ed.), Dansk biografisk Lexikon, 
tillige omfattende Norge for Tidsrummet 1537-1814 
(19 vols.; Copenhagen, 1887-1905), VI, 70-74. 


first-rate education with a five-year 
grand tour, including a visit to England, 
he had entered the Danish diplomatic 
service. During much of the seven years 
following 1662 he resided at the court of 
Louis XIV, where he was on the ground 
when French strategy for the dismember- 
ment of the Spanish Empire began to re- 
veal itself in the invention of new uses for 
the droit de dévolution. There he must 
have witnessed French anger when 
Dutch diplomacy created the Triple 
Alliance to place a barrier in the way of 
Louis’s progress. 

Gjge knew well the French point of 
view when in 1669 he was ordered to The 
Hague, where until 1672 he was near the 
Grand Pensionary, Jan De Witt. These 
were the years when French diplomacy 
bribed and persuaded Charles II of 
England that he could best serve his own 
interests by alliance with France. In the 
secret Treaty of Dover of 1670 the two 
monarchs laid plans for a joint attack on 
the Netherlands and a division of the 
spoils.4 The secret leaked out, and Gjge 


4 The background of the treaty has been recently 
presented from new sources by Waldemar WESTER- 
GAARD, The first Triple Alliance: the letters of Chris- 
topher Lindenov, Danish envoy in London 1668-1672 
(New Haven, 1947). Lindenov was the immediate 
predecessor of Marcus Gjge in London. 
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98 HAROLD A. HANSEN 


was in a position to note Dutch reactions.5 

Thus, however lightly the Danish 
envoy was equipped in a material way 
when he landed in England, he carried 
a rich freight of knowledge pertinent to 
the most significant international devel- 
opment of the moment. Also, he had 
specific orders to ferret out everything 
relative to the English attitude toward 
the French and Dutch.® Almost at once 
he began to send lengthy letters to the 
Danish king or chancellory, most of 
them, curiously enough, in French.’? He 
reported not only what he learned in 
private conversations with Charles II, 
the Duke of York, the Earl of Arlington, 
the Earl of Sandwich, and a number of 
other English officials and notables but 
what he was able to see and hear while 
driving about the streets of London. 
There is evidence that, as usual with 
experienced diplomats, he sometimes 
purchased information or used paid 
agents. - 

England seems to have made a favor- 
able impression on Gjge, and he on the 
English. Charles liked him well enough 
to invite him to inspect the fleet and to 
accompany the court when it moved 
from London to the various English 
ports. 

The envoy remained in England six 
years; and when he returned to Denmark 
for reassignment in 1678, he took with 


5 Christopher Lindenov to Christian V, London, 
Oct. 27, 1671, ibid., p. 468; but see also editor’s com- 
ment on p. Ixx. 

6 Gjge summarizes his instructions in a letter to 
Christian V, Mar. 29, 1672. See collection cited 
above in n. 1. References to letters of Gjge which 
occur hereafter in footnotes will be cited only by 
addressee and date. All but one are to the Danish 
king, and all are from London. 


7 Of the thirteen letters and several postscripts 
examined for the period from Mar. 18 to June 21, 
1672, eleven were in French and two in Danish. As 
far as Englishmen were concerned, a letter in Danish 
amounted to a letter in code. 


him an English wife.* During the whole 
of his mission he sent letters about once 
a week to the Danish government. His 
reports appear to have been conditioned 
only by his desire to present to his king a 
truthful picture of affairs in order that 
Christian V might make the most of de- 
velopments favorable to the recovery of 
Denmark’s lost prestige and power. The 
observations he wrote are those of an un- 
biased, experienced, and judicious ob- 
server who was present during a critical 
period in international history. 

At the time Gjge reached London an 
Anglo-Dutch struggle for world maritime 
supremacy which had been in progress 
about twenty years was just entering its 
final stage. The decisive Third Dutch 
War lasted about two years and included 
two great naval battles, that at Solebay 
and that of the Texel. So far as English 
history is concerned, however, the first 
three months of the war decided the 
course of future events. In March 1672 
King Charles had high hopes of re-estab- 
lishing Stuart absolutism and of increas- 
ing his empire at Dutch expense. By 
June, he had not abandoned his hopes, 
but their basis had been undermined. 
The present article deals with the reports 
of Marcus Gjge during these three im- 
portant months. His comments are of 
special interest to historians because of 
the dearth of reliable information about 
the period and because the secondary 
accounts of the war are thin, contradic- 
tory, and unreliable. 

On March 18 the Danish representa- 
tive wrote his first letter from London.? 
A few days before, the opening shot in 

8 Elisabeth Mary Thompson (1655-86). They 
were married in 1676 (BrickA, VI, 72). 

9To Monsieur. “Monsieur” was Conrad Bier- 
mann von Ehrenschild (1629-98), secretary in the 


German chancellory of the Danish foreign office. 
The noble title ““Ehrenschild” was granted in 1681. 
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the war had been fired near the Isle of 
Wight. Sir Robert Holmes,’° acting under 
royal orders, launched a surprise attack 
on a richly laden Dutch merchant fleet 
made up of the Smyrna, Messina, 
Malaga, and Lisbon convoys." The so- 
called “Smyrna fleet,” consisting of 
some sixty-five merchantmen and five or 
six warships,” was a tempting prize. Its 
cargo, added to the French subsidy, 
would have gone far toward financing the 
war in its initial stages. The attack, how- 
ever, proved to be almost a complete 
fiasco." According to Gjge, who for his 
facts cites ‘“Milord Ossory,”"4 second in 
command under Holmes, the failure was 
easily explained. To be sure, the Dutch, 
having been “‘warned of some such de- 
sign, had put themselves in an excellent 
state of defense and had armed their 
merchant ships...with cannon and 
men.’"*5 The real error, however, 
had been Holmes’s ‘‘jealousy of Mr. 
Sprague.’”° It seems that Spragge with a 
considerable fleet from Algiers had met 
Holmes, but Holmes had not informed 
him of the projected raid. He had, there- 
fore, continued his voyage. Thus Holmes 
had let slip the opportunity to confront 
the enemy with superior force. Further, 
the English had depended on “the cus- 
tomary presumption of English bravery 

1 For the distinguished naval career of Admiral 
Sir Robert Holmes, 1622-92, see William Laird 
CLowEs (ed.), The Royal Navy .. . (7 vols.; London, 


1897-1903), II, 441, n. 4. Holmes was knighted in 
1666. 


™ {Stephen Swart], The Netherland-historian, 
containing a true and exact relation of what hath passed 
in the late warrs ... (Amsterdam, 1675), p. 8. 

"Ibid., p. 8; and London Gazette, Mar. 14-18, 
1671. 

‘3 Captured were one Smyrna vessel, one Messina 
vessel, “‘and two other ships of small value” (Swart, 
Pp. 9). 

™4 Rear-Admiral Thomas Butler, earl of Ossory. 

's To Monsieur, Mar. 18, 1672. 


© Admiral Sir Edward Spragge. 


and Dutch cowardice.” The mistake was 
revealed when, “after two days of fight- 
ing, the Dutch had given so good an ac- 
count of themselves... that only five 
or six vessels were lost, which the 
[Dutch] vice-admiral himself sent to the 
bottom,” presumably to keep them from 
capture.’? 

Charles II had had high hopes for the 
success of his unscrupulous design and, 
wrote Gj¢e, “‘is not a little angry with the 
Sieur Holmes ... especially for having 
caused His Majesty to believe that the 
[convoying Dutch?] fleet” had consisted 
of ‘‘13 vessels, whereas it had been com- 
posed of but six.”’ Charles was evidently 
not to be taken in by allowing Sir 
Robert’s augmentation of the size of the 
Dutch fleet to explain English defeat. 
This was the first of a series of blunders 
that got the war off to a poor beginning. 
Gjge noted ominously: “‘Time will show 
what the parliament will say if the king 
is obliged to come to his subjects for 
money.’"® 

In the same letter, March 18, the 
Danish envoy announced that war would 
be declared “this afternoon.’? Between 
the formal announcement of war and the 
first major naval battle, however, there 
occurred a lapse of more than two 
months, which were spent with naval 
preparations and efforts to bring about a 
satisfactory junction of the French and 
English fleets. 

The Treaty of Dover had provided that 
the French would furnish thirty vessels 
and the English at least fifty, all to be 


17 To*Monsieur, Mar. 18, 1672. On the number of 
ships actually captured see n. 13 above. 


18 To Monsieur, Mar. 18, 1672. 


9On March 17 there was an “Order in Council 
for printing and publishing the declaration of war” 
(C.S.P.D., December 1671—May 17, 1672, p. 210). 
It seems apparent that the declaration was not made 
public until at least the afternoon of the 18th. For 
the full text, dated March 17, see SWART, pp. 9-12. 
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under command of the Duke of York or 
his English successor. The agreement 
seemed sufficiently definite. Neverthe- 
less, it now appears that the question of 
prestige continued to divide the allies, for 
Gjge points out that “Monsieur Bris- 
toel?? has gone to France to settle the 
matter of flags and command in the two 
fleets.”’* On March 29, more than a week 
later, the envoy wrote: “Agreement has 
been made with France that by the fif- 
teenth of next month the fleet of the 
Very Christian King, 30 vessels strong, 
will join the one here.’ On April 19 the 
English were still awaiting the French 
fleet, now “hourly.’’3 Excitement ran 
high at the court, and Charles was ready 
with equipage and relays of horses for a 
quick journey to Portsmouth when the 
fleet should appear.*4 Finally, on the 
afternoon of May 3, nearly two months 
after the declaration of war, the French 
sailed in, and the next morning the king, 
the Dane, and the court left London for 
the harbor.” 

Meanwhile the English had been at- 
tempting to get their own navy ready for 
action. On March 18, the day before war 
was declared, Gjge wrote: ‘““The English 
fleet will put to sea in 15 days... with 
fifty vessels.” On the 29th, however, he 
reported “having been told” that the 
proposed number of ships had been in- 
creased to sixty, “of which 51 are all 
ready according to the enclosed list 
which was communicated to me.’ The 


2° Probably George Digby, second ear] of Bristol 
(1612-77). He became earl in 1659. 

21 To Monsieur, Mar. 18, 1672. 

22 To Christian V, Mar. 29, 1672. 

33 To Christian V, Apr. 19, 1672. 

24 To Christian V, May 3, 1672. 

3s To Christian V, May 10, 1672. 

26To Christian V, Mar. 29, 1672. For the com- 
plete list see Harold A. HANSEN, “His majesties 
present fleet, 1672,” The mariner’s mirror, XXXIV 
(1948), 129-31. 


“list” is headed “His Mat'** present 
Fleet. 1672” and gives for each of the 
fifty vessels (not fifty-one) the rate, 
name, guns, complement of men, and 
commander. Included are 6 first-rates,?7 
9 second-rates, 15 third-rates, 12 fourth- 
rates, and 8 fifth-rates. In all, 2,951 guns 
and 18,580 men are listed, though only 
the commanders are given by name. 

The envoy was not impressed with the 
paper evidence of naval preparation. He 
reports with circumspection: “I have not 
seen the fleet, but it seems to me that 
it is inadequately manned because they 
are pressing men to the point of taking 
gentlemen from their coaches and mer- 
chants walking along the streets.”’ The 
assertion of such an unusual sight in 
London required verification, and he 
supplies it by adding: “I would not have 
believed it if I had not been requested to 
give protection to merchants and if I had 
not been obliged to provide against it for 
my own domestics, to assure their liberty 
when they accompany me.’”* 

English optimism, nevertheless, seems 
to have carried the day. Gjge writes: 
“Mr. Sandwich’? is going out this week 
with a squadron of twenty vessels, and 
according to what the Duke of Nar- 
brough*® told me...the undertaking 
will be to attack one of the ports of Hol- 
land, and the main body of the fleet will 
be at sea 12 days afterward.’’* 

The dispatch sent to Christian V two 
weeks later contains the information that 

27 According to the list, a first-rate carried 90 guns 


and 750 men, or 100 guns and 800 men, except for 
the “‘Soveraine,”’ which had 850 men. 


38 To Christian V, Mar. 29, 1672. 
29“‘Mr. Sandviche,” ibid. This was Edward 


Montagu, first earl of Sandwich (1625-72). He was 
created earl in 1660. 


3° “le Duc de Norbourgh,”’ ibid. In all probability 
this was Admiral Sir John Narbrough, d. 1688. Gjge 


is very careless with titles. 


3" To Christian V, Mar. 29, 1672. 
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“the Duke of York left today for the 
fleet ... and it is said that at the first 
good wind he will put to sea in search of 
the enemy.’’” The place of rendezvous 
for the navy was the Downs near Deal, 
and it was there that the duke went. 
“Next week,” adds the ambassador in 
his note of April 19, ‘“‘the king, the queen, 
and the whole court will go there, and I 
have the honor to be invited by the king 
to accompany them.” 

By May 3 the royal party and the 
envoy were back in London. The French 
reached Portsmouth that same day, but 
of this Gjge was unaware when he 
penned his dispatch reporting events of 
the past fortnight. ‘‘Since my last humble 
letter,” he writes, “I have employed 
most of my time inspecting the fleet.’’34 
There follows an account which shows an 
interesting contrast between the confi- 
dence exhibited by Charles, and Gj¢ge’s 
observation of the facts:°5 


The king has assured me with his own mouth 
that his fleet here {the Downs] consists of 64 
ships and that it is much stronger than in the 
previous war against the States since in that war 
he employed about 40 merchantmen, while all 
of these ships are his own. The king also told me 
that these 64 are better manned and equipped 
with more guns than the 106 he had in the last 
war. I have been able to see 33. Seven carry up 
to 100 guns, the others from 40 to 60 and from 
60 to 8o. 


Apparently the thirty-three seen by Gjge 
were all that had reached the Downs, for 
he adds, ‘‘When the balance, which still 
lie in other harbors, join within a few 
days, the king intends to go to the fleet 
again, and as a great favor I have been 
invited to accompany him.” 

Charles seemed confident that the 


32 To Christian V, Apr. 19, 1672. 

33 Gjge gives the place as “Deale’”’ and the 
“Duynes” (to Christian V, May 10, 1672). 

34 To Christian V, May 3, 1672. 

38 Tbid. 


fleet would be “ready to go to sea with 
the first wind,” but, comments Gjge, 
“they do not seem to me to be so well 
off. I think it will be close to another 14 
days before they will be able to sail.’’* 
The question here seems to concern the 
readiness of the English for a major ac- 
tion. If so, the correctness of the ambas- 
sador’s judgment was shown by the 
events of the next few days. 

On May 4 the king and court departed 
from London to welcome the French at 
Portsmouth, while the queen journeyed 
to Deal “‘to take leave of the Duke of 
York.’’37 When Her Majesty arrived, 
there was no York, but off the Downs 
she saw “the Holland fleet in which one 
could count vessels, fireships, and frig- 
ates to the number of a hundred sail in 
all.”’3* De Ruyter’? had hoped to destroy 
the duke’s contingent before it could join 
the French. Only good fortune saved the 
English. According to the envoy, York 
received news of the arrival of the French 
and “at the same time had found the 
wind faborable for a junction of the 
fleets. ... Thus, at eight of the previous 
evening [May 3] he had left the Downs” 
for Portsmouth.*? “Three hours after his 
departure” the Dutch arrived.” Had he 
delayed, Gjge surmises, “he would have 
fallen into their hands. . . since he had 
but about forty vessels with him.” By 
how small a margin York escaped was 
revealed by the duke himself who, ac- 

36 Thid. 

37 To Christian V, May 10, 1672. 

38 Tbid. 


39 Michael Adrianzoon de Ruyter (1607-76), 
lieutenant-admiral of Holland and West Friesland. 

4° To Christian V, May 10, 1672. 

41 Ibid. According to the “Journal of [Sir Edward 
Spragg?]”’ (HisToRICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION, 
Fifteenth report, append., Part I, The manuscripts 
of the Earl of Dartmouth (London, 1896], III, 6), 
“His Royal Highness sailed from the eastward of the 
Nore with about 40 sail” on May 2. 
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cording to the Danish report, told the 
king that “eight of his largest vessels, 
believing themselves to be among their 
own, had been in the middle of the Dutch 
fleet without the Dutch having recog- 
nized them because of a kind of fog.’’# 
Two ships, he said, had been lost, “a 
yacht of 10 pieces and another, the little 
‘Victoire,’*3 of 36 pieces, which had been 
taken.” The duke seems to have thought 
this a very good showing in view of the 
serious peril he had escaped, and perhaps 
it was. 

Contrary to expectations, or perhaps 
hopes, of what the Dane calls the ‘‘Crom- 
wellian Republicans” and the “enemies 
of France,” the joining of the two fleets 
was not marred by French manifesta- 
tions of jealousy. ““The French lowered 
their flag to the English standard and 
saluted the king’s fleet with 13 discharges 
of cannon, receiving in return but 11 as 
a counter-salute from the English.’’44 
King Charles, however, placated Louis’s 
commander, Vice-admiral d’Estrées,‘ 
and his two senior officers by visiting 
their ships and rewarding them—the 
vice-admiral with ‘“‘ten thousand écus 
and the two others in proportion.”’ Adds 
the ambassador, ‘“‘and the expression of 
joy at the junction was indicated by the 
discharge of the cannon of the two fleets 
and by the conferring of honors by the 
king upon all of the principal officers.’ 

The assembled squadrons made up a 
force of “‘at least 86 sails, not counting 
fireships and frigates.” Included were 


42 To Christian V, May 10, 1672. 

43 CLOWES (II, 302, and n. 1) gives this as the 
“French Victory, 38,” the “ex-Victoire taken from 
the French in the previous war.”’ 

44 To Christian. V, May 10, 1672. 

4s Jean Comte d’Estrées, vice-admiral of France 
(1624-1707). His principal experience had been as a 
lieutenant-general with the French army. Only in 
1670 was he made vice-admiral in command of the 
French fleet sent to join the English. 
4° To Christian V, May 10, 1672. 





twenty-nine French vessels “(one more is 
still awaited) . . . carrying 5000 infantry- 
men to make a descent upon the enemy’s 
shore in case of victory.’’47 Gjge was con- 
vinced that “‘the two fleets of the kings 
are stronger than the single fleet of the 
Hollanders,”’** but apparently the time 
for attempting to win a victory was to 
be put off. The opportunity was present, 
however, for during about a week it was 
reported that “the Dutch showed them- 
selves at the roadstead of Dover.” Then 
news arrived “of uncertain origin but 
likely accuracy” that the Dutch had re- 
tired from Dover to their own coasts. 
This news was in error, as Gjge felt ob- 
liged to note in his report of a week later: 
“the Hollanders have not retired entirely 
as had been presumed when they left the 
roadstead of Deal.’’4? Actually the Dutch 
lieutenant-admiral had cruised toward 
home and then had turned back into 
English waters with the intention of 
raiding the Thames.*° 

Meanwhile, during the second week 
after the junction, the Anglo-French 
fleet had been making slow progress in 
pursuit of De Ruyter. At some length, 
the ambassador commented upon devel- 
opments: 

The present wind from the east... is the 
reason why the two royal fleets, since their 
junction, have been able to advance in seven 
whole days only as far as Dover in spite of 
great efforts. There they remained twenty-four 
hours and have since hardly advanced farther. 
During this time Prince Ruperts went up the 

47 Jbid. The French contingent included, in addi- 
tion, “seven fireships.”’ 

48 Tbid., postscript. 

49 To Christian V, May 17, 1672. 

so Petrus J. BLox, The life of Admiral de Ruyter 
(Eng. trans. G. J. RENIER; London, 1933), p. 307. 

st A distance of about one hundred English stat- 
ute miles. 

s2 “Mr. le Prince Robert.”’ Evidently reference is 
to Prince Rupert (1619-82), count palatine of the 
Rhine and duke of Bavaria, nephew of Charles II. 
He commanded a royalist fleet during the Civil War 
and became vice-admiral of England on Aug. 15, 1672. 
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river [Thames] to bring out another 12 vessels 
and 3 fireships. The junction [of these with 
York], however, has not vet been made because 
Mr. de Ruyter, judging it unlikely that the 
Duke of York in spite of everything he might 
do would be able shortly to meet him, had de- 
tached a squadron of twenty vessels to destroy 
the said twelve vessels and three fireships. The 
said [Dutch] squadron encountered them at the 
Gunfleet53 and fired upon them, but (if one 
would credit the news) without any loss worth 
mention to the one or the other. The English 
withdrew up the river, not considering them- 
selves capable of resisting the force of a squad- 
ron which might be reinforced at any moment. 
The Holland fleet hesitated to pursue for fear 
of becoming too widely separated [from their 
main force] and, in case of a change of wind, of 
finding themselves blocked in and made the 
prey of the Duke of York. 

The said Hollanders passed near Sheerness*4 
and, out of bravado, fired upon the fort without 
damaging it, since the bullets were too far spent 
to do harm. On the other hand, the bullets from 
the fort which reached the vessels apparently 
did not do any harm either, since the Dutch 
were able to withdraw when they wished. 

Half an hour ago the courier of the Duke of 
York arrived carrying letters to the king by 
which he advises that, in spite of the contrary 
wind, provided it not become stronger, he will 
join the Holland fleet in four tides and give it 
battle if it awaits him. The king shows himself 
well satisfied and the opinion here is that the 
contrary wind is not to the disadvantage of the 
Duke of York since it will better assist his large 
cannon which are below. In case of victory 
nothing can escape him if the Holland fleet 
wishes to give battle at the Gunfleet where it is 
at present; and in case of misfortune (which 
God forbid by sea in the interest of the public; 
and in the same manner it is to be hoped that 
the States will resist [the French] with success 
by land), retreat will be easier for him. 

A certain person whom Iam able to trust and 
who has come from the English fleet told me 
that some sickness has broken out aboard and 
that there is contention between the French and 
English officers over the command. The latter 
news seems to my poor mind prejudiced since 
I well know that the French will conduct them- 
selves in the presence of the Duke of York as if 
they were native English. As for the other news, 


53 “Gounflit.’”? The Gunfleet is a sand bar off the 
coast south of Harwich and in the Thames estuary. 


54 “‘chernesse.”’ 


it seems to me that there is something in it since 
they have recommenced here the pressing of 
men during the last four days. 


De Ruyter did not choose to await 
York off the Gunfleet. According to the 
ambassador, the States-General urged 
their lieutenant-admiral to return to the 
coasts of Flanders,® possibly to protect 
their East India fleet, which was shortly 
due in the Channel. The Dutch cruised 
back to home waters for a second time. 
Why the duke, who had been so out- 
spokenly in search of an engagement, did 
not head them off is explained by Gj¢ge: 
“The Duke of York, notwithstanding 
that he has had the Holland fleet in sight, 
has nevertheless been unable to engage it 
in combat unless willing to take the lee 
and fight in the Sands‘? which would have 
placed him at a great disadvantage be- 
cause the English vessels draw more 
water than do the Holland ships. There- 
fore, the aforesaid Royal Highness 
[York] was unable to prevent their [the 
Dutch] retiring on Vlissingen.’’* 

York and D’Estrées, confident that 
De Ruyter was out of reach, dropped 
anchor at Solebay,’® an indentation on 
the Suffolk coast about ninety miles 
northeast of the Thames, where, wrote 
Gjge on May 24, they are “at present.” 

The events of the week provided oc- 


8s To Christian V, May 17, 1672. 

6 To Christian V, May 24, 1672. Where Gj¢ge ob- 
tained this information it is difficult to guess. But it 
was accurate (cf. BLox, pp. 308-9). 

57 The “Sands” referred to were probably the 
Margate Sands off the southern coast of the Thames 
estuary or the Goodwin Sands southeast of the 
North Foreland. 

58 To Christian V, May 24, 1672. For a very simi- 
lar account of the situation, including mention of 
“the sands” (without capitalization), see Captain 
Francis Digby to the Earl of Bristol at Deal Castle, 
addressed from “44 leagues E. from the N. Fore- 
land,’”’ May 17, 1672, C.S.P.D., December 1671— 
May 17, 1672, p. 595. 

59 Referred to variously as “Sole Bay,” “Sole- 
bay,” “Solbay,” and in current atlases as “South- 
wold Bay.’’ Gjge uses the form “‘Solbay.” 
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casion for a conversation between the 
ambassador and Charles II. “‘According 
to what the king of England did me the 
honor to teil me himself,” wrote the en- 
voy, “they will not attack [the Dutch] in 
their ports.’ But there was no intention 
of allowing the fleet to lie idle for long. 
Gjge continued: “The king told me that 
he would order [the Duke of York] to 
put to sea to look for the Holland Indies 
fleet to prevent its junction [with a 
Dutch convoy] and entrance into their 
ports and to capture all merchant vessels 
he might encounter.” 

The English estimated that they had 
finally achieved marked superiority over 
the Dutch. Gjge mentions the junction 
of the squadron that had earlier been 
obliged to retreat up the Thames and re- 
ports the total Anglo-French strength at 
“eighty [vessels] of the type they call 
capital [ships] in Holland.” In addition, 
“besides vessels and frigates to the num- 
ber of a hundred, they have thirty fire- 
ships.’’ All of these, he asserts, are well 
equipped.” As to the strength of the 
Dutch fleet, he comments: “Your Majes- 
ty [Christian V] will be better informed 
from Holland of the forces that the 
gentlemen of the States have, but it is 
believed here that they total a hundred 
and thirty sails, without counting other 
vessels that may yet join them, although 
all are badly equipped.’ 

With apparently complete assurance, 
the allies at Solebay set about getting 
ready to raid Dutch commerce and to 
land troops on the enemy’s soil. Ample 
warning that De Ruyter was up to some- 
thing was received on Saturday, May 25, 
when the Dutch fleet was again “on the 


6° To Christian V, May 24, 1672. 
6 Tbid. 
62 Tbid. 
$3 Tbid. 
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coasts here near the Kentish Knock.’ 
The duke, however, put his own inter- 
pretation upon the information. He re- 
mained at Solebay, “presuming that they 
showed themselves only to make him run 
after them to the end that their Indies 
fleet, which it is thought is at present off 
the tip of Scotland, may save itself by 
virtue of the diversion they would create 
by seeming to desire battle.’ In this 
fallacy York may have been confirmed 
by false reports from his scouts, for the 
ambassador notes that on “‘Sunday they 
[the Dutch] again retired on Vlis- 
singen.’’™ 

Early Tuesday morning®’ De Ruyter 
was sighted heading for the English posi- 
tion. Sometime before, Gjge recounts, the 
Dutch had captured a collier from the 
neighborhood of Solebay and had forced 
it to inform them of “the state, location, 
and disposition’ of the English fleet. 
To benefit from the intelligence, De 
Ruyter had sailed all night. The wind 
was favorable but slackened before he 
reached his objective. The ambassador 
was convinced that if ‘the calm had not 
supervened which prevented the Dutch 
from reaching Solebay, where the English 
were, before daybreak, the English would 
have been entirely destroyed by the fire- 


64 “Kintesnoch.”” To Christian V, May 31, 1672. 
This is confirmed by Prince Rupert to Sir Philip 
Honywood, May 25, 1672: “The Dutch fleet are 
dodging off the North Foreland toward the Kentish 
Knock” (C.S.P.D., May 18-Sept. 30, 1672, p. 57). 

6s To Christian V, May 31, 1672. Almost the same 
point of view is expressed in William Freeman to 
Williamson, May 26, 1672 (C.S.P.D., May 18- 
Sept. 30, 1672, p. 69). 

66 To Christian V, May 31, 1672. See also Colonel 
John Strode to Williamson, May 27, 1672, C.S.P.D., 
May 18-Sept. 30, 1672, p. 75. 

67 “By 4 o’clock in the morning, the enemy’s fleet 
appeared, we being then in the Sole Bay” (“Journal 
of [Sir Edward Spragg?],” entry of May 28, 1672, loc. 
c*t., p. 6). 

68 To Christian V, June 7, 1672. 
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ships of the Dutch without delivering a 
blow or firing a shot.’ 

As it happened, the surprise was nearly 
complete. The “entire fleet’? had been 
provisioned with “brandy, water, bis- 
cuits, and other victuals for three 
months, which had to be jettisoned into 
the sea because they were still on the 
main decks of the vessels when the Hol- 
landers came rushing upon them.”7° Not 
only was this evidence of magnificent 
lack of preparation, but many Volun- 
teers were ashore ‘‘to refresh themselves 
in Solebay.”’ As a result, “the duke as 
well as the rest of the English fleet had 
been obliged to cut the cables.”” 

At approximately seven o’clock in the 
morning the battle of Solebay was 
joined.” It is evident that the Anglo- 
French command had made no plan for 
the contingency it faced, for the French 
went off in one direction while the Eng- 
lish moved out in another. De Ruyter 
was able to choose his enemy and concen- 
trate his attack upon the English, while 
sending but a small squadron to contain 
the French. At the outset the element of 
surprise and the weather gauge were with 
the Dutch, but York, even apart from 
his allies, was considerably superior in 
strength. The struggle proved one to test 
the courage of both participants, with 


$9 bid. 


7° Tbid. Interesting is the similarity of language 
used by Petrus BLox (p. 310): “De Ruyter... 
rushed ‘like a torrent’ upon the enemy.” 

71 To Christian V, May 31, 1672. In this letter 
Gjge wrote: “une grande partie des volontaires 
estoient a4 terre”; in that of June 7 he saw fit 
to change it to: “plusieurs volontaires, dont le 
plus grand nombre a esté des Francois, sont restez a 
terre.” For the place of “Volunteers” in the English 
navy at this time see Michael Lewis, England’s 
sea-officers: the story of the naval profession (London, 
1939), pp. 82-84. 

72Journal of [Sir Edward Spragg?],” entry of 
May 28, 1672, loc. cit., p. 6; Surgeon J. Knight to 
Williamson, Southwold, 10 A.M., May 28, 1672, 
C.S.P.D., May 18-Sept. 30, 1672, p. 83. 


Vicious fighting on either side. Gjge says 
“the enmity of the Hollanders was so 
great that they killed with musket shots 
those in the sea who begged for their 
lives,’’73 and there is no reason to believe 
that the English were more considerate. 

The main engagement was over short- 
ly after nightfall. “During that day,” 
wrote Gjge, “reports from all the coasts 
have had it that one could count as many 
broadsides of cannon as minutes during 
seven hours.’’7* Among others, the gal- 
lant Earl of Sandwich in the “Royal 
James” and “many captains and gentle- 
men of quality” were killed.’ 

On Thursday evening, May 30, a mes- 
senger, sent by the Duke of York from 
the fleet, arrived at court. The duke had 
“regained the wind” on Wednesday 
morning, “having the Hollanders be- 
tween himself and the coasts of Eng- 
land.” The situation was such, it was as- 
serted, that Dutch retreat had been cut 
off and they had been thrown into confu- 
sion; ‘“‘they had nevertheless rallied to 
fight in desperation.” The messenger 
added that just before he left the fleet a 
council of war had concluded to renew 
the attack. York “‘hoped to render a good 
account since he still had 80 vessels in 
condition to fight while they had but 
sixty” and since “they had lost by sink- 
ing or burning as many as 15 where the 
Duke of York had only four that had 
been put entirely out of condition to 
fight.’”’?? Most of this pertaining to Dutch 

73 To Christian V, May 31, 1672, postscript writ- 
ten at 3 P.M. 

74 To Christian V, May 31, 1672. 

78 Ibid. Gjge refers to the earl as ‘‘Conte Sand- 
vich”; and, in the postscript, the vessel is recorded 
as the “St. James.”” For Sandwich’s vessel see Julian 
S. CorBETT, A note on the drawings in the possession 
of the Earl of Dartmouth illustrating the battle of Sole 
Bay (“Navy Records Society publications,” Vol. 
XXXIV [n.p., 1908]), p. 20. 

76 To Christian V, May 31, 1672. 

77 [bid. 
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losses and perils was, of course, sheer 
nonsense reflecting only York’s need to 
protect a reputation that was about to 
be severely damaged by general knowl- 
edge of the evidence of his incompetence 
as a naval man.”* Whatever his design 
for saving the day, wind and fog scat- 
tered his fleet and rendered the plan im- 
practicable.” 

The messenger’s information, it seems 
evident, did not extend to events beyond 
those of Wednesday. Throughout 
Wednesday and Thursday there was 
sporadic fighting and an attempt on the 
part of York to collect his strength. On 
Friday, Gjge wrote: “They continue to 
fight, and this is the fourth day during 
which the sound of cannon has not ceased 
according to the reports of those who 
send news from half-hour to half-hour. 
The wind continues from the northeast, 
but last night [it blew] with violence.’’*° 

Sometime later in the day there ar- 
rived another “letter from the Duke of 
York to the king” together with news of 
a “confused and contradictory” nature.* 
A few facts could be gleaned, which the 
ambassador added to his record. The 


court, it seems, had been unaware that 
~ the attack at Solebay had been a surprise 


and had presumed that the Dutch fleet 
had been severely routed. Now it became 
known that “the fighting was so stub- 
bornly contested by both sides that one 
could not count either as having the ad- 
vantage over the other, while the number 
of killed was great in the English fleet 
and in the Holland fleet. . . . The victory 

78 In a postscript of June g to the letter of June 7 
(to Christian V) Gjge refers to York’s fear that “‘he 
will be sensibly offended [diminished?] in his 
reputation.” 

79 To Christian V, May 31, 1672, postscript. The 
precise time of the fog is not clear. 

8° To Christian V, May 31, 1672. This was evi- 
dently written Friday forenoon. 


$« Tbid., postscript. 
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is still undecided, but in case the Hol- 
landers must or wish to retire, as it is 
said they have shown a disposition to do, 
it will be necessary to fight a second 
battle.’”’* 

De Ruyter chose to act on this “‘dis- 
position,’ and the battered ships of the 
opposing fleets sought friendly ports. The 
Duke of York, with eighty seaworthy 
vessels, cruised off the North Foreland 
near Margate*: for a day or so then put 
in at the Nore.*4 De Ruyter, it was re- 
ported, returned to Vlissingen.*’ Thus, 
after about three days of fighting, there 
ended the first of the two great naval 
battles of the Third Dutch War. 

By the end of the first week in June, 
Gjge was able to sum up matters. The 
surprise at Solebay had been without 
excuse. To King Charles he paid an in- 
teresting compliment by giving him 
credit for having ‘“‘so well judged what 
might happen in case of a northeast wind 
that if his orders had been punctually 
carried out, to leave Solebay in case of 
such a wind, the Hollanders would not 
have been able to surprise the English 
fleet as they did.”** The envoy’s own 
comment was severe: ‘“‘And this is how, 
in spite of several experiences to the con- 


82 Tbid. 
83 To Christian V, June 7, 1672. 


84In spite of the imposing number of York’s re- 
maining vessels, Gjge is of the opinion, “but for all 
that, I do not think he will be able to fight [again] 
so soon” (ibid.), York’s anchorage is given by Gjge 
as “dans la riviére au bois du Nordt” (ibid., post- 
script of June 9). This would seem to be a rendering 
of ‘Buoy of the Nore,” an anchorage at the mouth 
of the Thames. It seems evident that the word 
“Buoy” sounded to him like the common French 
word bois and “Nore” like the French nord. Thus, 
terms meaningless to him, who thought in French, 
became a logical name. There is in England no an- 
chorage like “Northwoods.” For assistance with this 
difficult translation I am indebted to John Kemble 
of Pomona College. 


8s To Christian V, June 7, 1672. 


8¢ Tbid., postscript of June 9. 
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trary, this nation will not be cured of the 
contempt it has for its enemies and why 
it may be defeated solely for neglecting 
its advantages.’’*? 

Losses on both sides had been heavy 
though the English seem to have sus- 
tained by far the greater damage. York’s 
early communiqués seem to have con- 
fused English with Dutch losses. Wrote 
the Danish ambassador :** 


It is true, further, that the Hollanders have 
lost two of their vessels and a fireship which are 
here at the Nore and that some [ships] were sent 
to the bottom by the English, some by them- 
selves to prevent their being brought in, and 
that they have made no captures from the 
English. At the same time, it is true that these 
latter [the English] have lost up to five thousand 
men, the misfortune of which is that the major 
part were sailors [including] several of their 
bravest captains. Also [they have] had as many 
as 13 of their vessels badly damaged, which have 
returned to the ports. 


The number of ships mentioned gives 
little indication of the amount of injury 
done to England’s naval power. In a 
postscript written on June g the Danish 
observer remarks: ““The damaged vessels 
to the number of 13 are not yet repaired, 
and it will be remarkable if they are with- 
in fifteen days from now, for they are 
among the largest vessels of war that .. . 
were in that combat.’’*? 

French conduct during the battle has 
occasioned so much controversy that the 
ambassador’s words on the subject are 
noteworthy :*° 

The Vice-admiral Count d’Estrées with four 
other vessels gave a good account of themselves, 

87 To Christian V, June 7, 1672. 

88 Tbid. Gige notes that York “had with the fleet 
more men than he needed, nor does he lack officers.” 
In all probability the excess of men consisted for the 
most part of troops for the proposed Holland land- 
ings. 

89 Tbid., postscript of June 9. Gjge does not note 
the considerable number of smaller vessels severely 
damaged. 


9 Ibid. 


had some killed on board, and their rigging, 
masts, and sails damaged. The rest of the 
French squadron, however, had not a bit of loss, 
neither a bullet in their hulls nor a man killed, 
which is easily understood since they were not 
in the combat. This has not made for good blood 
between the allies. . . . It [unity], moreover, has 
never been very strong, and it continues the 
same up to men of the highest rank. If I am 
not sufficiently acute to discover what goes on 
in the most secret councils regarding this, I have 
nevertheless enough insight and understand 
enough of the [local] usages and reliable dis- 
course to dare say with assurance that it is 
hoped France will find [much] opposition by 
land, that no fires of joy will be lit here to cele- 
brate their progress, and that it is not [consid- 
ered to be] in the best interest here that the 
king of France has a good fleet. 


On this basis, Gjge predicts accurately 
that “this union [the Anglo-French al- 
liance] is not destined to last long.’ 

During the next two weeks the ambas- 
sador discussed the battle with Arlington 
and the king and watched the progress of 
repairs on the vessels. Finally, on June 21 
he wrote that he had had dinner with the 
Duke of York aboard his vessel and had 
seen the fleet. It ‘consists, English and 
French, of 120 warships and 30 fireships, 
and all the ships that were damaged in 
the last battle are [now] seaworthy.”’” 
This would indicate that nearly three 
weeks passed after the Solebay engage- 
ment before the English navy was again 
able to put to sea in full strength. 

The outcome of the battle was of con- 
siderable significance. In Gjge’s opinion 
the Dutch had got the better of the fight. 

While they can hardly boast of victory... , 
if one considers the whole situation, one may 
say that they have gained some advantage inas- 
much as the king of England must begin again. 
His plans have been set back and obstructed to 
the great profit of the king of France and his 
interests. Likewise, those [in England] who 
watch events in order to profit by changes in the 
present situation may not consider that any- 

9 Tbid. 

% To Christian V, June 21, 1672. 
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thing has been achieved but must envisage the 
past combat as having settled nothing. In this 
way, not having had a complete victory is espe- 
cially prejudicial to the interests of the king of 
England because the cost of an expensive war 
continues. Thus, if some misfortune happens to 
his fleet, in addition to the general discontent 
with this war, he will have to call parliament 
where he will have to make admissions and 
agreements. Both these exigencies have their 
very bad aspect.% 


With this judgment, the use made in the 
present article of the ambassador’s ob- 
servations concludes. 

There is much truth in the English 
boast that they lose battles but not wars. 
Also, incompetence in the command of 
%3 To Christian V, June 7, 1672. 


HAROLD A. HANSEN 






the English navy has never brought that 
nation a decisive defeat. In the Third 
Dutch War, however, the series of blun- 
ders committed during the first three 
months contributed greatly to force a 
complete change of official policy. Public 
opinion, adverse to the French alliance 
from the outset, was strengthened by the 
early failure of royal plans. Within less 
than two years after the abortive Holmes 
attack, Charles was obliged to withdraw 
from the war and to abandon his hope of 
establishing absolutism over an expand- 
ed empire. 
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MAZZINI ON AMERICAN INTERVENTION 
IN EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


HOWARD R. MARRARO 


FTER the liberation of the King- 
A dom of the Two Sicilies and its 
annexation to the Kingdom of 
Sardinia, Giuseppe Mazzini, the Italian 
patriot, who had taken an active part in 
the struggle that ultimately resulted in 
the liberation of southern Italy, returned 
to his one-room lodgings in a back street 
in Fulham, London. There, plagued with 
ill-health and stricken by poverty, he 
was forced to remain inactive for several 
months. Gradually, as the condition of 
his health improved, Mazzini resumed 
his work. It not only was directed toward 
the complete liberation and unification 
of his native land but also embraced a 
plan for a general European movement 
to free the Poles and mid-European 
peoples, and it envisaged participation by 
the United States. In those years Maz- 
zini, who gave considerable thought to 
the American Civil War and abolition, 
came to the conclusion that the victory 
of the Northern forces could and should 
help European liberals in the solution of 
the problems that still confronted them. 
Mazzini became firmly convinced that 
America even then had a unique oppor- 
tunity or, better, a duty to assume a 
position of leadership in the liberation of 
the enslaved peoples of Europe. 

On several occasions during the Civil 
War and immediately after the cessation 
of hostilities, Mazzini expressed his 
views on these problems to Americans 
whom he met in London. In 1863 he 


made the acquaintance of Moncure 
Daniel Conway,’ an American clergyman 
and author, who, in that year, had been 
sent to England to lecture in behalf of 
the North. The friendship that developed 
between the two men offered them the 
opportunity to meet frequently, for al- 
though in recent years the popularity of 
Mazzini had declined, there was still in 
England and elsewhere a Mazzini cult, 
and both Mr. and Mrs. Conway shared 
the general enthusiasm, despite the fact 
that they did not have any “‘passionate 
interest in Italian unity.’” It was impos- 
sible, as Conway acknowledges in his 
Autobiography, to resist the personality 
of Mazzini, for, he writes, “even his 
accent added to the charm of his conver- 
sation.” The fact that his life had been 
“one long sacrifice” and that there was 
in every feature “and especially in his 
great dark eyes, a melancholy rarely re- 
lieved even by a smile” endeared him 
even to those who did not fully share his 
enthusiasm or his political philosophy. 

In a letter to Conway, dated “Friday 
evening,’’> but which belongs to this 

* Moncure Daniel Conway (1832-1907) was born 
in Stafford County, Va. His Autobiography, memoirs, 
and experiences (Boston and New York, 1904) con- 


tains interesting sketches of men and women with 
whom he came in contact. 

2 Tbid., II, 58. 

3 This letter is unpublished and forms part of the 
Conway collection donated in 1941 to the Columbia 
University Library. Besides Conway’s printed 
works (about seventy-five titles), the collection in- 
cludes many documents and papers on literary and 
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period, Mazzini explained at some length 
why he was unable to agree in full with 
the political tendencies and doctrines on 
which the political edifice of the United 
States had been grounded. The Italian 
attributed to these doctrines America’s 
long toleration of slavery and its ‘“‘absten- 
tion doctrine concerning Europe and 
other like things.”’ The conflict in ideolo- 
gies between American statesmen and 
Mazzini arose, as he stated in the same 
letter, from the fact that the former 
“started from the idea of Rights,” where- 
as he “started from that of Duty.’’4 Be- 
sides, he added, Americans focused their 
view on “‘the sovereignty of the individu- 
al,”’ whereas he believed ‘‘in the sover- 
eignty of the aim.” Admitting that the 
question was one that deserved more at- 
tention than he could give to it at the 
moment because of his impoverished 
health, Mazzini assured Conway that 
regardless of his own convictions on this 
subject, he must declare “with a deep 
sense of truthfulness” that the United 


religious topics. There are letters to Conway from 
members of his family, relatives, and friends, includ- 
ing letters from Emerson, William D. Howells, John 
Bigelow, the Rossettis, Herbert Spencer, and other 
eminent contemporaries. 


4 The question concerning the rights and duties 
of man and the mission of various peoples was one 
to which Mazzini had given considerable thought 
and attention for many years. Having already previ- 
ously expounded his ideas on these subjects in his 
I doveri dell’uomo (London, 1860), Mazzini, in this 
letter to Conway, was merely reiterating an old doc- 
trine. To Mazzini life was a mission, and duty was 
the supreme law of life. These maxims became 
his guiding principles. The Italian believed that 
the future progress of mankind depended upon 
man’s understanding of that mission and his fulfil- 
ment of that duty. Man’s life, according to Mazzini, 
can have value and meaning only if based on the 
principle of obedience to duty. Duty will cause man 
to work indefatigably for the betterment of man- 
kind. Not only is man’s supreme task to help humani- 
ty, according to Mazzini, but no people has the 
right to claim independence unless it has some dis- 
tinct and specialized service to render to mankind. 


HOWARD R. 


MARRARO 


States stood “‘higher and nearer to the 
ideal than any nation actually existing.”’ 

In the spring of 1865, after the tri- 
umph of the Union cause, Mazzini, on 
two separate occasions, urged the newly 
emancipated America to accept its re- 
sponsibility by undertaking a mission of 
universal liberation. By this time Maz- 
zini had become firmly convinced that 
the United States, having preserved its 
unity, had now the duty to take its place 
“in the onward march of mankind every- 
where.” 

In a letter dated London, May 21, 
1865,5 addressed to E. C. Fisher, the 
London agent of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission,® Mazzini asked wheth- 
er there had been published, or was about 
to be published, a good, accurate, pri- 
mary history of the Civil War, relating 
in one volume the events of the war and 
reporting especially the noble individual 
and collective efforts, the money raised 
by voluntary subscription, the work of 
the Sanitary Commission, and anything 
else that might be used to prove the im- 
mense vitality of the American republi- 
can principle. What the United States 
had accomplished was so heroic that 
Mazzini felt, in his own words, “the pro- 
found necessity of having it properly 
known in all our countries, and especially 
in my own.” He planned to have the 
book, if there was one, translated and 
spread everywhere.’ Mazzini wrote that 


S New York Times, June 15, 1865. 


6The United States Sanitary Commission, al- 
though created by the United States government in 
1861 to assist in the care of wounded soldiers and 
their stricken families was supported by private con- 
tributions. As the war progressed, it developed an 
elaborate organization, employing at one time as 
many as five hundred agents. 


7 No comprehensive study on the American Civil 
War had yet been published in Italian. With the ex- 
ception of a long article by Jessie White MARIO en- 
titled ‘‘La schiavitd e la guerra civile negli Stati 
Uniti d’America”’ published in J/ politecnico ({Milan, 
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he had come to interpret America’s tri- 
umph as the triumph of all peoples who 
were struggling for the advent of a re- 
publican era. He felt that by its victory 
America had refuted the charges that 
had been made by his adversaries who 
pointed to the worst period of the French 
Revolution to prove that republics led to 
terror, anarchy, and military despotism. 
By its successful prosecution of the war, 
the United States had done more for re- 
publicanism in four years than his Euro- 
pean brothers had been able to do in fifty 
years of teaching, preaching, and writing. 
The time had now come, according to 
Mazzini, for the United States to com- 
plete its work, especially since it exerted 
considerable power in Europe, and pow- 
er, in his philosophy of the state, was 
duty. “You,” he wrote to Fisher, ‘are 
called on by God to enter a new career.” 
Up to the end of the Civil War, America’s 
chief problem had been “‘to constitute” 
itself and to realize, within its own bound- 
aries, the republican principle which 
was its life. It was natural, Mazzini ad- 
mitted, that while doing this, the United 
States had carefully abstained from in- 
terfering with European movements or 
with the general march of mankind. But 
that task was now fulfilled and America 
was ready to enter a new phase. The life 
of a great people was twofold: “inward 
and outward,” and he added that such 
an amount of heroism and strength as 
had been displayed by the United States 
was bound to lead to more than the solu- 
tion of a mere problem of existence. “It 


1861], XI, 264-310) and later issued as a pamphlet 
and a pamphlet entitled La schiavita ela guerra degli 
Stati Uniti d’America (Rome, 1864) very little had 
appeared in the Italian language. The first compre- 
hensive study, which was not published until 1866, 
was that of Augusto Pau, Abramo Lincoln e la 
guerra fra i federati e i confederati degli Stati Uniti: 
narrazione storico-biografica (2 vols.; Leghorn, 1866- 
68). 


is an implement,” continued Mazzini, 
“given by God for the good of all.” The 
abolition of slavery bound America to 
the onward march of mankind; and the 
admiration of all Europe called the 
United States to play a leading role in 
that onward march. In concluding his 
letter Mazzini reminded Fisher that 
“above American life, above European 
life, there is mankind’s life, mankind’s 
education, mankind’s progress. That is 
the common aim in which we are all 
brothers and combatants. There is our 
great battle—to which all local battles 
are episodes—fought on both continents 
and everywhere, between liberty and 
tyranny, equality and privilege, right and 
might, justice and arbitrary rule, good 
and evil, God and the devil. By these 
four years of noble deeds and self-sacri- 
fice, you have been enlisted to take a 
share in it wherever it is fought.” 
Mazzini expressed similar views in a 
letter to Conway, dated May 25, 186s, 
in which he insisted that the triumphal 
end of the Civil War opened a new era in 
American life. Warning Conway that 
America must intervene in European 
affairs “if you want to avoid being inter- 
fered with,” Mazzini urged that America 
league itself ‘“‘with all our republican na- 
tional parties” and added, “let your 
representation abroad be instructed to 
put themselves in contact with us and to 
give a word of encouragement to our ef- 
forts, a pledge of alliance with our 
future.’ Mazzini frankly admitted that 
he wrote these things to Conway “‘be- 
cause you have friends in the United 
States to whom you may, perhaps, com- 
municate these ideas and who may find 
it advisable to embody them into facts.” 
But, since Conway was opposed to war, 
he, as he frankly admits, did not com- 
municate the contents of this letter to 
anyone, and it remained unknown until 
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it was published for the first time in his 
Autobiography.® 

But Mazzini was not easily discour- 
aged, and although Conway may not 
have mentioned the contents of the 
Italian’s letter to anyone, yet Mazzini 
continued to fight for his ideas, availing 
himself of every opportunity to empha- 
size the important position America had 
achieved in the world and its imperative 
duty to intervene actively in the affairs 
of Europe in order to spread the prin- 
ciples of republicanism. In fact, in De- 
cember 1865, on behalf of the European 
Republican Committee, Mazzini ad- 
dressed a similar appeal to his friends in 
the United States.° 

The three documents—the letter of 
May 21, 1865 to Fisher, that of May 25, 
1865 to Conway, and the appeal of De- 
cember 1865—have a unity of thought 
and purpose that renders them extremely 
important. Referring to the December 
appeal, the editors of Mazzini’s Scritti™® 
state that “it is the first mention of that 
Republican Alliance to which reference 
will be made in a forthcoming volume of 
the Scriiti.”. Now the letter to Conway, 
dated May 25, 1865, urging the United 
States to league with European republi- 
can national parties, was written several 
months prior to the December appeal, so 
that the later Republican Alliance was in 
fact foreshadowed in this letter. In the 
letter to Conway of October 30, 1865, 
which is here given in full, Mazzini once 
more urged the United States to help its 
“republican brothers.”’ This too is more 
than a month before the appeal of De- 


§ II, 61-62. The original manuscript of this letter 
is also in the Conway collection of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. 

9 For the text of this appeal in Italian addressed 
‘To our friends in the United States” see MAzzinI, 
Opere (Imola, 1940), LXXXIII, 187-8. 


1° See introd. to the same volume, p. xiii. 
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cember 1865, in which the editors of the 
Scritti find the first mention of the Re- 
publican Alliance. It was not until Sep- 
tember 1866 that Mazzini announced the 
Universal Republican Alliance, about 
which the editors promised material in a 
forthcoming volume of the Scritti.“ 
Therefore, the letter of October 30, 1865 
gives us Mazzini’s conception of the pur- 
pose to be served by the Alliance almost 
a year before its creation was announced. 
Although it was written in reply to a 
question posed by Conway in which he 
invited the Italian to express his views 
on the colored-suffrage question, the fact 
is that the question of Negro suffrage is 
secondary. The essential thought was 
that the United States, having at long 
last become a leading nation, must 
henceforth aid its republican brothers— 
that was the important mission America 
was even then called upon to fulfil. The 
original text of this letter, dated October 
30, 1865," has not been published. It is 


™In Scritti politici editi ed inediti di Giuseppe 
Mazzini (Imola, 1940), Vol. LXXXVI, there are the 
following articles on the Republican Alliance: 
“Manifesto dell’Alleanza Repubblicana” (Septem- 
ber 1866), pp. 25-46; ‘‘Norme pratiche e circolari per 
’applicazione del principio dell’Alleanza Repubbli- 
cana” (September 1866), pp. 49-58; ‘“‘Lettera al 
comitato in New York dell’Alleanza Repubblicana 
Universale” (1866), pp. 69-77; ‘‘Statuto fondamen- 
tale dell’Alleanza Repubblicana Universale” (1868), 
pp. 169-75; ‘‘Agli uomini dell’Alleanza Repubbli- 
cana Universale” (October 1868), pp. 179-88. Cf. 
W. F. Gatprn’s article, ‘‘Letters concerning the 
‘Universal Republic,’ ”’ American historical review, 
XXXIV (1929), 779-86. Galpin obtained his mate- 
rial from the Garrit Smith Miller collection of 
Syracuse University. 


” A translation of this letter into Italian may be 
found in Mazzint, Scritti politici editi ed inediti, 
LXXXIII, 163-67. On pp. xli-xlii of the introd. to 
this volume the editors give as the source of this 
letter the Unita Italiana (Milan), Jan. 3, 1866, and 
the Dovere (Genoa), Jan. 6, 1866. The Italian text 
of this letter is also found in Umberto Zanorttt- 
Branco, Mazzini (Milan, 1922), pp. 544-49. As its 
source Zanotti-Bianco gives Scritti editi ed inediti di 
Giuseppe Maszzini (Rome, 1891). Using Zanotti- 
Bianco’s Italian text, Alice De Rosen JERVIS re- 
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reproduced here from the manuscript 
found in the Conway collection. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Oct. 30, [1865] 
DEAR Conway, 


You ask my opinion about the coloured- 
men-suffrage question. Can you doubt it? 

You have abolished slavery: you have, as 
a crowning to your glorious struggle, as a 
religious consecration to battles which, 
otherwise, would have only been deplorable 
events, decreed that the sun of the Republic 
shines on all, that he who breathes the air of 
the Republic is free, that, as God is one, so 
on the blessed soil where Liberty is not a 
mere hap-and-hazard fact," but a faith and 
a gospel, the stamp of mankind is one. Can 
you mutilate this great principle? Can you 
cut it down to the monarchical half-freedom 
standard? proclaim the existence of the half- 
man? enthrone a dogma of half-responsi- 
bility? constitute on the republican Ameri- 
can land a middle-ages class of political 
serfs? Is there Liberty without the vote? Is 
not political liberty the sanction, the guar- 
antee of civil liberty? Is not the vote the 
stamp of self-asserting human nature 
through the moral world, as the right of 
labour and property is its self-asserting 
stamp through the physical world? Will you 
turn, by denying this, your democracy to an 
incipient aristocracy? Will you decree that 
colour is moral subalternity? Ignorance is, 
indeed; but you did not chose [sic] educated 
intellect as a test for the electoral right. Had 
you done so, objections might arise on a dif- 
ferent ground, but you could not be accused 
of betraying the very principle you have 





translated the letter into English and included it in 
her Mazzini letters: translated from the Italian: with 
an introduction and notes by Bolton King (London 
and Toronto, 1930), pp. 195-99. The first part of 
this letter down to the phrase ‘“‘but their life will not 
be represented in the councils of the nation,” which 
is found in the middle of the second paragraph, is 
published in Conway, Autobiography, II, 63. 


3In Conway, Autobiography, this word is er- 
roneously transcribed as ‘‘fate.”* 


been proclaiming of applying a different 
rule to two sections of God’s children, of 
saying: “These coloured men will be called 
on to be the armed apostles of national union 
and to give their life for it, but their life will 
not be represented in the councils of the 
nation.” And after all, is not the vote the 
first initiating step to education? Does not 
the very consciousness of a function to per- 
form prompt this man to progress? Is not 
the raising of the rational being in his own 
estimation the best educational beginning 
both for the child and for the ignorant man? 
and what do you fear? Blunders? Is it not 
invariably through blunders that we reach 
truth? Give the vote and education with it: 
shorten for them the blundering period; but 
do not put on a level the good you will 
achieve for all mankind by proclaiming the 
sacredness of a great principle and the little 
evil which may come from the few transient 
blunders of a minority. One thing is, practi- 
cally, sure: These coloured men will un- 
doubtedly vote for those who have called 
them into political existence, whilst, if dis- 
inherited of it, they will be a tool of extra- 
legal agitation in the hands of any man who 
will promise it. 

These things have been, will be said to 
you, far more forcibly than by mine, by 
American voices. But there is one which is 
not, as far as I know, touched upon by your 
countrymen and still is, it seems to me, of a 
prominent vital importance to us all and to 
yourselves. 

It is that your task has changed, that you 
have a sacred duty to fulfil and that you 
shall not, until you have manfully fronted 
and solved the difficulty before which you 
appear now to hesitate, be able to fulfil it. 

There are, for every great nation, two 
stages of life. 

The first must be devoted to self-consti- 
tution, to inward organization, to the fitting 
up, so to say, of the implements and activi- 
ties through which a Nation can undertake 
the work appointed and proceed to fulfil the 
task which has been ordained for her by 
God for the good of all mankind. For, a 
Nation is a living task: her life is not her 
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own, but a force and a function in the 
universal Providential scheme. 

The second begins when, after having 
collected and shown to all the strength and 
the capabilities which breathe in her for the 
task, the Nation enters the lists of Humani- 
ty and links herself, by noble deeds, with 
the general aim. 

You have triumphantly gone through the 
first stage: you are on the threshold of the 
second one and you must either betray your 
national duty or step beyond. 

Through this almost fabulous amount of 
energies, unknown to our old rotten mon- 
archies, which you have displayed; the con- 
stant devotedness of your men and women; 
the all-enduring courage of your improvised 
soldiers; and mainly—do not forget it—the 
cancelling of the only black spot, Slavery, 
which was sullying your glorious republican 
flag; you have struck deep in the heart of 
Europe a conviction that there is in you a 
strong almost incalculable power to be reck- 
oned with in the onward march of mankind. 
All the numerous and ever increasing re- 
publican element in Europe have discovered 
in you their representative. You have be- 
come a leading nation. 

You must act as such. In the great battle 
which is fought throughout the world be- 
tween Right and Wrong, Justice and ar- 
bitrary rule, Equality and Privilege, Duty 
and Egotism, Republic and Monarchy, 
Truth and Lies, God and Idols, your part is 
marked, you must accept it. Workers of 
Humanity, you must feel that to stand aloof 
would be a sin, that Indifference, when the 


HOWARD R. MARRARO 


cause of God’s creation is claiming you, 
would be Atheism. You must, first, sweep 
off the American Continent the enemy who 
has availed himself of your troubles and 
dangers to skulk in at your frontiers and es- 
tablish there an outpost of Cesarism; then, 
help, mainly morally, materially if needed, 
your republican brothers, whenever the 
sacred battle is fought and you can, usefully, 
encourage and strengthen those who toil and 
bleed for Truth and Justice. 

There lies your mission—There your 
glory and safety—There your future. The 
fathers of your Republic will now speak the 
same language. They taught the child, not 
the giant. 

But to fulfil that duty, you must have no 
threatening agitation at home. And this 
suffrage question will be to you a source of 
perennial agitation. A sacred programme, 
not to be deserted, to those amongst you who 
stand by religion and logic, a weapon to 
your enemies, a Damocles’ sword in the 
hands of the four millions of political serfs, 
it will unavoidably absorb you, weaken you, 
keep you powerless and inert abroad, until 
it is solved. 

Think of it, dear Conway, and speak of 
it. You may, of course, make any use of what 
I write; but such thoughts as these will be 
more listened to if coming from an Ameri- 
can. A foreigner is always suspected of 
pleading his own cause which, God knows, 
I am not. 

Ever faithfully yours 


JosePpH MAZzINI 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON RUSSIA AND THE SOVIET UNION 


FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN 


E emergence of the U.S.S.R. as the most 
dynamic world power in the years since 
1944 has inevitably been reflected in a flood of 
books on Russian history and Soviet institu- 
tions. Much of this output is ephemeral; even 
the more serious portion of it often lacks some 
of the attributes commonly associated with high 
standards of scholarship. This is especially true 
of works dealing with the Soviet period. Lack of 
access to adequate information and the un- 
familiar and baffling nature of Soviet concepts 
and ways, as well as other factors, render the 
task of the investigator in this field peculiarly 
difficult. 

In the historical field one of the most ambi- 
tious recent works is Professor Lobanov-Ros- 
tovsky’s Russia and Europe, 1789-1825." The 
title of this book seems somewhat unfortunate 
since its contents are almost exclusively military 
and political. The reader will find little indica- 
tion of the economic, social, and intellectual in- 
terrelations between ‘“‘Russia” and “Europe” 
during this challenging period. 

The chief merit of this work is that it has 
brought together much scattered material in an 
orderly and readable form. The author’s preface 
acknowledges a debt to such masters as Sorel 
and Vandal. Their studies and other secondary 
sources determine the content and tone of this 
volume. Unfortunately the author has not 
brought to his material a fresh point of view or 
a novel presentation. The result is a narrative of 
military campaigns and diplomatic congresses 
containing many interesting facts, which, how- 
ever, are neither analyzed nor evaluated. The 
author’s intention of highlighting Russia’s role 
in his period has not been realized. 

Almost the only attempts at evaluation of 
Russia’s particular contribution to events are 
contained in the introduction and in the com- 


* Russia and Europe, 1789-1825. By Andrei A. 
LoBaNnov-Rostovsky, professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. 448. $5.00. 


ment on pages 427-28. In these sections and in 
the foreword the author seems to suggest that 
Russia’s aspirations for a great role in European 
affairs were and are legitimate and that what he 
considers to have been France’s cordon sanitaire 
policy in the eighteenth century and after the 
first World War was unsound but that Russia 
has met deserved defeat whenever it has upset 
the European balance of power. 

A lighter task than that essayed by Lobanov- 
Rostovsky has been performed with consider- 
able success by Professor Pascal in his pocket- 
sized history of Russia.? This volume is clearly 
and compactly written, well organized, and bal- 
anced in interpretation. Its usefulness for 
French-speaking readers who desire to acquire 
more than an introductory knowledge of Rus- 
sian history is increased by a good brief bibliog- 
raphy of works in French. 

Pascal’s approach is conventional but sound. 
Thus he unqualifiedly accepts the Normanist 
theory of the origin of the Russian state (p. 7) 
which has been repudiated by Soviet scholars in 
their effort in recent years to foster a patriotic 
interpretation of Russian history. He follows the 
tradition of classic Russian historiography in 
attributing a relatively slight influence to the 
Tatar domination (p. 26). The book abounds in 
excellent accounts of important developments, 
such as Peter I’s reforms, and in felicitous sum- 
mary sentences. For example, Pascal writes that 
under Alexander III ‘‘the divorce was accentu- 
ated between authority, resting on an artificially 
consolidated nobility, and the country in full 
economic and social evolution” (p. 112). 

Inevitably such a work of condensation 
raises questions of emphasis. This reviewer feels 
that Pascal has somewhat excessively stressed 


2 Histoire de la Russie des origines d 1917. By 
PIERRE Pascal, docteur és lettres, professeur a 
Ecole des Langues orientales. (‘‘ ‘Que sais-je?”? Le 
point des connaissances actuelles” series.) Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France, 1946. Pp. 134. 
Fr. 45. 
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the political as against the economic, social, and 
intellectual history of Russia, though the latter 
aspects are well treated. The book, despite good 
writing, lacks the charm and feel for its subject 
that mark Pares’ comparable volume in the 
Penguin series.3 There are a few questionable 
statements, omissions, and even mistakes. For 
example, it seems an exaggeration to state that 
by January 1917 the “politicians” were prepared 
for a bourgeois parliamentary regime (p. 134). 
The section on the 1860’s omits mention of im- 
portant factors such as the St. Petersburg fires 
of 1862, attributing the swing to reaction too 
heavily to the Polish rising of 1863. The leader- 
ship of the Mensheviks at the second congress 
of the Bolshevik party is erroneously attributed 
to Plekhanov rather than to Martov. On the 
whole, however, this is a good piece of work. 

We encounter a new atmosphere in turning 
from the above works to the official Soviet his- 
tory of the U.S.S.R. civil war.4 The transition 
from calm objectivity to unabashed partisan- 
ship is startling. 

The fact that this work is edited by Stalin, 
Zhdanov, Molotov, and other Soviet leaders 
naturally enhances its significance. Its charac- 
terization of Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Karenev as 
“traitors” and “‘capitulators” (pp. 23, 25, 26, 
32, 34, 43, 44, 180, 554, etc.) will not surprise 
experts on the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, the 
attitude toward historical events represented 
thereby is significant. 

This book has other values. From it one can 
learn much regarding the emphasis in Soviet 
historical and political thinking on espionage, 
conspiracy, insurrection, and the masking of in- 
tentions by skilful phraseology (see, for ex- 
ample, pp. 27 and 30). The volume contains in- 
teresting biographical information on many 
present-day Soviet leaders. The role of Molotov 
in such activities as directing the agitation work 
of the Military Revolutionary Committee in the 
days before the Bolshevik revolution is stressed 
(p. 600). Zhdanov (p. 108), Kaganovich (p. go), 


3 Russia. By Sir Bernard Pares. Harmonds- 
worth, England: Penguin Books, Ltd., 1940. 


4 The history of the civil war in the U.S.S.R. Vol. 
II, The great proletarian revolution (October-N ovem- 
ber 1917). By G, F. ALExANDROV, I. I. Mintz, 
P. N. Pospe.ov, E. B. Gemxina, E. N. GoRODET- 
sky, I. M. Razcon, E. YAROSLAVSKY, and I. P. 
TovstukHA. Edited by M. Gorky, V. MoLotov 
K. Vorosuitov, S. Krrov, A. ZHDANOV, and J., 
Stary. Translated by J. FrvesBerc. London: 
Lawrence & Wishart, Ltd., 1947. Pp. 651. 15s. 
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Voroshilov (p. 91), Shkiryatov (p. 74), and 
others are praised for their part in the insurrec- 
tion. Stalin is portrayed as Lenin’s right-hand 
man in the revolution. For example, it is stated 
that the “first thing Lenin requested” on his 
arrival in Petrograd in 1917 was an “interview 
with Stalin” (p. 40). 

American scholars will not find this work en- 
tirely satisfactory as a factual account of 
events. Though outwardly severely factual and 
sometimes boringly detailed, it is so heavily 
slanted that it makes the reader exceedingly 
wary. This effect is heightened by the fact that 
so many important statements are either unsup- 
ported by references or are based upon works by 
Stalin or other Soviet authors which were writ- 
ten long after the events described took place. 
No mention is made of such vitally important 
events as Trotsky’s presidency of the Petrograd 
Soviet at the time of the Bolshevik revolution or 
his capture of the Peter-Paul Fortress, etc. 
Trotsky’s writings are ignored in the list of 
references. 

There are authors whom one wishes to praise 
for tackling significant subjects but to criticize 
for a disappointing treatment thereof. Berthold 
Friedl’s treatise on the Leninist-Stalinist phi- 
losophy of war places him in this category.s 
Friedl’s dedication of his book to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is preceded by a photograph of 
Roosevelt and Stalin at Yalta. The author ex- 
plains in his preface that the work grew out of 
his services on the president’s Committee for 
National Morale and that he prepared it on the 
basis of incomplete notes in Europe before de- 
parting for military service in Germany in 
April 1945. Doubtless the circumstances of com- 
position determined in considerable measure the 
peculiar organization and content of the book. 
It contains three parts, dealing, respectively, 
with the Soviet philosophy of war and Engels’ 
teachings on this subject, Lenin’s notebook on 
Clausewitz, and “general views” of military 
strategy in the U.S.S.R. These are supplement- 
ed by two appendixes containing, respectively, 
a long extract from the official Soviet History of 
the Communist party (the version adopted in 


S Les fondements théoriques de la guerre et de la 
paix en U.R.S.S.; suivi du cahier de Lénine sur 
Clausewitz. By Berthold C. Frrept, docteur de 
l'Université de Paris, ancien professeur de langue 
et de civilisation russes, section de 1l’Armée 
(A.S.T.P.), Université de Missouri, U.S.A., chargé 
de mission auprés de l’Armée américaine.° Paris: 
Editions Médicis, 1945. Pp. 203. 
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1938) on dialectical materialism and Stalin’s 
speeches and Orders of the Day of July 3, No- 
vember 6 and 7, 1941, and February 23, 1942. 

Friedl has certainly not succeeded in produc- 
ing a critical analysis of the Soviet theory of 
war. He sees in Clausewitz, Engels, Lenin, and 
Stalin the fountainheads of Soviet military lore. 
This body of doctrine is viewed as having been 
worked out by Engels and Lenin and perfected 
by Stalin. On the whole, it is presented very ab- 
stractly. Friedl has none of the feel for change 
and development in Soviet military thought 
which is so well, even if only incidentally, 
brought out in Dimitri Fedotoff-White’s Growth 
of the Red Army.® The role of Trotsky is simply 
ignored. 

Politically, this book seems to belong to the 
large number of writings of the war or immedi- 
ate postwar periods which sought to create soli- 
darity between the West and the Soviet Union 
by glossing over ideological differences. Thus, 
the dedication declares that Roosevelt’s ‘‘con- 
duct” of the second World War would appear as 
the instrument of peace founded upon the “‘per- 
fect communion of democracies.” 

It is obvious from the brevity of this book 
alone that it could not do justice to its subject. 
Nevertheless, it contains much interesting and 
useful information. It brings out forcefully the 
importance of war in Soviet thinking and the 
vastness of the Soviet government’s efforts in 
military education (pp. 18 and 19, for example). 
While careful not to cite Lenin or Stalin on the 
antagonism between communism and capital- 
ism, the author provides leads which will be 
valuable to the sophisticated reader in his re- 
marks on the predominance of politics in Soviet 
military thought. This aspect is stressed par- 
ticularly in the discussion of Lenin’s military 
views (see especially pp. 45 and 77). Friedl also 
brings out the emphasis in Soviet military 
thought on technological, economic, and mass 
psychological factors. This book, despite its de- 
fects, undoubtedly is worthy of the attention of 
students of the Soviet Union and of military 
experts. 

None of the above works can compare in 
depth and extent of learning or in over-all sig- 
nificance with Alexander Baykov’s recent study 
of the Soviet economic system.’ Baykov’s work 


6 Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1944. Pp. 486. 

7 The development of the Soviet economic system: 
an essay on the experience of planning in the U.S.S.R. 


is the result of some twenty-five years of aca- 
demic research and study in Czechoslovakia and 
England. As he himself points out in the preface 
to his book, he has not been in the U.S.S.R. 
since 1920. Baykov modestly calls his study an 
attempt at a “historical introduction to the con- 
temporary economic system of the U.S.S.R.” 
(p. xii). His “object is to give an analysis of the 
Soviet economic system as such,” rather than to 
follow the “theoretical” approach of comparing 
the Soviet and the ‘‘competitive” systems or the 
“political” approach involving an appraisal of 
the degree of fulfilment of “socialist ideals” 
(p. xiii). 

He divides the development of the Soviet 
economy into four periods: transitional period 
and war communism (1917-21); restoration and 
preparation for the reconstruction of economy 
(1921-29); extensive industrialization, collec- 
tivization, and rationing (1929-35); intensive 
endeavor to improve the country’s economy 
(1936-41). According to Baykov, these periods 
differ so widely that “it is possible to speak of 
four systems.’’ Over two-thirds of the book is 
devoted to the last two periods. 

It would be fruitless to attempt here an ex- 
tensive summary of the content of this highly 
detailed and richly factual work. Suffice it to 
say that for its factual content and massive 
bibliography alone the book would be notable. 
Certainly one of its principal uses will be as a 
reference book for students of Soviet economics 
and history. 

Baykov may be accused of a certain incon- 
sistency. Despite his statement in the preface 
indicating a purely “objective” approach, he 
engages rather freely in highly favorable ap- 
praisals of the results of Soviet economic plan- 
ning and in comparisons of the Soviet with the 
“competitive” economy (pp. 299-307 and 464- 
65). One senses in the book a growing enthusi- 
asm regarding the economic and social achieve- 
ments of the U.S.S.R. The author attempts, 
though in rather sketchy fashion, to evaluate 
the positive and negative aspects of the Soviet 
planned economy, distinguishing, in the case of 
the negative aspects, between those flowing 


By Alexander Baykov, lecturer in charge of the 
department of economics and institutions of the 
U.S.S.R., Birmingham University. (‘‘National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research: econom- 
ic and social studies,” Vol. V.) Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. 
Pp. 514. $6.00. 
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from “special circumstances” and those “‘inher- 
ent in planned economy as such’’ (p. 299). He 
believes that “creative initiative” can be uti- 
lized as fruitfully under a planned as under a 
competitive system and that the “huge quanti- 
tative achievements of the U.S.S.R. in industry 
afford striking proof of the advantages of 
planned utilization of the country’s... re- 
sources” (pp. 302 and 303). While he recognizes 
that there are difficulties in such fields as labor- 
management relations and retail trade in a 
planned economy, he tends to minimize them. 
He is cautiously optimistic about the standard 
of living of the Soviet workers (pp. 344-46), dif- 
fering radically in regard to this problem with 
the views of Manya Gordon in her Workers be- 
fore and after Lenin.® 

Baykov rightly emphasizes the success of the 
Soviet leaders in building a powerful industrial 
machine and in creating effective machinery 
of economic planning. He ignores or minimizes, 
however, such negative features of the Soviet 
economy as forced labor or the somewhat less 
rigorous practice of enrolling youths for labor 
training and service which was introduced in 
1940 and extended by a decree of June 1947. He 
also seems insufficiently aware of the negative 
effects of Soviet red tape and party control on 
the willingness of all but the highest officials to 
assume responsiblity. He gives little indication of 
the indifferent attitude toward the consumer of- 
ten manifested in the Soviet retail trade. Nor 
does he present an adequate picture of the eco- 
nomic lawlessness in the form of “‘speculation,”’ 
graft, etc., arising from the efforts of the popu- 
lation to evade state controls. 

Many economists may be irritated by the 
author’s rather contemptuous attitude toward 
classical economics (p. 462 and passim), though 
they may value the light which he furnishes on 
the little-explored subject of the technique of 
Soviet economic planning. Many students of the 
Soviet Union will regret that Baykov chose to 
isolate economics from politics and so largely to 
overlook the element in Soviet economic poli- 
cies flowing from a determination to transform 
humanity according to Marxist-Leninist ideolo- 
gy. But readers should be grateful for a valuable 
reference work and a sometimes stimulating 
contribution to economic history. 

Many books on the Soviet Union written in 
Western countries have sought to build a bridge 
of understanding between the Soviet and the 


8 New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1941. Pp. 524. 
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Western world’s outlooks. One of the most 
earnest and well meaning of these is that of the 
Swiss theologian, Fritz Lieb.» The greater part 
of this book was prepared during the second 
World War, but the foreword and a section en- 
titled “‘Russia and the future of Europe” were 
written after the capitulation of Germany. The 
author states frankly that his purpose is to con- 
tribute to “a peaceful and fruitful understand- 
ing between the West and the East of Europe” 
(p. 16). 

Lieb’s book is not easy to evaluate since it 
raises some very difficult questions and at- 
tempts to cover a truly vast field. Indeed, it is 
several books, or rather a series of essays on 
themes which the author unfortunately does not 
wholly succeed in integrating. About a third of 
the volume is devoted to historical-philosophical 
chapters seeking to define the essence of the 
Russian world outlook, largely through a study 
of Dostoevski and Vladimir Solovev. This is 
followed by sections on ‘The Russian of today 
in the post-revolutionary epoch,” ‘The rela- 
tions between state and church in the Soviet 
Union,” and “The European man between the 
biblical evangel and Marxian communism.” 
Throughout, the study reflects thoughtfulness, 
accurate information, and at times solid learn- 
ing. 

Lieb’s analysis of the Russian mentality 
leads him to conclusions similar to those ar- 
rived at by other sympathetic students. He 
stresses such qualities as the ‘“pan-humanity” 
which Dostoevski emphasized in his famous 
Pushkin speech, the desire of the Russian for 
“fraternity” derived by identification with the 
group, and the tendency of Russians toward 
“apocalyptic” thinking. He rightly notes the 
antagonistic attitude of Russian thinkers to 
many aspects of the western European spirit 
such as what seemed to them the West’s soulless 
individualism. 

The section on the Soviet period is perhaps 
less successful. It furnishes useful summary ac- 
counts, with apt quotations from Soviet sources, 
of such developments as the unfolding “Soviet 
patriotism,” which Lieb rightly traces far back 
in the thirties, the new attitude toward morality 
and the family, the repudiation of “abstract in- 


9 Russland wunterwegs: der russische Mensch 
zwischen Christentum und Kommunismus. By Fritz 
Lies. (‘Mensch und Gesellschaft” series, ed. 
Konrad FARNER, Vol. IV.) Bern: Verlag A. Francke 
A.G., 1945. Pp. 474. Sw. fr. 14.50. 
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ternationalism,”’ etc. There is much here which 
will be useful to sociologists, political scientists, 
and others. The author tends, however, to give 
the impression that “the radical transformation 
of the inner structure of the Soviet Union” 
has led to a corresponding alteration of the 
U.S.S.R.’s relations to other states and peoples 
(pp. 278-88). 

Lieb’s optimism is manifested particularly in 
the section on church and state in the U.S.S.R. 
Viewing the developments in this field during 
the war as “‘progress in the direction of greater 
freedom of spiritual life in the Soviet Union” 
(p. 361), he concludes by expressing a measure 
of confidence that Stalin will inaugurate a new 
era in the Soviet Union of government based on 
mutual confidence between the people and the 
regime rather than on terror. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book 
is its discussion of the problem posed for Chris- 
tians by Marxism. Here the author penetrating- 
ly and sympathetically analyzes Marxism as an 
ethical protest against an unjust society and 
against a church derelict in its social duty. He 
considers that Marxism is an “error.” He 
stresses Marx’s failure to understand human 
psychology. Marx, he indicates, assumed that a 
change in institutions would lead automatically 
to the flowering of a “freedom” which he consid- 
ered “natural” to man and toward which the 
course of history was inevitably tending. Lieb 
points out that the Russian “experiment,” far 
from leading to the results foreseen by Marx, 
has led to an unprecedented domination of the 
human being by politics and economics. Never- 
theless, he does not permit himself to be discour- 
aged by this but expresses the hope that Chris- 
tians can bridge the gap between the West and 
Russia by practicing Christianity in the socio- 
economic sphere. 

His epilogue on Russia and Europe’s future 
traces the contrasting historical developments 
of Western and Russian concepts of “freedom.” 
Its essence seems to be that the West must add 
“social justice” to freedom, while Russia must 
add individual freedom to the ideal of the up- 
lifting of the masses derived from Marxism, 
modified by “Eurasian” influences. 

Christopher Norborg, whose background as 
Protestant theologian and teacher resembles 
Lieb’s, has also addressed himself to the prob- 
lem of Russia and the West.!® Making due al- 

1° Operation Moscow. By Christoper NorBors. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1947. Pp. 319. 
$3.50. 


lowance for the fact that Lieb is primarily inter- 
ested in philosophical questions, while Norborg 
is concerned mainly with power politics, one 
still is forced to contrast Norborg’s book most 
unfavorably with Lieb’s. Its shrill and overex- 
cited tone, its platitudinous repetition, and, 
above all, its lack of clarity of thought render 
this book of little value to the serious reader. 
Few books are useless, however; Norborg’s 
background as wartime O.S.S. and U.N.R.R.A. 
official has steeped him in concepts and facts 
which even though expressed in a confused 
fashion are sometimes interesting. 

The book consists of four parts: ‘“The war 
that did not end”; “Operation Moscow: the 
political front”; “Operation Moscow: the mili- 
tary front’; and “Operation Moscow: the 
spiritual front.” 

Despite the apparent logic of the above 
framework, the book is sadly lacking in coher- 
ence. Throughout, the author harps on “moral 
Nihilism” and “moral apathy” as the causes of 
the present world crisis. Yet at times he appears 
to be dabbling in psychology, as, for example, 
when he refers to the “political psychosis” of 
Stalinism (p. 32). The warlike title and the tone 
of much of the book are in strange contrast to 
its constant emphasis on spiritual factors. At 
times Norborg seems to regard the Soviet re- 
gime as the center of a world revolutionary 
movement (pp. 71-77), while elsewhere (pp. 
117 and 118) he regards it as the continuation of 
tzarist power-political traditions. These and 
other elements in the book could be combined 
coherently, of course, but Dr. Norborg has not 
succeeded in arriving at such a combination. 
Consequently, the reader flounders in bewilder- 
ment. The usefulness of the book is further re- 
duced by its hyperadjectival style, in which 
“free,” “moral,” “blunt,” and “brilliant” are 
among the most frequently occurring words. 

The only systematic line of thought devel- 
oped is Norborg’s proposal in Part IV for an 
“immediate guarantee of world peace” to be 
achieved by creating under United States aus- 
pices an American, an Atlantic, and a Pacific 
“regional authority.” These “‘police powers” are 
to unite American with British and other mili- 
tary forces and are to obtain bases in such areas 
as China. All this is to be done under the provi- 
sion of the United Nations Charter which 
specifies that, prior to the establishment of a 
United Nations armed force under the security 
council, “regional agencies” must make “‘tran- 
sitional security arrangements.” 
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One’s confidence in the above plan, even 
leaving out of consideration practical difficul- 
ties, is not increased by Norborg’s suggestion 
that the United States and the United Kingdom 
must “take the initiative in closing the ranks of 
Christendom against aggression and atheism’’ 
(p. 235). One can think of populous countries 
which would have little enthusiasm for this par- 
ticular ideological approach. 


FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN 


Occasionally Norborg uses a striking phrase 
such as “Obliteration Day at Hiroshima” (p. 
58). Certainly he has a commendable awareness 
of the crucial problems of international rela- 
tions. But out of a mixture of the results of ex- 
perience, moral indignation, and geopolitics 
more heat than light has been produced. 
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THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF FRANCE, 1815-1870 


ARTHUR L. DUNHAM 


O LITTLE work was done before the first 
World War on French economic history of 
the nineteenth century that authors venturing 
into the field seldom penetrated far and relied 
for their descriptions of agricultural, commer- 
cial, and industrial progress on such authorities 
as Emile Levasseur and the writers of tariff his- 
tories, such as Léon Amé, Alphonse Arnauné, 
and Percy Ashley,’ together with a few govern- 
mental publications, chiefly of a statistical na- 
ture. The result has been that in too many Eng- 
lish and American books French economic prog- 
ress is described almost wholly in terms of the 
tariff and the labor movement, with little refer- 
ence to the progress of industry and none to that 
of agriculture, except as they were affected or 
made manifest by tariff duties. Many French 
books, especially on labor and transportation, 
are unsatisfactory to the economic historian be- 
cause of their emphasis on legal regulations re- 
sulting chiefly from the close connection of law 
with economics in French universities. French 
writers have not, on the whole, followed Levas- 
seur in his effort to describe the French laborer 
as a person needing food, shelter, and clothing 
as well as an organizer and agitator; nor have 
French writers generally followed Levasseur in 
indicating the sources they have used in copious 
footnotes, and still less have they gone beyond 
him to give a real bibliography. 

In bibliographical research there is little help 
to be obtained in the field of economic history 
from the economic sections of chapters in gen- 
eral histories, such as that of Ernest Lavisse.? 
One should turn rather to the bibliographies of 


t Emile Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvriéres 
depuis 1789 (2 vols.; Paris, 1859); Léon Amt, Etude 


_ sur les tarifs de douanes et sur les traités de commerce 
‘(2 vols., 3d ed.; Paris, 1876); Alphonse ARNAUNE, 


Le commerce extérieur et les tarifs de douane (Paris, 
1911); and Percy AsHLEY, Modern tariff history 
(2d ed.; London, 1920). 


2 Ernest LavissE (ed.), Histoire de la France con- 
temporaine (10 vols.; Paris, 1920-22). 


A. Grandin, Henri Sée, Georges Espinas, and 
Henri Pirenne.3 A type of specialized bibliogra- 
phy helpful to the beginner is to be found in the 
text of S. B. Clough and C. W. Cole and in that 
of Ernest Bogart.‘ Another type of bibliography 
is in the studies produced by the school of hu- 
man geography founded by Vidal Lablache. 
Some of these are, of course, almost wholly 
geographical, or even geological, but most have 
valuable information on agriculture. They show 
that a history of French agriculture in the nine- 
teenth century will have to be based chiefly on 
regional studies. This group of geographical 
studies has not received sufficient attention 
from economic historians. The books of J. R. 
Levainville on Rouen, Albert Demangeon on 
Picardy, and René Musset on Maine have valu- 
able material for the historian of commerce as 
well as of agriculture, in both bibliographies and 
abundant footnotes; while Germain Martin on 
the Céte-d’Or, Jules Sion on eastern Normandy, 
Levainville on the Morvan, and Philippe Arbos 
on the Alps are very useful on agriculture alone. 
Martin gives a list of regional studies made be- 
tween 1880 and 1908 which is unique, and Arbos 
shows how rich a source for research is available 
in the various investigations by the ministry of 
agriculture.s 


3 A. GRANDIN, Bibliographie générale des sciences 
juridiques, politiques, économiques, et sociales de 
1800 @ 1925-26 (4 vols.; Paris, 1926, with 9 supple- 
ments to 1935); Henri S£E, ‘‘Recent work in French 
economic history,” Economic history review, I 
(1927), 137-53; Georges Esprnas, ‘Une biblio- 
graphie de l’histoire économique et sociale moderne 
et contemporaine,” Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, III (1905), 649-70; 
and Henri PrrENNE and Ortuers, Bibliographie de 
Vhistoire de Belgique (3d ed.; Brussels, 1931). 

4S. B. CLoucu and C. W. Cote, Economic his- 
tory of Europe (Boston, 1941); and E. L. Bocart, 
Economic history of Europe 1760-1939 (New York, 
1942). 

5 Jacques R. LEVAINVILLE, Rouen (Paris, 1913); 
Albert Drmanceon, La plaine picarde (Paris, 
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Books or articles on economic history, or eco- 
nomics, that supply really useful bibliographies 
have been written by Ernest Teilhac, Henri 
Sée, J. A. Blanqui, and Hubert Bourgin.® The 
most notable book in this group but the least 
known is that of J. B. Say’s successor at the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, Jérome 
Adolphe Blanqui. It was written originally in 
1837 and covers political economy from ancient 
times to that date, but its bibliography discusses 
the literature of Europe on the subject broadly 
and critically, showing an ‘extensive knowledge 
of English, German, and Spanish works, as well 
as some Italian. The critical comments of such a 
well-known teacher and competent economist 
are precious. Later editions have brought the 
bibliography down to 1843. This very useful 
book is rarely cited but exists in this country in 
the Kress collection of the Harvard Business 
School. 

Next there should be considered books on 
special topics, such as finance, transportation, 
and labor, which contain, or are believed to con- 
tain, useful bibliographies. Under finance there 
is the book of J. G. Van Dillen on public banks, 
which contains nothing on the nineteenth cen- 
tury except two sources, Alphonse Courtois and 
Germain Martin, both well known already. 
There is also the great collection of the works of 
Emile and Isaac Péreire? which has been appear- 


1905); René Musset, Le Bas-Maine (Paris, 1917); 
Germain MARTIN and Paul MArTENoT, ‘‘Contribu- 
tion 4 Vhistoire des classes rurailes en France au 
XIX® siécle: la Céte d’Or,” Revue bourguignonne, 
Vol. XIX (1909), Nos. 2, 3, and 4; Jules Sron, 
Les paysans de la Normandie orientale (Paris, 1909); 
J. R. Levarnvit_e, Le Morvan (Paris, 1909); and 
Philippe Arsos, La vie pastorale dans les Alpes 
(Paris, 1922). 


Ernest TEIrLHAc, L’euvre économique de Jean 
Baptiste Say (Paris, 1927); Henri Str, La vie 
économique de France sous la monarchie censitaire 
1815-48 (Paris, 1927); J. A. BLANQut, Histoire de 
Véconomie politique en Europe depuis les anciens 
jusqu’d nos jours, suivie d’une bibliographie raisonée 
des principaux ouvrages d’économie politique (2 vols.; 
Paris, 1837); and Hubert Bourcin, “‘L’histoire 
économique de la France 1800-1830,” Revue d’his- 
toire moderne et contemporaine, VI (1905), 22-37. 


7J. G. Van DILLeN, History of the principal 
public banks (The Hague, 1934); Alphonse Cour- 
Tors, Histoire des banques en France (2d ed.; Paris, 
1881); Germain Martin, Histoire économique 
et financiere de la France, Vol. X in Histoire de la 
nation francaise, ed. Gabriel HANOTAUx (Paris, 
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ing slowly for many years. If publication is ever 
completed, this will be a great and valuable 
source of information on the promotion of 
banks, investment houses, railroads, other pub- 
lic utilities, and on the Saint-Simonians. Of nar- 
rower scope, but actually published, are the 
books of J. B. Vergeot on the Saint-Simonian 
conception of credit and its realization; of Paul 
Mallez, André Nicolle, and V. A. Nigohosian on 
the finances of the Restoration; and, finally, of 
Bernhard Mehrens on French institutions of 
credit and of Johann Plenge on the Crédit 
mobilier. All have excellent bibliographies.*® 

On labor there are two useful bibliographies 
in English, that of D. C. McKay of Harvard on 
the national workshops of 1848 and an article of 
my own covering literature on the period 1815- 
48. Both are critical. In French there are nu- 
merous studies with helpful bibliographies. In a 
class by itself is, of course, the great work of 
Levasseur, which will always remain a classic; 
but in matters of detail it is the work of a 


‘pioneer laying the foundations upon which 


others must build. Next to it in importance is 
the excellent technical study of Frangois Si- 
miand on wages, whose bibliography is almost 
priceless because of the keen intelligence, ex- 
haustive research, and sound judgment of its 
author. Georges Bourgin’s article on the labor 
legislation of the Second Empire contains foot- 
notes that constitute a really useful bibliogra- 
phy. Very different is Edouard Dolléans’s his- 
tory of the labor movement, which has no bib- 
liography at all but only scanty footnotes and is 
so strongly prejudiced on the side of organized 
labor that it lacks the impartiality expected of a 
sound scholar and well-known teacher. The 
1927); and Gustave PEREIRE (ed.), GEuvres d’Isaac 
et Emile Péreire (publication begun in Paris in 
1902; many volumes planned, but few published). 





8 J. B. Verceot, Le crédit comme stimulant et 
régulateur de Vindustrie: la conception saint-si- 
monienne, ses réalisations (Paris, 1918); Paul 
MALLEZ, La restauration des finances frangaises 
aprés 1814 (Paris, 1927); André NIcOLLE; Comment 
la France a payé aprés Waterloo (Paris, 1929); 
V. A. NiconosiANn, La libération du territoire fran- 
cais aprés Waterloo, 1815-1818 (Paris, 1929); 
Bernhard MEHRENS, Die Entstehung und Entwick- 
lung der grossen franszdsischen Kreditinstitute mit 
Berichtigung ihres Einflusses auf die wirtschaftliche 
Entwicklung Frankreichs (Stuttgart, 1911), and 
Johann PLENGE, Die erste Anlagebank: Griindung 
und Geschichte des Crédit Mobilier (Tiibingen, 
1903; 2d ed., Essen, 1921). 
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books of Mmes Hilde Rigaudias-Weiss and 
Marie M. Kahan-Rabecq are better in the dis- 
cussion of sources, the former having a really 
good bibliography and the latter giving much 
information on the material in government 
archives; but both are violently prejudiced 
against employers, bourgeois writers, and even 
against official investigations unless sponsored 
by the ministry of labor. Better are the two 
books of Paul Louis, a writer on the labor move- 
ment for many years, which contain very useful 
bibliographies, and the study of Sreten Maritch 
on the labor movement in Lyon, which has an 
excellent bibliography.9 

In the field of transportation there are two 
names that stand out in the provision of bib- 
liographies: Laurent de Villedeuil, for his bib- 
liography on railroads and for his editing of sev- 
eral volumes of the Péreire papers on the same 
subject; and L. M. Jouffroy, a pupil of Henri 
Hauser, who, in the fourth volume of his monu- 
mental work on the Est railroad, has an excel- 
lent and exhaustive bibliography covering even 
material in archives and innumerable pam- 
phlets. Attention should also be called to the 
Transportation Library of the University of 
Michigan, which is remarkably rich in books 
and pamphlets on all forms of French trans- 
portation since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Bibliographies on the early French rail- 
roads are to be found in articles by Georges 
Lefranc and by this writer and in the book by 
;Gabriel Roselli. Others covering Saint-Simonian 
nfluences on railroads and the Suez Canal are in 
the books of Maurice Wallon and J. L. de 
Puyjalon.'® 


9D. C. McKay, The national workshops (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1933); A. L. Dunuam, ‘Industrial 
life and labor in France 1815-1848,’ Journal of 
economic history, Ill (1943), 117-51; Frangois 
SIMIAND, Le salaire, l’évolution sociale et la monnate 
(Paris, 1932); Georges Bourcrn, “‘La législation 
ouvriére du Second Empire,’ Revue des études 
napoléoniennes, IV (1913), 220-36; Edouard 
Do tiéans, Histoire du mouvement ouvrier (2 vols.; 
Paris, 1936); Hilde RiGAupr1As-WEtss, Les enquétes 
ouvriéres en France entre 1830 et 1848 (Paris, 1936); 
M. M. KAHAN-RaBeEcQ, L’Alsace économique et 
sociale sous le régne de Louis Philippe (2 vols.; 
Paris, 1939); Paul Louts, Histoire de la classe 
ouvriére en France dela Révolution a nos jours (Paris, 
1927) and Histoire du socialisme en France de la 
Révolution & nos jours, 1789-1936 (Paris, 1936); and 
Sreten Maritcu, Histoire du mouvement social a 
Lyon sous le Second Empire (Paris, 1930). 


10 P. C. LAURENT DE VILLEDEUIL, Bibliographie 


Finally, there are useful bibliographies on 
other specialized subjects covering in whole or 
in part the period 1815-70 in France. Such are 
the bibliography on dyestuffs by Jules Garcon, 
the book on coal by Marcel Rouff, the excellent 
study of the cotton industry of Alsace by Ro- 
bert Lévy, and this writer’s article on coal mining 
in France between 1815 and 1848. An article of 
Robert Schnerb on the Second Empire gives 
many references in section 4 that are of value to 
the student of French economic history. Further 
bibliographies are to be found in Sébastien 
Charléty’s books on the Saint-Simonians and 
the city of Lyon, those of H. N. Boon on Na- 
poleon III, A. M. Gossez on the department of 
Nord in 1848, Alfred Martineau on Martinique 
and Guadeloupe, which were great producers of 
cane sugar competing with beet sugar of con- 
tinental France, this writer’s book on the treaty 
of 1860 with England, and that of Robert 
Demoulin on Belgium under William I of the 
House of Orange, 1815-30." 


des chemins de fer (3 vols.; Paris, 1903-6) and 
(ed.) CEuvres d’Emile et Isaac Péreire rassemblées et 
commentées (Series G, ““Documents sur l’origine et 
le développement des chemins de fer’) (4 vols.; 
Paris, 1912-20) (first two vols. on period before 
1870); L. M. Jourrroy, Ligne de Paris a la frontiére 
d’ Allemagne, Vol. IV, Recherches sur les sources de 
la création d’une grande ligne de chemin de fer au 
XIX® siécle (Paris, 1932); Georges LEFRANC, ‘The 
French railroads 1823-42,” Journal of economic and 
business history, II (1930), 299-331; A. L. DuNHaAm, 
‘‘How the first French railroads were planned,” 
Journal of economic history, I (1941), 12-25; Gabriel 
RosE.u, Les origines d’une ligne de chemins de fer: 
la Grand’ Combe-Beaucaire 18 30-1852 (Nimes, 1931), 
Maurice WALLON, Les saint-simoniens et les chemins 
de fer (Paris, 1908); and J. L. de Puyyaton, L’in- 
fluence des saint-simoniens sur la réalisation de 
Visthme de Suez et des chemins de fer (Paris, 1926). 


Jules Garcon, Bibliographie des industries 
tinctoriales depuis les origines jusqu’d 1896 (2 vols.; 
Paris, 1900; 2d ed., 1907); Marcel Rourr, Les 
mines de charbon en France au XVIIT® siécle (Paris, 
1922); Robert Lftvy, Histoire économique de l’in- 
dustrie cotonniére en Alsace (Paris, 1912); A. L. 
Dunuam, ‘“‘The development of coal mining in 
France 1815-1848,” Papers of the Michigan Academy 
of Science, Arts, and Letters, XX VII (1941), 567-80; 
Robert ScHNERB, ‘‘Napoléon III and the Second 
Empire,” Journal of modern history, VIII (1936), 
338-55; Sébastien CHARLETY, Histoire du systéme 
saint-simonien (Paris, 1896) and Bibliographie 
critique de l'histoire de Lyon depuis 1789 jusqu’d nos 
jours (2 vols.; Lyon, 1903); H. N. Boon, Réve et 
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Useful for reference are a series of volumes on 
machines whose patents have expired, published 
by the director of the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers of Paris, and three dictionaries or ency- 
clopedias of industry and trade and one on the 
waterways of France, which give valuable infor- 
mation on the canals, their condition, and the 
charges under the Restoration.? Likewise to be 
considered both for reference and as sources are 
the memoirs of various French academies, of 
which the most important are the Académie des 
Sciences morales et politiques and the Académie 
des Sciences. Both Louis Villermé and Louis 
Reybaud worked for the former in making their 
valuable investigations into the social and eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing in French indus- 
tries in 1836-37 and under the Second Empire. 
Before the Académie des Sciences were read a 
report in 1823 on the railways of England by the 
man who built the first railway in France a few 
years later and one on canals by another en- 
gineer in 1821, when the government was under- 
taking the construction of waterways on a large 
scale. The memoirs of both academies exist in 
the United States, as do the memoirs of nu- 
merous provincial academies. In studying the 
economic history of a country where catalogues 
are always difficult to use and where indexing by 
subjects and cross-indexing are rare, no possible 
source of information can be neglected. One 
should note also the memoirs of the Société cen- 
trale d’Agriculture de France and of certain de- 
partmental societies, such as that of the Seine. 
Among the subjects with which they often deal 
are wool, silk, flax, and coal. The British Mu- 


réalité dans l’ euvre économiuge et sociale de Napoléon 
III (The Hague, 1936); A. M. Gossez, Le départe- 
ment du Nord sous la Deuxiéme République, 1848-52 
(Lille, 1904); Alfred MARTINEAU and L. P. May, 
Trois siécles dhistoire antillaise (Paris, 1935); 
A. L. Dunnam, The Anglo-French treaty of 1860 and 
the progress of the industrial revolution in France 
(Ann Arbor, 1930); and Robert DemouLin, Guil- 
laume I®* et la transformation économique des provinces 
belges 1815-18 30 (Paris, 1938). 


2B. J. Curistian, Description des machines et 
procédés spécifiés dans les brevéts d’invention (20 
vols.; Paris, 1818-30); A. BAUDRIMONT and OTH- 
ERS (eds.), Dictionnaire du commerce et de l'industrie 
(4 vols.; Brussels, 1837-40); E. O. Lama, Diction- 
naire encyclopédique et biographique de l’industrie et 
des arts industriels (10 vols.; Paris, 1881-91); and 
A. L. T. RAvinet, Dictionnaire hydrographique de 
la France (2 vols.; Paris, 1824). 
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seum has the memoirs of the Société centrale 
from 1785 to 1888. 

Essential for both bibliographical references 
and direct information on coal and iron mines, 
the progress of metallurgy, and the various 
forms of transportation in France are the An- 
nales des mines, the Annales des ponts et chaus- 
sées, and the various governmental reports pub- 
lished most frequently by the ministry of public 
works but sometimes by the ministries of com- 
merce or the interior. Several complete sets of 
both the Annales des mines and the Annales des 
ponts et chaussées exist in the Library of Con- 
gress, the Harvard Library, and the New York 
Public Library. Both contain statistical surveys, 
reports of various kinds, and memoirs on special 
topics. Many of the mining inspectors, as well as 
those of the Ponts et Chaussées, were able and 
shrewd observers, or even men of notable ability 
as scientists. 

There are many other annals published in 
France, some of which are like encyclopedias 
and others more like reviews. Among the former 
the most important is the Annales de l'industrie, 
published under changing titles and with the 
collaboration of others by J. G. Moléon in about 
eighty volumes from 1820 to 1844. This forms 
an important source of technical information on 
manufacturing, agriculture, physics, and chem- 
istry. Several French departments have pub- 
lished annals for various periods, as have insti- 
tutions like the Ecole des Sciences politiques 
and the society for the improvement of silk, 
which flourished from 1837 to 1852. More mod- 
ern publications of this type useful to the eco- 
nomic historian are the Annales de Bretagne, 


3 F, L. Becquey, Rapport au rot sur la naviga- 
tion intérieure de la France (Paris, 1820) (reprinted 
in Mo.fton, Annales, I [1820], 138-53, 193-209, 
see n. 14 below) and Statistique des routes royales 
(Paris, 1824); France, Ministére de 1’Intérieur, 
Rapport au roi sur la situation au 31 mars 1825 des 
canaux entrepris en vertu des lois des 20 juin et 5 aout 
1821, 17 avril et 14 aotit 1822 (Paris, 1825); France, 
Ministére du Commerce et des Travaux publics, 
Situation au 31 juillet 1832 des canaux entrepris en 
vertu des lois des 20 juin et 5 aotit 1821, 17 avril et 14 
aout 1822, 24 mars et 8 juin 1825, et 29 mai 1827 
(Paris, 1832); France, Ministére de l’Intérieur, Rap- 
port au roi relative aux chemins vicinaux (Paris, 1843) 
(this is at Harvard);and France, Ministére des Tra- 
vaux publics, Statistique de la navigation intérieure 
(Paris, 1888) and Les travaux publics de France ... 
par MM. F. Lucas [roads] ... , Ed. Collignon [rail- 
roads], H. de Lagréné [rivers and canals] efc. (5 vols.; 
Paris, 1883). 
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de Bourgogne, de l’Est, and de géographie. Last 
and most useful of all is the Annales d’histoire 
économique et sociale founded in 1929 by a group 
led by Marc Bloch and Georges Lefebvre and 
republished after the second World War un- 
der the title of Annales. One of the greatest 
services rendered by this periodical has been 
its bibliographies, which have made known 
French studies to foreign economic historians 
and foreign studies to the scholars of France, 
thereby stimulating both to greater activity. 
There should also be included in this sec- 
tion the Archives des découvertes et des inventions, 
begun under the First Empire and continued 
until the middle of the reign of Louis Philippe, 
and the Annuaire statistique, which, although 
published regularly only after the period with 
which this article is concerned, has tables of 
figures that go far enough back to be useful." 

There is, of course, a vast amount of material 
on French economic history in the national 
archives. Of particular importance are the 
Series F'° on agriculture, F™ on food, F” on 
commerce and industry, F*4 on the Ponts et 
Chaussées and mines, F?* on statistics, and 
F''JII giving the reports of the prefects, par- 
ticularly on agriculture. There is also much to be 
found in the archives of the departments and in 
those of the more important municipalities. 
Finally, there is material of value on France in 
various series of the British blue books, accounts 
and papers, and reports of committees of the 
house of commons. In 1824-25 the well-known 
committee of Joseph Hume on labor investi- 
gated the exportation of British machinery, espe- 
cially that for the textile industries. Both had 
important results in legislation and both throw 
much light on French industrial progress. 

The literature on French economic history in 
periodicals is large and sometimes valuable. The 


™J. G. Morton and L. S. Le Normanp, 
Annales de V’industrie nationale et étrangére (24 
vols; Paris, 1820-27) (continued by MOoLfon 
alone as Annales de l'industrie manufacturiére, 
agricole et commerciale [55 vols.; Paris, 1827-44]) 
(this is at Yale); Annales del’ Ecole libre des Sciences 
politiques (Paris, 1897 ) (often classified under 
Revue des sciences politiques); Annales de la société 
séricicole (15 vols.; Paris, 1837-52); Annales de 
Bretagne (Paris, 1886——); Annales de Bourgogne 
(Dijon, 1929); Annales de l’Est (Paris, 1887- 
1913); Amnales de géographie (Paris, 1891——); 
Archives des découvertes et des inventions nouvelles 
faites dans les sciences, les arts et les manufactures (21 
vols.; Paris, 1808-28); and Annuaire statistique de la 
France (Paris, 1878-1920). 





most important periodical is probably the Bul- 
letin of the Société industrielle of Mulhouse pub- 
lished continuously since 1826, of which there is 
a complete set at the University of Michigan. 
This society was keenly interested in mechanical 
improvements and inventions, in transporta- 
tion, fuel, dyestuffs, and in public questions 
such as poor relief, the tariff, and legislation on 
the labor of children. The position and the pe- 
culiarly difficult problems of Alsace produced a 
group of progressive and intelligent industrial 
leaders which could scarcely be equaled in 
France and which was well informed regarding 
industrial progress in Great Britain, Belgium, 
and the German states, as well as in all parts of 
France itself. Next in importance is probably 
the bulletin of the Société d’Encouragement 
pour |’Industrie nationale, published continu- 
ously since 1801. The interests of this group 
were narrower, and its memoirs and reports 
cover chiefly mechanical inventions and im- 
provements, but it was semiofficial, having close 
relations with the French government and the 
academies and offering prizes that stimulated 
several inventions. Its bulletin is priceless as a 
bibliography and can easily be consulted at the 
society’s library in Paris opposite the church of 
St.-Germain-des-Prés. 

There were, in time, numerous other indus- 
trial societies, as at Reims, but only one of them 
appears to have published a useful bulletin at an 
early date. This was the society of the district 
of St.-Etienne, where coal and iron mining, the 
silk industry, and metallurgy in various forms 
were important and where the problem of trans- 
portation was singularly difficult to solve. This 
society began to issue its bulletin in 1823 and 
appears to have done so ever since except for a 
few brief intervals, such as that from 1842 to 
1845.5 One does not find here the international 
outlook of Alsace or the keen interest in prob- 
lems of public welfare. The point of view is dis- 
tinctly provincial and conservative, but the in- 
formation supplied is often exceedingly valu- 
able. The manufacturers of St.-Etienne were so 
acutely class conscious that they gave far more 
interesting information on social conditions and 
the labor problem than they intended to supply. 
Their bulletin is also useful on commercial or- 
ganization and methods. Many industrial cen- 
ters in France, and probably some agricultural 


*S Bulletin industriel, publié par la Société d’ Agri- 
culture, Sciences, Arts et Commerce de I’ Arrondisse- 
ment de St. Etienne. 
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ones, had “societies of emulation” which often 
published bulletins, as did that of Rouen. The 
capital of Normandy would seem to have been a 
sufficiently important commercial and manufac- 
turing center to have supported an industrial so- 
ciety. Its bulletin, begun in 1810, has scattered 
memoirs and reports of interest to historians of 
both industry and agriculture. One more bul- 
letin should be mentioned by name, that of a 
society for improving wool, which is announced 
as published from 1825 to 1830 but has been 
found for the first two years only.*® This almost 
unknown journal that appeared so briefly has 
priceless material on the breeding of sheep in 
France and especially on that of English sheep, 
whose wool was thought necessary for worsteds. 
Much light is thereby thrown on the woolen 
industry and on agriculture. 

Other periodicals of great importance remain 
to be considered. The oldest is the Revue des 
deux mondes, which has appeared continuously 
since 1830. While usually avoiding highly tech- 
nical matters and dealing chiefly with questions 
of great public interest, its articles on transpor- 
tation, agriculture, the tariff, and banking are 
often of real importance and value. This review 
published Charles Coquelin’s articles on the 
linen industry of France in 1839 which form one 
of the best written and most significant of our 
sources on the industrial revolution. While eco- 
nomic historians might tend to neglect the 
Revue des deux mondes as primarily literary, 
they would naturally consult the Journal des 
économistes, begun in 1841, and the useful 
Annuaire d’économie politique et de la statistique 
published by the same group of writers from 
1844 to 1899. Another source of the greatest im- 
portance is virtually unknown and is rarely 
mentioned by economic historians, although it 
is indispensable for the period of the July 
Monarchy. This is the Journal de l’industriel et 
du capitaliste, which was published only from 
January 1836 to December 1840. At the start it 
had a brilliant group of editors headed by Jules 
Burat who wrote on agriculture and industry 
but especially well on transportation. They 
were accurate in their use of statistics, a rare 
quality at that period, and liberal in their point 
of view. It is most regrettable that the publica- 
tion of this admirable journal ceased after five 
years and the issue of nine volumes. This writer 
knows of only two sets, one at the Ministry of 


© Bulletin de la Société d’ Amélioration des Laines 
(Paris, 1825-30). 
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Commerce and the other at the Bibliothéque 
nationale in Paris. 

The Economic history review and the Journal 
of economic history are useful to the economic 
historian of modern France chiefly as bibliogra- 
phies or for the few articles already cited. The 
same can be said for the Revue belge de philologie 
et d@’histoire published at Brussels since 1922. 
The Revue d’économie politique since 1902 has 
had occasional articles of interest to the eco- 
nomic historian, usually on labor. The Revue 
@’histoire Economique et sociale, appearing first in 
1907 as the Revue d’histoire des doctrines éco- 
nomiques et sociales and then adopting the 
simpler title after 1919, has three articles by 
Henri Sée, two of them on the agriculture of the 
earlier nineteenth century and one on the labor 
movement in the same period.’? The Revue 
d’histoire moderne et contemporaine, published 
from 1899 until the second World War as the 
organ of the Société d’Histoire moderne, con- 
tains half-a-dozen articles of interest to the eco- 
nomic historian: two on labor, two on industrial 
establishments, two on the agricultural crisis of 
1816-17, and one on a railroad."* Most of these 
were published between 1929 and 1939, indicat- 
ing the increasing interest of French historians 
in the economic history of their country, which 
is shown also in the bulletin of the Société d’His- 
toire moderne, which has resumed publication 
with brief summaries of the papers read at its 
meetings. The Revue de l’histoire de Lyon, pub- 
lished from 1902 to 1914 and from 1921 to 1924, 
is a continuation of the Revue du lyonnais begun 


17 “Les progrés de l’agriculture en France de 1815 
a 1848,” IX (1921), 67-91; ‘‘Quelques apercus sur 
la condition de la classe ouvriére et sur le mouve- 
ment ouvrier en France de 1815 a 1848,” XII 
(1924), 493-521; and ‘‘L’économie rural en Anjou 
dans la premiére moitié du XIX® siécle,”’ XV 
(1927), 104-22. 

Paul MANTOUXx, ‘“‘Patrons et ouvriers en 
juillet 1830,” III (1901-2), 291-96; Georges WEILL, 
‘*Les journaux ouvriers 4 Paris 1830~—70,”’ IX (1907), 
89-103; Louis GUENEAU, ‘‘La disette de 1816-17 dans 
une région productive de blé, la Brie,” N.S., IV 
(1929), 18-46, 81-95; Robert MARJOLIN, ‘Troubles 
provoquées en France par la disette de 1816-17,” 
N.S., VIII (1933), 423-60; Félix Ponte, “L’Al- 
sacien J. G. Humann,” N.S., XII (1937), 227-45; 
R. Crozet, ‘‘Contribution a l’histoire de la voie 
ferrée de Paris 4 Toulouse et du réseau ferré entre 
Loire moyenne et Cher,” N.S., XIV (1939), 241-60; 
and Paul Leur.ror, ‘‘Une monographie d’établisse- 
ment industriel alsacien en 1826,” N.S., V (1930), 
56-61. 
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in 1825 and published fairly continuously there- 
after. The two titles are sometimes used inter- 
changeably. It contains four articles of interest 
to historians, all published between 1910 and 
1912. Three deal with labor; the other is con- 
cerned with the problem of transportation in the 
valleys of the Saéne and Rhéne."9 

Another type of source is a series of pub- 
lications in France called statistiques, which 
may be official or issued by private individuals. 
They may be little more than sets of figures clas- 
sified methodically without interpretation or ex- 
planation or any indication of the degree of 
care, thoroughness, or accuracy with which they 
were obtained. They may cover the commerce, 
agriculture, or industry of the whole of France 
or of only a single department or town. It is 
dangerous, therefore, to base important conclu- 
sions upon any one of them unless one knows 
who prepared it, under what conditions, and for 
what purpose or unless one can check the figures 
from some other source. For the period 1815- 
70 there is nothing official that is reliable before 
the restoration of the statistical service of the 
government in 1833. The figures published by 
the customs service on foreign trade, which are 
generally expressed in francs, must be used with 
great caution because the price level of 1826 was 
used until 1850, although most prices decreased, 
and some did so notably, in that quarter of a 
century. There are thirteen volumes of the 
Statistique de la France published from 1835 to 
1852, when the title was changed to Statistique 
générale and then changed again to Annuaire 
statistique in 1878. Regular annual publication 
does not seem to have occurred before this last 
date, and the tables are seldom full enough to 
be very useful on the period before 1890. An 
agricultural census was made in 1836 and pub- 
lished in four volumes in 1840-41. Supplement- 
ing this is a volume on cereals in 1843 and one on 
agriculture in general in 1848, both by Alex- 
andre Moreau de Jonnés, an active writer on 
economic subjects as early as 1824 and, before 
1847, director of the census. In 1847 the govern- 
ment published under his direction a census of 
industry covering sixty-three departments, the 


1?Paul TrucHon, ‘“‘La vie intérieure de la 
fabrique lyonnaise sous la restauration,’ IX 
(1910), 409-34; ‘‘Les transports et voies de com- 
munication au service du commerce lyonnais sous 
la restauration,’’ X (1911), 362-73; and ‘‘La vie 
ouvriére 4 Lyon sous la restauration,’’ XI (1912), 
195-222; and Marcel BLANCHARD, ‘‘Une émeute 
ouvriére dans |’Isére en 1819,” XIII (1914), 271-91. 


figures for which were collected chiefly in 1845; 
and in 1856 Moreau de Jonnés published an- 
other industrial census in one volume. From his 
own comments in these volumes of 1845 and 
1856 and from an article he wrote in the Journal 
des économistes in 1847, it can be learned that 
the figures given in these censuses are usually 
approximative only, are seldom of great value, 
and should never be used unless in connection 
with other sources, because grave inaccuracies 
are frequent. Moreau de Jonnés shows also that 
the figures given by Count J. A. C. Chaptal in 
the census of 1812, ordered by Napoleon, are 
useless and that those given by Chaptal in 1818 
are based on the Napoleonic census in great 
part. It is true that Chaptal collected many 
himself and that he was both a manufacturer 
and a shrewd observer, but it is also clear that 
he loved to swell figures. A census published by 
J. H. Schnitzler in several volumes in 1846 is 
severely criticized by Moreau de Jonnés and 
should be used with caution. Many of the 
sources he used were good, but others were not, 
and he was more interested in classifying figures 
than in explaining their significance. The census 
published in 1860 in two volumes by Maurice 
Bloch is too comprehensive and uncritical and is 
based on the statistique générale for 1847 and 
1852. The work of George R. Porter, the Eng- 
lish statistician, throws some light on French 
economic conditions under the July Monarchy, 
especially the French edition of his Progress of 
Great Britain, as translated with comments on 
France by Philippe Chemin-Dupontés, with a 
preface by Michel Chevalier.” 

Local censuses exist and are sometimes very 
useful. They are available for the departments 
of Loire, Haut-Rhin, Aisne, Gard, Hérault, and 
Bouches-du-Rhdéne, to name only the most use- 
ful; and also for those of Dréme, Meurthe, and 


20 J. H. SCHNITZLER, Statistique générale, métho- 
dique et complete de la France (4 vols.; Paris, 1846); 
Maurice Biocu, Statistique de la France comparée 
avec les autres états de V Europe (2 vols.; Paris, 
1860); France, Bureau de la Statistique générale, 
Statistique générale (Paris, 1835-73) (published 
very irregularly; the three volumes covering the 
period 1815-47 appeared in 1842, 1845, and 1847; 
there is confusion between this Statistique générale, 
the Stastique de la France, and the Annuaire sta- 
tistique); and G. R. Porter, Progrés de la Grande 
Bretagne accompagné de notes et tableaux présentant 
les progrés analogues pour la France, trans. and ed. 
Philippe CHEmiIN-Dupontés, with a preface by 
Michel CHEVALIER (Paris, 1837). 
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Loire-Inférieure. In the case of the Loire, with 
its important industries and coal mines, there 
are fortunately two censuses, for 1818 and 1835, 
which are supplemented by numerous books on 
the industries concerned and by the publica- 
tions of the Société industrielle of St.-Etienne 
that have been mentioned. The department of 
the Meurthe at the time of this census, 1842, 
was almost wholly agricultural. In the Aisne, on 
the other hand, where the census was made in 
1826, industry had long been important, and 
much light is thrown upon the problem of power 
and upon the competition between the linen and 
cotton industries. Finally, there is an industrial 
census of 1846 for the town of Troyes, a notable 
center of hosiery.?* 

Two significant sources of evidence on the 
economic history of France in the nineteenth 
century are the enquétes and the expositions, 
both published by the government, or with its 
authorization. The government of the Restora- 
tion in its last years was keenly interested in 
the economic development of the country. It 
began the series of enguétes, which were usually 
tariff hearings under the supervision of the high- 
er council of commerce, with iron and sugar in 
1829, while the manufacturers of Paris held a 
similar enquéte of their own on cotton.” These 


4% Joseph Duptessy, Essai statistique sur le 
département de la Loire (Montbrison, 1818); Achille 
P£NOT (ed.), Statistique générale du département du 
Haut-Rhin (Mulhouse, 1831); Christophe de ViL- 
LENEUVE-BARGEMONT, Statistique du département 
des Bouches du Rhéne (4 vols.; Marseille, 1821-29); 
Hippolyte CreuzE pE Lesser, Statistique du dé- 
partement de l’Hérault (Montpellier, 1824); J. B. L. 
BRAYER DE BEAUREGARD, Statistique de l’Aisne 
(2 vols.; Saint-Quentin, 1826); J. B. Hurer DE 
CoETLIZAN, Statistique du département de la Loire 
Inférieure (Paris, n.d., but before 1830); Alphonse 
PEyRET, Statistique industrielle du département de 
la Loire (St.-Etienne, 1835); Nicolas de Lacrorx, 
Statistique du département de la Dréme (Valence, 
1835); Hector RrvorrE, Statistique du département du 
Gard (2 vols.; Nimes, 1842); Henri LEepace, Le 
département de la Meurthe, statistique historique et 
administrative (2 vols.; Nancy, 1842); and N. J. J. 
GrfAv, Statistique de la production de l’arrondisse- 
ment de la ville de Troyes pour l’anné 1846 (Troyes, 
1848). 


2 France, Ministére du Commerce et des Manu- 
factures, Enguéte sur les sucres (Paris, 1829) and 
Enquéte sur les fers (Paris, 1829); and Rapport de la 
commission libre, nommée par les manufacturiers et 
négociants de Paris sur l’enquéte relative a l'état actuel 
de l'industrie du coton en France (Paris, 1829). 
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were followed by investigations of coal in 1832; 
prohibitions in 1834 (which meant chiefly the 
textile industries); long, combed wool, 1836; 
linen and hemp, 1838; cotton yarn, 1853; cere- 
als, 1859; the treaty of 1860 with England; and 
the economic system of France in 1870.23 At 
each the testimony of manufacturers and mer- 
chants was heard with the usual type of special 
pleading, exaggerating of difficulties, and swell- 
ing of expenditures. Yet much can be learned 
because some manufacturers and many mer- 
chants were fair and truthful. These enquétes 
are fairly familiar to French scholars, particu- 
larly that on prohibitions, but not to foreigners 
because in many cases the records are to be 
found only in France. Actually the enquéte of 
1834 on prohibitions is at both Harvard and the 
University of Michigan. But there is one pecu- 
liarly difficult case, that of the enquéte of 1860, 
published in seven volumes. Only the seventh, 
which was published separately later, is valu- 
able, for it contains the reports of carefully se- 
lected government agents on French industries. 
Its existence is unknown at the Bibliothéque 
nationale, but it can be found at the Ministry 
of Commerce and in the library of the Société 
d’Encouragement. A few enguétes on labor were 
held early, one by the Constituent Assembly of 
1848, which was not completed but is useful. 
Some of its material is still unpublished in the 
archives of the Chamber of Deputies. One part 
of this enquéte, that on the canton of Charle- 
ville, where the nail industry was going through 
an acute phase of the industrial revolution, was 
published separately in 1849 and is cited by 


23 France, Conseil supérieur du Commerce, 
Enquéte pour la recherche et la constatation des 
faits qui doivent servir a résoudre la question de savoir 
sil y a lieu de supprimer ou de réduire le droit 
percu sur les houilles étrangéres, a leur importation 
en France tant par mer que par terre, commencée le 
13 novembre 1832 (Paris, 1833); Enqguéte relative a 
diverses prohibitions établies a V’entrée des produits 
étrangers (3 vols.; Paris, 1835); France, Conseil 
supérieur du Commerce, Enquéte sur les fils de laine 
longue et peignée (Paris, 1836); Enquéte sur les 
fils et tissus de lin et de chanvre par le conseil supérieur 
du commerce, novembre 1838 (Paris, 1838); Enquéte 
relative au régime de douane des cotons filés (Paris, 
1855); Enquéte par-devant le conseil d’état sur la 
revision de la législation des céréales (3 vols.; Paris, 
1859); Enquéte: traité de commerce avec |’ Angleterre 
(7 vols.; Paris, 1860); and Enguéte parlementaire 
sur le régime économique en France (Paris, 1872). 
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Simiand.*4 A separate enquéfe on industry in 
Paris in 1847-48 was held by the chamber of 
commerce of the capital and published by it in 
1851, while the chamber of commerce of Rouen 
investigated the cotton and dyestuffs indus- 
tries of northern Normandy since 1859 and pub- 
lished its findings in 1869.5 

Expositions were held at frequent intervals 
beginning in 1819. Achille de Colmont wrote one 
history of them in 1855. This work is useful; but, 
in general, the best material is in the report of 
the central jury of each exposition, usually cata- 
logued under the name of the chairman, al- 
though in 1827 a special history of that exposi- 
tion was written by Blanqui. Reports on special 
subjects were made to the central jury, and 
sometimes these were published separately. 
This was done with those of A. M. Héron de 
Villefosse on metallurgy in 1819 and 1827. Ex- 
cellent books on the expositions of 1839 and 
1844 were written by Adolphe Blaise. In 1849 
the reports of the central jury were issued anon- 
ymously, so that these three volumes, which are 
exceedingly valuable because of the unusual 
ability of the various reporters, are not cata- 
logued in the Bibliothéque nationale, although 
they are in the library of the chamber of com- 
merce of Paris and in the British Museum. The 
most important of the expositions for the eco- 
nomic historian was that at London in 1851. 
The reports of the French commission were 
published in sixteen volumes under the chair- 
manship of Baron Charles Dupin. Volumes IV 
and V contain a series of valuable historical re- 
ports on the textile industries, while Volume 
III, published in two separate parts, is a history 
of machinery by General Jean Victor Poncelet, 
the only really good work on this subject for the 
earlier nineteenth century but never catalogued 
under its author’s name. The entire set of these 
priceless volumes is at the University of Michi- 
gan. Of the later expositions those of 1862 and 
1867 produced reports of much less value, al- 


24““Enquéte du comité du travail de 1848 aux 
archives de la Chambre des Députés ”(unpublished, 
but used by Levasseur and others); Dr. Francois 
Xavier Masson, Enguéte sur la question du travail 
agricol et industriel dans le canton de Charleville 
(Méziéres, 1849). 


25 Statistique de Vindustrie a Paris résultant de 
Venquéte par la chambre de commerce de Paris pour 
les années 1847-48 (Paris, 1851); and Alphonse 
CorprER, Exposé de la situation des industries du 
coton et des produits chimiques dans la Seine In- 
férieure et l’Eure 1859-69 (Rouen, 1869). 


though both were edited by Michel Chevalier. 
The most useful to the economic historian are 
those of 1889 and 1900, the last being in six vol- 
umes edited by Alfred Picard. In using these 
reports, it must be borne in mind that the em- 
phasis is on products of luxury and the rewards 
given to their exhibitors, while coarser and 
cheaper products bought in great quantities by 
the working classes are scarcely mentioned, nor 
are many important manufacturers who did not 
exhibit. The picture of the French economy thus 
given is badly distorted unless corrected by in- 
formation from other sources, such as the en- 
quétes, books on the expositions like those of 
Blaise, and publications of bodies like the in- 
dustrial society of Mulhouse, or the numerous 
histories of cities or of individual industries.” 
A number of books dealing with the industrial 
revolution or with other aspects of the changing 
economic and social structure of France de- 
serve attention. Many cannot be mentioned in 
this article, just as it will not be possible here to 
discuss in detail the literature on the Saint- 
Simonians, economic theory, socialism, or the 
tariff. It is necessary also to omit a great mass of 
tendentious or propagandistic literature, wheth- 
er it deals with the misery of the French people, 
with transportation, or with the Bank of France. 
But there are books and articles that deal with 
more than one subject or express a point of 
view valuable to the economic historian of 


76 Achille de CoLmont, Histoire des expositions 
(Paris, 1855); Paris: exposition des produits de 
Vindustrie francaise 1819, ed. Louis Costaz (Paris, 
1819); Louis HE£RICART-FERRAND DE THURY, 
Exposition des produits de Vindustrie frangaise 
(Paris, 1823) and Exposition de 1827 (Paris, 1827); 
Jérome Adolphe Biangut, Histoire de l’exposition 
des produits de lV’industrie francaise 1827 (Paris, 
1827); Charles Dupin, Exposition des produits de 
Vindustrie frangaise (3 vols.; Paris, 1836) and 
Exposition de 1839 (3 vols.; Paris, 1839); Adolphe 
BLAISE, Exposition de 1839: comple rendu par le 
comité d’examen du ‘‘Mémorial du commerce et de 
Vindustrie” (Paris, 1839) and Exposition de 1844 
(Paris, 1844); ANON., Exposition de 1849 (3 vols.; 
Paris, 1850); Exposition universelle de 1851: travaux 
de la commission francaise, ed. Charles Dupin 
(17 vols.; Paris, 1858-68) (Vol. II was never pub- 
lished); Michel CHEVALIER, Exposition universelle 
de 1862: rapports des membres de la section francaise 
(7 vols.; Paris, 1862-64) and Exposition universelle 
de 1867 (13 vols.; Paris, 1868); France, Ministére 
du Commerce, de |’Industrie et des Colonies, 
Exposition internationale de 1889 a@ Paris (many 
vols.; Paris, 1889-91); and Alfred Picarp, Le bilan 
d’un siécle 1801-1900 (6 vols.; Paris, 1906). 
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France. Among these are the book of Count 
Alexandre de Laborde on “‘the spirit of associa- 
tion,” which is really a brilliant economic sur- 
vey of France between 1815 and 1820. It is car- 
ried a little further by the late Léon Cahen’s 
suggestive article on the bourgeoisie under the 
Restoration. Next come three books by Henri 
Sée on the economic history of France, es- 
pecially his general economic history published 
in German and recently translated into French. 
Like his articles that have been mentioned, 
they are full of useful facts, suggestive ideas, 
and brilliant interpretations. Baron Charles 
Dupin was a prolific writer and spoke in pub- 
lic even more, but only one of his books need 
be mentioned here. In it he gives a survey of 
the production of France in 1827 and sup- 
plies much information even if he fails to or- 
ganize it well or to explain its significance. 
J. A. R. Marriott, well known in England, has 
written a book on the revolution of 1848 from 
the economic point of view, which simply re- 
prints Louis Blanc’s Organisation du travail and 
Emile Thomas’s well-known and none too ac- 
curate account of the national workshops, 
which has been completely superseded by Mc- 
Kay’s book already mentioned for its bibliog- 
raphy. The comments and introduction added 
by Marriott in his book are both unimportant 
and inaccurate, but his book has often been 
cited. Armand Audiganne has done much better 
in an article on the economic crisis which helped 
to cause that revolution and was prolonged and 
intensified by it, and he puts the economic his- 
torian further in his debt by a very valuable 
survey of French industries and their working 
conditions, which accomplished far more than 
its immediate purpose of describing the exposi- 
tion of 1855. An anonymous publication on the 
Pas-de-Calais in 1900 gives a long survey of in- 
dustrial and agricultural development in that 
department during the nineteenth century. It 
is particularly good on beet sugar, coal, and the 
tulle industry. Two other books that are useful 
are the volume of economic studies of Jean 
Jules Clamageran and a general survey of 
French economic development by G. Renard 
and A. Dulac.?7 


27Charles Morazt, La France  bourgeoise, 
XVIII-XX siécles (Paris, 1946); Alexandre de 
LABORDE, De l’esprit d’association dans tous les 
intéréts de la communauté (Paris, 1818; 2d ed., 1821 
in 2 vols.); Léon CAHEN, “L’enrichissement de 
la France sous la restauration,” Revue d'histoire 
moderne, N.S., V (1930), 178-207; Henri S£kg, 
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On the financial history of the period 1815- 
70 there are five books that are outstanding: the 
great financial history of France in many vol- 
umes by the late Marcel Marion of the Sor- 
bonne; Gabriel Ramon’s history of the Bank of 
France written at the request of the bank; two 
books by Ben Serge Chlepner, one on banking 
in Belgium and the other on the Belgian money 
market. Both have an important bearing on the 
the progress of French banking and industry. 
To them one should add Chlepner’s article on 
the beginning of modern industrial credit and 
the well-known book by Leland H. Jenks on 
British capital. All are excellent and indispen- 
sable.?* Useful, too, are the books on banking by 
Eugen Kaufmann, Count Ferdinand C. F. 
d’Esterno, and J. G. Courcelle-Seneuil, and the 
articles by Alphonse Courtois, Jr., on the Bank 
of France.?? The study by D’Esterno requires 





La vie économique de la France sous la monarchie 
censitaire 1815-48, esquisse d’une histoire éco- 
nomique et sociale de la France (Paris, 1929), and 
Franzésische Wiairtschaftsgeschichte (2 vols.; Jena, 
1930 and 1936); Charles DupIN, Forces productives et 
commerciales de la France (Paris, 1827); J. A. R. 
Marriot, The French revolution of 1848 in its eco- 
nomic aspects (2 vols.; Oxford, 1913); Armand 
AUDIGANNE, ‘‘L’industrie francaise depuis la révolu- 
tion de février,’’ Revue des deux mondes, Nouvelle 
période, II (1849), 979-1006, and L’industrie con- 
temporaine (Paris, 1856); ANoNn., Le Pas de Calais au 
XIX°® siécle (4 vols.; Arras, 1900), Vol. III, Indus- 
tries, Vol. IV, Agriculture; J. J. CLAMAGERAN, Etudes 
politiques, économiques, et financiéres (Paris, 1904); 
and G. RENARD and A. Dutac, L’évolution indus- 
trielle et agricole depuis 150 ans (Paris, 1912). 


28 Marcel MARION, Histoire financiére de la 
France depuis 1715 (6 vols.; Paris, 1914-21) (Vol. 
V covers 1815-75); Gabriel RAMON, Histoire de la 
banque de France d’aprés les sources originales 
(Paris, 1929); B. S. CHLEPNER, La banque en Bel- 
gique (Brussels, 1926), Le marché financier belge 
depuis cent ans (Brussels, 1930), and ‘‘Le début 
du crédit industriel moderne,” Revue de l'Institut 
de Sociologie, IX (1929), 293-316; and L. H. 
Jenks, The migration of British capital to 1875 
(New York, 1927; 2d ed., 1938). 


29 Eugen KAuFMANN, Das franzdsische Bank- 
wesen (Tiibingen, 1911; Fr. trans., Paris, 1914); 
F. C. P. d’Esterno, Des banques départementales 
en France (Paris, 1838); J. G. COURCELLE-SENEUIL, 
Le crédit et la banque (Paris, 1840); and Alphonse 
Courtors, Jr., ‘‘Histoire des institutions de crédit 
en France depuis 1796,” Journal des économistes, 
XXXIV (1874), 57-74, 207-34 (Courtois provides 
a history of the Bank of France, 1830-48). 
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comment. It is serviceable only for its footnotes, 
in which the author gives valuable information 
on rates of interest and facilities for credit in 
various parts of France. Finally, one should 
mention the book of Octave Noél on the Bank 
of France, which is useful; two books by Isaac 
and Emile Péreire on the same subject; and arti- 
cles by Léonce de Lavergne and Victor Bonnet, 
both in the Revue des deux mondes.3° 

Other books on finance that are helpful are 
those of Levasseur on the effects of the discov- 
ery of gold in California and Australia, of André 
Gain on the indemnity given the émigrés, and of 
L. J. Loutitch on interest. Claude Jannet in his 
book on capital throws a little light on banking 
and various other matters, such as financial 
crises, although he is inclined to concentrate on 
the price of wheat and to give too little atten- 
tion to industrial developments. Moreover, he 
considers no general crisis or depression impor- 
tant in France before 1857; and that, this writer 
is convinced, is a serious error. Biographical ma- 
terial is supplied very well indeed by André 
Liesse on various financiers between 1800 and 
1840 and with much prejudice and many errors 
by J. G. Ouvrard and Jacques Laffitte in their 
memoirs. Detailed works that provide numerous 
scraps of evidence on economic history or on 
technical aspects of finance are the histories of 
J. B. H. R. Capefigue and M. A. Calmon, the 
studies of Baron Gonsalve de Nervo and Gus- 
tave de Puynode’s book on money and credit. 
All were published during the Second Empire. 
Both Capefigue and Nervo were royalists and 
fond of gossip and parliamentary debates. Cape- 
figue, especially, hated Jews and bankers. Puy- 
node gives a valuable criticism of the policy of 
the Bank of France and information on the 
prevalence of mortgages on agricultural land. 
René Stourm provides a useful and modern his- 
tory of the budget, while Jacques Bresson, un- 


3°Octave NoEL, La Banque de France (Paris, 
1891) (this is taken from a larger work entitled 
Les banques d’émission en Europe, Vol. I [Paris, 
1888]); Isaac PfrerreE, La Banque de France et 
Porigination du crédit en France (Paris, 1866) (in 
the back of this volume is printed a pamphlet 
written by the PEREIRES in 1834, ‘‘Du systéme 
des banques et du systéme de Law’’); Léonce de 
LAVERGNE, ‘“‘La Banque de France et les banques 
départementales,”’ Revue des deux mondes, L (1864), 
851-69; and Victor BONNET, “‘La Banque de France 
et le crédit,” Revue des deux mondes, XXXVII 
(1862), 156-75, and “L’enquéte sur le crédit,” 
ibid., LX (1865), 738-64. 


der the Restoration, wrote a helpful little book 
on the Bourse. 

In the field of transporation in France in the 
early nineteenth century there is much litera- 
ture of value on waterways and still more on 
railroads, but on roads the few books and arti- 
cles that exist are nearly all legal or technical 
only. Among the works on transportation in 
general, or those that cover more than one of its 
three principal forms, is the book of Vicomte 
Georges d’Avenel, which is useful for the period 
1815-70, although most of it deals with an 
earlier period. Of the rather general books, Al- 
fred de Foville’s on the transformation of trans- 
portation and its economic consequences re- 
mains the best. A brilliant survey of the needs 
of France in transportation is to be found in the 
discours préliminaire of a book published in 
1823 by one of the ablest French engineers, 
Joseph Cordier. Nine years later a group of four 
engineers, all of whom later became important 
builders of railroads, made another survey, 
which is particularly good, on waterways. Be- 
tween 1837 and 1839 Blanqui published three 
volumes of lectures, many of which cover trans- 
portation and are especially good as a discus- 
sion of the problem of a network of local roads 
which had just been dealt with by the Law of 
1836. At the same time, Michel Chevalier wrote 
an excellent book on the public works of France, 
although it now seems a little visionary. Among 
the better sources are a book written a few years 


31 Emile LEvAssEuR, La question de l’or (Paris, 
1858); André Garin, La restauration et les biens des 
émigrés (Nancy, 1929); L. J. Loutrtcu, Des varia- 
tions du taux de l’intérét en France de 1800 a nos 
jours (Paris, 1930); Claude JANNET, Le capital, la 
spéculation et la finance au XI X° siécle (Paris, 1892); 
Clément JuGLar, Des crises commerciales et de leur 
retour périodique (Paris, 1862; 2d ed., 1889; 3d ed., 
1891); André LressE, Portraits des financiers (Paris, 
1908) (covers J. G. Mollien, M. M. C. Gaudin, 
Baron J. D. Louis, Luigi Corvetto, Jacques Laffitte, 
and Count de Villéle); G. J. OuvrarD, Mémoires (3 
vols., 3d ed.; Paris, 1826); Mémoires de Jacques 
Laffitte 1767-1844, ed. Paul Ducuon (Paris, 1932); 
J. B. H. R. Capericue, Histoire des opérations 
financiéres (4 vols.; Paris, 1855-60); M. A. CALMON, 
Histoire parlementaire des finances de la restauration 
(2 vols.; Paris, 1866-70); Baron Gonsalve de NERVO, 
Etudes historiques: les finances frangaises sous la 
restauration (4 vols.; Paris, 1865-68); Gustave de 
PuyNopE, De la monnaie, du crédit, et de l’impét (2 
vols.; Paris, 1863); René Stourm, Le budget, son 
histoire et son mécanisme (Paris, 1917; Eng. trans., 
New York, 1917); and Jacques Bresson, Des fonds 
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later by Charles Etienne Collignon, to prove 
that railroads could not ruin waterways, and 
that by Edmond Teisserenc, to prove that they 
could. Both men were competent and exceeding- 
ly well informed. Final surveys of the problem 
of communications were made by Paul Léon, 
covering France from 1852 to 1901, and by the 
Belgian government. Finally, there is the book 
on finance by Paul Boiteau, which has much 
useful information on all forms of transporta- 
tion. 

On roads, in addition to the government re- 
ports of 1824 and 1843, and the lectures by 
Blanqui, one has two contemporary books by 
Baron Antoine A. D. Ballyet (1827) and the en- 
gineer Antoine René Polonceau (1829). Then 
there are five modern works: that by Pierre 
Daguerre deals with the construction and main- 
tenance of roads and is not historical but has a 
good bibliography, that by Gustave Margueron 
is legal but contains valuable information, An- 
toine Ségalat’s book on the taxes which replaced 
the ancient corvée gives vital facts regarding the 
neglect of local roads and the opposition to their 
construction by the landowners who controlled 
legislation under the Restoration, Henri d’Al- 
méras’s book on the stagecoaches is too anec- 
dotal to be of much use, but the book on the 
roads of the district of Forez by Gras of St.- 


publics francais et étrangers et des opérations de la 
bourse de Paris (5th ed.; Paris, 1824). 


32 Georges d’AVENEL, L’évolution des moyens de 
transport (Paris, 1919); Alfred de Fovittr, De la 
transformation des moyens de transport et de ses 
conséquences économiques (Paris, 1880); J. L. E. 
CorpieER, Essais sur la construction des routes, des 
ponts suspendus, des barrages, etc., extraits de divers 
ouvrages anglais (2 vols.; Lille, 1823); Gabriel LAME, 
Emile CLAPEyRON, and Stéphane and Eugéne 
FLACHAT, Vues politiques et pratiques sur les travaux 
publics en France (Paris, 1832); J. A. BLANQuI, 
Cours d’économie industrielle (3 vols.; Paris, 1837- 
39); Michel CHEVALIER, Des intéréts matériels en 
France (Paris, 1838); C. E. COLLIGNON, Du concours 
des canaux et des chemins de fer (Paris, 1845); Ed- 
mond TEISSERENC, Etudes sur les voies de communi- 
cation (2 vols.; Paris, 1847); Belgium, Ministére des 
Travaux Publics, Administration des Ponts et 
Chaussées et des Chemins de Fer, Album du dé- 
veloppement progressif du réseau des routes, des voies 
navigables, et des chemins de fer de 18 30 4 1880 (Brus- 
sels, 1881); Paul LEon, Fleuves, canaux, et chemins de 
fer (Paris, 1903); and Paul Borreau, Fortune pu- 
blique et finances de la France (2 vols.; Paris, 1866). 
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Etienne is excellent although exceedingly dif- 
ficult to obtain.33 

On the waterways students have at their dis- 
posal a very interesting book by the economist 
Jean Baptiste Say, surveying the situation in 
1818 and showing the need of developing the 
Parisian port of La Villette; the book by Joseph 
Michel Dutens on inland navigation, written 
in 1820 and well known in this country; the sta- 
tistical survey of French waterways written by 
Ernest Grangez under the Second Empire, 
which is fundamental to any study of the sub- 
ject and is in the New York Public Library; and 
a book published by the Belgian government in 
1842 on the waterways of that country; three 
books on the navigation of the Seine, two of 
which were written in the earlier nineteenth 
century; and a very interesting book written 
forty years ago on the port of Paris and the 
waterways that fed it.34 

In the field of railroad transportation there 
are five works that are fundamental; the Journal 
des chemins de fer, published since 1842 and ex- 
isting in this country in the John Crerar Library 
and at Stanford University; the well-known 


33 Henri CAvAILLeEs, La route francaise (Paris, 
1946); Baron A. A. D. BALLYET, Considérations sur 
les voies publiques en France (Paris, 1827); A. R. 
POLONCEAU, Observations sur les routes (Paris, 1829); 
Pierre DAGUERRE, La politique de la route (Bordeaux, 
1926); Gustave MARGUERON, Le droit routier (Paris, 
1930); Antoine SEGALAT, L’impét des prestations 
(Toulouse, 1906); Henri d’AtmérRAs, Au bon vieux 
temps des diligences (Paris, 1931); and L. J. Gras, 
Les routes du Forez (St.-Etienne, 1925). 


34 J. B. Say, Des canaux de navigation dans l'état 
actuel de la France (Paris, 1818); J. M. DuTENs, 
Histoire de la navigation intérieure de la France 
(Paris, 1829); Ernest GRANGEZ, Précis historique et 
statistique des voies navigables de la France (Paris, 
1855); Belgium, Ministére des Travaux publics, Des 
voies navigables en Belgique (Brussels, 1842); and 
ANON., Notes sur les canaux adjugés en 1822 (Paris, 
1832) (the author was Urbain Sartoris; the pam- 
phlet is in the Guizot collection, University of Michi- 
gan, Vol. LXVII); René Musser, ‘“‘La canalisation 
des riviéres en France,’ Annales de géographie, 
XLVII (1938), 500-504; L. J. Gras, Le Forez et le 
Jarez navigables (St.-Etienne, 1930); Philippe Bar- 
REY, ‘‘Le Havre maritime,” in J. Hayem (ed.), 
Mémoires et documents, VI (Paris, 1921), 67-126; 
BERTIN & CIE, Mémoire sur la navigation de la Seine 
du Havre a Paris (Le Havre, 1829) (Guizot collec- 
tion, Vol. LX VII); Charles Montrer, De l'état actuel 
de la navigation de la Seine entre Rouen et Paris 
(Paris, 1832); and Francois Maury, Le port de Paris 
hier et demain (Paris, 1904). 
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books on railroads by Audiganne, Richard 
Kaufmann, and Picard; and the admirable book 
by Jouffroy on the Est. Of these authors, Audi- 
ganne and Joufiroy are very broadly interested 
in the railroad problem. Kaufmann almost 
wholly in the legislative side, and Picard in the 
legal and financial aspects. To these should be 
added the exceedingly useful little study by Al- 
fred Legoyt on the capitalization, cost of con- 
struction, and equipment of French railroads in 
1845, which is at Harvard, and the book of 
Gras of St.-Etienne on the railroads of his dis- 
trict, which were the first three built in France.3s 

A very interesting little book was written by 
J. L. E. Cordier on the railroads of England in 
1830. It has an excellent introduction on the 
transportation problem of France as he saw it 
at that early date. Another engineer, Louis 
Leger Vallée, made for the government a care- 
ful survey of the main line of the Nord railroad, 
which was published in 1837. In 1839 Teisserenc 
published a book on Belgian railroads, a large 
part of which deals with France as well, and the 
Belgian ministry of public works issued a sur- 
vey of its railroads and highways. A book on 
the railroads under Louis Philippe was written 
by Ernest Charles in 1896. It is of little use or 
interest except to students of legislative de- 
bates. Three minor works should be mentioned 
next: the article by Wallon on the Saint-Simon- 
ians and the railroads, that of Marcel Blanchard 
on French financing of Swiss railroads under the 
Second Empire, and the book of Count Na- 
poléon Daru on the French railroad law of 1842. 
Finally, there are the biographies of the English 
engineer Joseph Locke, who built the railroad 
from Paris to Le Havre, and Thomas Brassey, 
the great railroad contractor and promoter, and 
Brassey’s own book. All three are interesting 
and that on Locke of real importance to the 
student of French railroads.3® 


35 Armand AUDIGANNE, Les chemins de fer chez 
tous les peuples (2 vols. in 1; Paris, 1858); Richard 
KAUFMANN, Eisenbahnpolitik Frankreichs (Berlin, 
1896; Fr. trans., Paris, 1900); Alfred Picarp, Les 
chemins de fer francais (6 vols.; Paris, 1884-85); 
L. M. Jourrroy, Une étape de la construction des 
grandes lignes de chemin de fer: la ligne de Paris a la 
frontiére d’Allemagne 1825-52 (4 vols. in 1; Paris, 
1932); Alfred Lecoyrt, Le livre des chemins de fer con- 
struits, en construction et projetés (Paris, 1845); and 
L. J. Gras, Histoire des premiers chemins de fer 
frangais (St.-Etienne, 1924). 


36 J. L. E. CoRDIER, Considérations sur les chemins 
de fer (Paris, 1830); L. L. VALLEE, Exposé général des 


Agriculture in France in this period is a dis- 
couraging subject to the economic historian. 
The two books most frequently cited, those of 
Lavergne and Michel Augé-Laribé, are of little 
use. Neither gives a bibliography or adequate 
references, and neither devotes any appreciable 
space to the period 1815-70. Sée has a good arti- 
cle on the period 1815-48, and there is another 
by Le Nevanic on agriculture in one of the de- 
partments of Brittany. Both of these give good 
references, and Le Nevanic shows that much in- 
formation can be dug out of local archives. The 
statistician Moreau de Jonnés contributed a 
very useful article on labor and wages, and 
Jacob Frédéric Lullin de Chateauvieux wrote a 
book describing the agricultural conditions he 
saw on his travels in 1836 which shows that he 
was a shrewd observer. In addition, there is a 
life of C. J. A. Mathieu de Dombasle (1777- 
1843), the great teacher, reformer, and cham- 
pion of beet sugar, but it has no footnotes or 
bibliography; while the annals of Mathieu de 
Dombasle’s school of agriculture at Roville have 
been published for the years 1828-37. These are 
the best sources the writer has been able to find. 
To these one should add numerous publications 
by the French ministry of agriculture, chiefly 
statistical. These and the many studies in re- 
gional geography can usually be found in this 
country, either in the libraries of our universities 
or in those of congress or the department of 
agriculture. Noél Beaurieux gives some tables of 
agricultural prices; M. Mauguin in an adminis- 
trative study gives much information on grain, 
wool, and the influence of politics under the 
Restoration; and Oscar Leclerc-Thouin (or 


études faites pour le tracé des chemins de fer de Paris en 
Belgique (Paris, 1837); Edmond TEIsSERENC, Les 
travaux publics en Belgique et les chemins de fer en 
France (Paris, 1839) (Guizot collection, Vol. LV); 
Belgium, Ministére des Travaux publics, Travaux 
publics en Belgique 18 30-39 (Brussels, 1840); Ernest 
CHARLES, Les chemins de fer en France pendant le 
régne de Louis Philippe (Paris, 1896); WALLON, Les 
saint-simoniens et les chemins de fer; Marcel BLAN- 
CHARD, ‘‘Finances frangaises et chemins de fer 
suisses sous le Second Empire,” Revue d’économie 
politique, LI (1937), 1591-1606; Napoléon Daru, 
Des chemins de fer et de l’application de la loi du 11 
juin 1842 (Paris, 1843); Joseph Devey, Life of 
Joseph Locke (London, 1862); Sir Arthur HELps, 
Life and labours of Mr. Brassey 1805-70 (Boston, 
1874); and Thomas Brassey, Work and wages prac- 
tically illustrated (New York, 1872). 
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Chouin) presents an agricultural survey of the 
department of Maine-et-Loire.3’ 

On the rise of the beet sugar industry in 
France there is abundant information because 
of the bitterness of the economic struggle it 
waged against cane sugar backed by the re- 
finers and all interested in the colonies and ports 
of France. Most of this literature is technical, 
legal, statistical, or violently polemical, or all 
four combined. But in the field of agriculture 
one is thankful to escape from the Revolution 
or from the size of landholdings. Emile Légier 
published a huge collection of source material on 
the rise of the beet sugar industry; while Jules 
Hélot, the secretary of the syndicate of beet 
sugar manufacturers, wrote a history covering 
the whole of the nineteenth century. The back- 
ground of this story in the department of Nord 
during the Revolution and First Empire is given 
in detail in a long memoir by Warenghen which 
is really valuable. A technical and exhaustive 
history of the legislation on sugar has been 
written by Emile Boizard. To these one should 
add the notes of P. Lavollée on the production 
of cane sugar in the French West Indies; a series 
of pamphlets by Mathieu de Dombasle on beet 
sugar between 1823 and 1843, and P. Molro- 
guier’s study of the crisis of 1836-39.38 


37 L. G. LAVERGNE, Economie rurale de la France 
depuis 1789 (Paris, 1860); Michel Auc&é-LarIBf, 
L’évolution de la France agricole (Paris, 1912); SEE, 
“Les progrés de l’agriculture en France de 1815 a 
1848,” loc. cit.; LE NEVANIC, “‘L’agriculture en Ille- 
et-Vilaine 1815-70,” Annales de Bretagne, XXV 
(1910), 224-29; Alexandre MOREAU DE JONNES, 
“‘Travail et salaires agricoles en France,” Journal 
des économistes, XX VII (1850), 201-15; J. F. LULLIN 
DE CHATEAUVIEUX, Voyages agronomiques (2 vols; 
Paris, 1843); René CERCLER, Mathieu de Dombasle 
1777-1843 (Paris, 1946); C. J. A. MATHIEU DE 
DomBASLE, Annales agricoles de Roville (9 vols., 3d 
ed.; Paris, 1828-37); France, Ministére de |’Agricul- 
ture et du Commerce, L’agriculture francaise (7 
vols.; Paris, 1843-47) (on departments of Haute- 
Garonne, Isére, Hautes-Pyrénées, Nord, Tarn, and 
Aude), Conseils généraux de l’agriculiure, etc. (Paris, 
1837-46), L’état des récoltes et céréales 1816-76 
(Paris, 1878), and Statistique forestiére de la France 
(Paris, 1887-88, 1892); Noé] BEAuURIEUX, Les prix 
du blé en France au XIX° siécle (Paris, 1909); M. 
Mauoun, Etudes historiques de l’administration de 
Vagriculture en France (3 vols., Paris, 1876-77); and 
Oscar LEcLERC-THOuIN, L’agriculture dans |’ouest 
dela France, étudiée plus spécialement dans le départe- 
ment de M aine-et-Loire (Paris, 1843). 


38 Emile Licrer, Histoire des origines de la 
Sabrique du sucre en France (Paris, 1901); Jules 
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Commerce is almost as distressing a subject 
to the economic historian as is agriculture. Even 
Levasseur’s book on the subject is mediocre, 
while that of Moreau de Jonnés was written 
near the beginning of this period, when he was 
young and inexperienced. Even so, it contains 
shrewd and valuable comments on French 
trade, as does Count Vincent Marie de Vau- 
blanc’s book, although it is really a critique of 
the customs service and of the prohibitive tariff. 
There simply is no good history of French com- 
merce. Bordeaux only has two general histories 
of its trade, which are distinctly useful although 
lacking in sufficient emphasis on the period 
1815-70; and there is also an admirable book on 
one of the city’s great entrepreneurs, Pierre Bal- 
guerie-Stuttenberg. Nothing else is available ex- 
cept statistics published by the government and 
a book on the fairs of Beaucaire, which lost all 
their importance with the advent of the rail- 
road.39 

The internal trade of France is covered to a 
slight extent by books on foreign trade and 
smuggling, by the reports of the more important 
expositions, by bulletins, such as those of the in- 
dustrial societies of Mulhouse and St.-Etienne, 
and by the geographical studies mentioned 
early in this article, such as those on Rouen and 


Hétot, Le sucre de betterave en France de 1800 4 
1900 (Cambrai, 1900); WARENGHEN, “Histoire 
des origines de la fabrication du sucre dans le départe- 
ment du Nord,” Mémoires de la Société d’ A griculture 
du Nord, Series 3, XII (1909-10), 243-593; Emile 
BorzarpD, Histoire de la législation des sucres 1664- 
1891 (Paris, 1891); P. LAVOLLEE, Notes sur les cul- 
tures et production dela Martinique et dela Guadeloupe 
(Paris, 1841), C. J. A. MATHIEU DE DoMBASLE, 
Faits et observations sur la fabrication du sucre de 
betterave (2d ed.; Paris, 1823), Du sucre indigéne, etc. 
(2d ed.; Paris, 1835), La question des sucres (Nancy, 
1838), and Le sucre indigéne dans ses rapports avec 
les produits de lagriculture (Nancy, 1843); and 
P. MOLROGUIER, Examen de la question des sucres 
(Rennes, 1840). 

39 Emile Levasseur, Histoire du commerce de la 
France (2 vols.; Paris, 1911-12) (Vol. II alone is 
pertinent); Alexandre MorEAU DE JONNEs, Le com- 
merce au 19° stécle (Paris, 1825); Vincent M. V. de 
VAUBLANC, Du commerce de la France (Paris, 1824); 
BACHELIER, Histoire du commerce de Bordeaux (4 
vols.; Bordeaux, 1892); Pierre de JomNvILLe, Le re- 
veil économique de Bordeaux sous la restauration, 
Varmateur Balguerie-Stuttenberg et son euvre (Paris, 
1914); Tableau général du commerce dela France (35 
vols.; Paris, 1866-96); and Charles de Gourcy, La 
foire de Beaucaire (Poitiers, 1911). 
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Picardy. There is also a group of municipal his- 
tories, some of which contain valuable informa- 
tion although it is usually buried under a mass of 
material quite irrelevant to the economic his- 
torian. Such histories are available for Reims, 
Amiens, Roubaix, Tourcoing, Elbeuf, Darnétal, 
Louviers, Saint-Quentin, Lille, Nimes, and 
Nantes.4° Of these books those on Amiens, 
Saint-Quentin, and Nimes are of real impor- 
tance, as is that on Roubaix for the change from 
the manufacture of cottons to that of mixed 
cloths, one of the most interesting phases of the 
industrial revolution, which is covered also by 
the report on the exposition of 1849. 

The literature on labor in France is abun- 
dant, but a great part of it deals with the labor 
movement and the legislation hampering its de- 
velopment or with socialism. It is desirable to 
correct this excessive emphasis on organization, 
and even more that on legislation, because eco- 
nomic conditions, and expecially low wages, 
were more important in delaying the labor 
movement than the restraining influences of the 
government and the police. There are several 
excellent books or articles that throw much 
light on the condition of the industrial workers 
in the earlier nineteenth century. Foremost 
among these is the well-known book of Dr. 
Louis Villermé, which will probably never be 
superseded. Next in interest is a report by Dr. 
Thouvenin, a factory inspector at Lille, which 
is almost unknown, partly because its author 
was not an academician in Paris and partly be- 
cause it was published in an obscure periodical. 
Fortunately, both works are in this country. Al- 


4° J. B. F. Gétruzez, Description. historique et 
statistique de la ville de Reims (2 vols.; Reims, 1817- 
18); Georges BousstnesQ, Reims a la fin de la 
monarchie de juillet (Angers, 1923); Baron Albéric de 
CALONNE, Histoire de la ville d’Amiens (3 vols.; 
Amiens, 1899-1906); Théodore LEuRIDAN, Histoire 
de Roubaix (5 vols.; Roubaix, 1859-64) (see Vol. V); 
Charles RoussEL-DEFONTAINE, Histoire de Tour- 
coing (Lille, 1855); J. E. van der DrieEsscueE, His- 
toire de Tourcoing (2 vols.; Tourcoing, 1928); 
Auguste GuILMETH, Histoire de la ville d’Elbeuf 
(Rouen, 1842); Alexandre LESGUILLEZ, Notice his- 
torique, topographique, et statistique de la ville de 
Darnétal (Rouen, 1835); Paul DEeBon, Essai his- 
torique sur Louviers (Rouen, 1836); Charles Prcarp, 
St. Quentin, de son commerce et de ses industries (2 
vols.; Saint-Quentin, 1865-67) (see Vol. II); J. G. 
FLAMMERMONT, Histoire de l'industrie d Lille (Lille, 
1897); Henri REBOUL, L’industrie nimoise du tissage 
au XIX®* siécle (Montpellier, 1914); and Ange 
GuEépin, Histoire de Nantes (Nantes, 1839). 


most as valuable are the general surveys by 
Blanqui and Audiganne which appeared a few 
years later, a serious study by Florent F. J. du 
Cellier in 1860, and Pierre Quentin-Bauchart’s 
very able book on the social and economic crisis 
of the revolution of 1848. With these primary 
sources should be classed two books on the 
misery of the working classes, those by Baron 
P. M. S. Bigot de Morogues and Eugéne Buret, 
of which the latter is at Harvard and Columbia. 
Also of fundamental importance is a group of 
studies on wages. The French ministry of labor 
issued publications on this subject in a series of 
volumes beginning in 1893. Then there are three 
very valuable books by Armand R. M. Ducha- 
tellier, Emile Chevallier, and the late Francois 
Simiand, and the recent article by Paul Louis 
dealing with the subject under the Restoration. 
To these one should add Louis Varlez’ book on 
wages in the cotton and linen industries of Bel- 
gium, with a very interesting introduction. 
There are also three new publications: the book 
of Georges Duveau on the life of the working 
classes in France under the Second Empire, the 
article of Georges Bourgin on the crisis faced by 
the workers in 1830, and that by Edouard Dol- 
léans on the life and thought of the workers from 
1848 to 1870.4 


41 Louis VILLERME, Tableau de l'état physique et 
moral des ouvriers employés dans les manufactures de 
coton, de laine, et de soie (2 vols.; Paris, 1840); Dr. 
THOUVENNN, ‘“‘De l’influence que l’industrie exerce 
sur la santé des populations dans les grands centres 
manufacturiers,” Annales d’hygiéne publique, Series 
I, XXXVI (1846), 16-46, 277-96; XX XVII (1847), 
83-111; J. A. BLANQui, Des classes omvriéres en 
France pendant l’année 1848 (2 vols.; Paris, 1849); 
Armand AvuDIGANNE, Les populations ouvriéres et les 
industries de la France (2 vols., 1st ed.; Paris, 1854; 
2d ed., 1860; 3d ed., 1879); F. F. J. du CELLImr, 
Histoire des classes laborieuses en France (Paris, 
1860); Pierre QuENTIN-BAUCHART, La crise sociale 
de 1848 (Paris, 1920); P. M.S. Bicot DE MOROGUES, 
Du paupérisme (Paris, 1834); Eugéne Buret, De la 
misére des classes laborieuses (2 vols.; Paris, 1846); 
France, Ministére du Travail, Salaires et cott de 
Vexistence a diverses époques jusqu’en 1910 (Paris, 
1911), and Office du Travail, Salaires et durée du 
travail dans Vindustrie frangaise (5 vols.; Paris, 
1893-97; annual after 1907); A. R. M. DucHATEL- 
LIER, Essai sur les salaires et les prix de consommation 
de 1202 4 1830 (Paris, 1830); E. V. CHEVALLIER, Les 
salaires au 19° siécle (Paris, 1887); Frangois St- 
MIAND, Le salaire des ouvriers des mines de charbon en 
France (Paris, 1904) and Le salaire, l’évolution 
sociale, et la monnaie; Paul Louts, ‘‘L’ouvrier 
francais de Louis XVIII 4 Louis Philippe,” Reoue 
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On the labor movement there are three books 
on compagnonnage, which was declining after 
1815. These are the memoirs of Agricol Perdi- 
guier, now published in a new edition edited by 
Daniel Halévy; the very laudatory and senti- 
mental book of J. L. Puech on Flora Tristan, 
which gives little real information on the labor 
movement; and Etienne Martin Saint-Léon’s 
book on compagnonnage, which is excellent. 
Ernest Frignet in his book on commercial organ- 
ization gives a brief, but brilliant, survey of the 
labor movement. More material is given in three 
books by Paul Louis, although his interest is 
mainly in the period after 1870 and the informa- 
tion in one book is often repeated in the others. 
Louis Levine’s book on the labor movement has 
only one chapter on the period from 1800 to 
1870. In this group of books one should put Jean 
Gaumont’s history of co-operation in France, 
which is interesting but fails to show the con- 
nection between this movement and economic 
conditions. The labor movement under the July 
Monarchy is discussed by Octave Festy in a 
minute history of the agitation and propaganda 
of the years 1830-34 and by Jules Favre, who 
defended the workers of Lyon with enthusiasm. 
The economic facts behind the great strike of 





politique et parlementaire, CLXXXVIII (1946), 
138-49; and L. Vartez, Les salaires dans l’industrie 
gantoise (2 vols.; Brussels, 1901-4); Georges Du- 
VEAU, La vie ouvriére en France sous le Second Empire 
(Paris, 1946); Georges BourGrn, “‘La crise ouvriére 
a Paris dans la seconde moitié de 1830,” Revue his- 
torique, CXCVIII (1947), 203-14; and Edouard 
Do fans, ‘‘Vie et pensée ouvriéres entre 1848 et 
1871,” Revue historique, CXCVIII (1947), 62-78. 


4 Agricol PERDIGUIER, Mémoires d’un compagnon 
(Geneva, 1854; 2d ed., Moulins, 1914); J. L. Puecu, 
Flora Tristan (Paris, 1925); Etienne Martin Sarnt- 
Lton, Le compagnonnage (Paris, 1901); Ernest 
FRIGNET, Histoire de l’association commerciale (Paris, 
1868); Paul Louis, L’ouvrier devant l'état (Paris, 
1904), Histoire du mouvement syndical en France 
1789-1910 (3d ed.; Paris, 1924), and Histoire de 
la classe ouvriére en France de la Révolution a nos 
jours; Louis Levine, Labor movement in France 
(London, 1912) (2d ed. as Syndicalism in France 
[New York, 1914]); Jean GAUMONT, Histoire générale 
de la coopération en France (2 vols.; Paris, 1923-24); 
Octave Festy, Le mouvement ouvrier au début de la 
monarchie de juillet 1830-34 (Paris, 1908); Jules 
Favre, De la coalition des chefs d’atelier de Lyon 
(Lyon, 1833); Ernest PArtsEt, Histoire de la fabrique 
lyonnaise ... depuis le X VI° siécie (Lyon, 1901); and 
Eugéne Tar Lf, ‘‘La grande coalition des mineurs de 
Rive de Gier en 1844,” Revue historique, CLXXVII 
(1936), 249-78. 
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the silk workers there in 1831 are clearly stated 
and ably interpreted by the late Ernest Pariset, 
while the Russian historian Eugéne Tarlé has 
written an excellent article on the coal strike at 
Rive-de-Gier in 1844.” 

Pierre Léon Fournier has written a very 
sound book with a bibliography on the labor 
legislation of the Second Empire and Georges 
Renard one on the Second Republic. Edouard 
Ducpétiaux presents useful observations on the 
futility of primary education in France and on 
child labor under the July Monarchy and 
Georges Bourgin useful information on labor 
legislation under the Restoration. Jurgen Ku- 
czynski, in his recent book, gives only a few 
shrewd Comments on the situation in France 
before 1871. One should mention the book of 
Justin Godart on the workers of Lyon, which is 
frequently cited, and that of Charles Robert on 
social improvements and the Second Empire; 
but this writer has not found a copy of either in 
the United States. Finally, one can recommend 
the rather brilliant essay of Charles B. Dupont- 
White on the relations of labor and capital and 
the part played in them by the government of 
the July Monarchy. He was very well informed, 
both on economic theory and on the events of 
his time, and his thoughts are well worth con- 
sideration. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu wrote a very 
able article in 1872 on the condition of women 
in French factories, comparing it with condi- 
tions in England, chiefly in the period from 1860 
to 1870.43 

As Léonard Sismondi pointed out early in 
the nineteenth century, the French peasant was 
being sucked into factories and the growing 
slums of cities, where he was to become a pauper 
through low wages and bad housing. This pov- 
erty would be caused by the adoption of ma- 


43 P. L. FournreEr, Le Second Empire et la législa- 
tion ouvriére (Paris, 1911); Georges RENARD, La 
république de 1848, in J. L. JAuREs, Histoire so- 
cialiste, Vol. IX (Paris, 1906); Edouard Ducpétt- 
AuX, De la condition physique et morale des jeunes 
ouvriers (2 vols.; Brussels, 1843); Georges BOURGIN, 
“Législation et organisation du travail sous la 
restauration,” Revue politique et parlementaire, LXVI 
(1910), 116-52; Jurgen Kuczynsk1, Labour condi- 
tions in western Europe 1820-1935 (London, 1937); 
Justin Gopart, Travailleurs et métiers lyonnais 
(Lyon, 1909); Charles ROBERT, Les améliorations 
sociales du Second Empire (2 vols.; Paris, 1868); 
C. B. Dupont-WuitTE, Essai sur les relations du 
travail avec le capital (Paris, 1846) (in Kress collec- 
tion); and Paul LEroy-BEAULIEU, “‘Les ouvriéres de 
fabrique autrefois et aujourd’hui,”’ Revue des deux 
mondes, XCVII (1872), 630-57. 
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chinery run by power. The beginning of this 
process in France is described in that brilliant, 
though unfinished, book of Charles Ballot which 
emphasizes machines rather than labor. Marcel 
Gras, in his book on machinery, discusses Sis- 
mondi’s views in a very useful way but gives lit- 
tle factual information on the period before 
1870. Frédéric Passy gave two lectures on the 
industrial revolution in France under the Sec- 
ond Empire, but, again, supplied few facts and 
figures. These can be obtained from General 
Poncelet’s history of French machinery in the 
reports of the exposition of 1851 and in the bul- 
letins of the Société d’Encouragement and the 
industrial society of Mulhouse. Emile Eude 
gives technical descriptions and very useful bio- 
graphical sketches of inventors. Equally useful 
is the series of volumes on the factories of France 
published by J. F. Turgan. Similar information, 
although more purely technical, is supplied by 
the French ministry of labor in a series of vol- 
umes covering the period 1791-1844, which does 
not appear to be in the United States, and by 
J. E. Armengaud in nineteen volumes and, also 
in individual books by G. A. Borgnis, Natalis 
Briavoinne, and Nicolas Gréau. Useful mono- 
graphs are Rhys Jenkins’ short article on Arthur 
Woolf, whose steam engine was the one most 
generally adopted in France and whose partner 
Humphrey Edwards became one of the most im- 
portant mechanics under the Restoration, and 
Frank E. Manuel’s article on the Luddite move- 
ment in France. Henri Tribout’s biography of 
General Poncelet is useless, except for a de- 
scription of his water wheel.44 

The progress of metallurgy in France is cov- 
ered, first, by sources named early in this article, 
such as the Annales des mines, and by the book 
printed privately by the Comité des Forges and 


44 Charles BALLot, L’introduction du machinisme 
dans V’industrie francaise (Paris, 1923); Marcel 
Gras, Du machinisme et de ses conséquences économi- 
ques et sociales dans l’industrie moderne (Paris, 1911); 
Frédéric Passy, Les machines et leur influence sur le 
développement de l’humanité (Paris, 1866); Emile 
EupE, Histoire documentaire de la mécanique fran- 
caise (Paris, 1902); J. F. TURGAN, Les grandes usines 
(18 vols.; Paris, 1866-88); J. E. ARMENGAUD, Publi- 
cation industrielle des machines (19 vols.; Paris, 1843- 
70) (at Harvard); G. A. Boronis, Traité complet de 
mécanique appliquée aux arts (Paris, 1820); Natalis 
BRIAVOINNE, Sur les inventions et perfectionnements 
de l’industrie (Brussels, 1838); N. J. J. GrEAuv, 
Delarothiére, inventeur mécanicien ad Troyes (‘‘Mé- 
moires de la Société académique de 1’Aube’’) 
(Troyes, 1867); Rhys JENKINS, “‘A Cornish engineer, 
Arthur Woolf, 1766-1837,” Transactions, Newcomen 


now at Harvard. Other sources of primary im- 
portance are the book of Héron de Villefosse, the 
inspector-general of mines under Napoleon; two 
books on metallurgy in England for the benefit 
of French ironmasters, the first by P. A. Du- 
frénoy and Elie de Beaumont and the second by 
Albert Auguste Perdonnet, one of the ablest 
French engineers, with the help of Dufrénoy; 
the study of the government’s enquéle on the 
iron industry by Baron J. J. Baude, an impor- 
tant owner of coal mines in the basin of the 
Loire; the book of Jules Frangois, one of the best 
of the mining inspectors, on the ores of the 
Pyrenees and the best methods for their treat- 
ment; and the history of metallurgy in the Loire 
by its indefatigable historian L. J. Gras.4s 

Other books on metallurgy that are still im- 
portant and useful are Georges Hottenguer’s 
study of the iron industry of Lorraine to 1866, 
Henry Contamine’s history of the department 
of Moselle from 1814 to 1870, and Emile Stai- 
nier’s history of metallurgy in the district of 
Charleroi from 1829 to 1867, which throws 
much light on developments in the French Mo- 
selle. Local studies of less importance are those 
of Dr. Jean Leduc on metallurgy in northwest- 
ern France and that of Maurice Leroux on the 
district of Perche in Normandy. J. R. Levain- 
ville’s book on the iron industry of France, 
which is cited frequently, is useless because it 
covers only the twentieth century and because 
it is what the French call a work of vulgarisa- 
tion. 


Society, XIII (1933), 55-68; F. E. MANUEL, ‘‘The 
Luddite movement in France,” Journal of modern 
history, X (1938), 180-211; and Henri Trisout, Un 
grand savant: le général Poncelet 1788-1867 (Paris, 
1936). 


4s CoMITE DES Forces, La sidérurgie francaise, 
1864-1914 (Paris, 1920); A. M. HERON DE VILLE- 
FOSSE, De la richesse minérale de France (3 vols.; 
Paris, 1810-19); P. A. DurréNoy and Elie de BEAu- 
MONT, Voyage métallurgique en Angleterre (2 vols.; 
Paris, 1827); A. A. PERDONNET, Voyage métal- 
lurgique en Angleterre (Paris, 1837); Baron J. J. 
BaupE, De l’enquéte sur les fers et des conditions du 
bon marché des fers en France (Paris, 1829); Jules 
Francois, Recherches sur le gisement et le traitement 
des minerais de fer dans les Pyrénées (2 vols.; Paris, 
1843); and L. J. Gras, Histoire économique de la 
métallurgie de la Loire (St.-Etienne, 1908). 


46 Georges HOTTENGUER, L’ancienne industrie du 
fer en Lorraine (Nancy, 1927); Henry CONTAMINE, 
Metz et la Moselle de 1814 @ 1870 (2 vols.; Nancy, 
1932); Emile STAINIER, Histoire commerciale de la 
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On coal mining in France there exist a num- 
ber of individual studies although none covers 
the earlier years of this period as do the An- 
nales des mines and the Journal de l’industriel. 
There appeared in 1841 the article of Porter, the 
English statistician; then the technical book of 
W. Manés on the basin of Sadéne-et-Loire in 
1844, which was followed under the Second Em- 
pire by three valuable studies by Amédée Burat, 
the geologist. Emile Vuillemin wrote two long 
books on the coal mines of the Nord and of the 
Pas-de-Calais that are very useful indeed, while 
A. Garcenot wrote on the mines of Anzin and 
Dr. Adolphe Mony on Commentry in central 
France.‘7 

On subsidiary industries we have the book of 
L. J. Gras on hardware at St.-Etienne and that 
of P. Briez on the making of locks in Picardy. 
Both are excellent and throw much light on the 
progress of the industrial revolution in France. 
To them should be added V. Tahon’s study of 
the nail industry in the region of Charleroi. On 
the great establishment of Le Creusot there are 
three rather unsatisfactory books by Napoléon 
Vadot, Jean Chevalier, and Henri Chazelle. 
Taken together they give a considerable amount 
of information. To them should be added an 
article by Charles Ballot on the foundation of 
Le Creusot and the introduction of coke in 
smelting. One should mention finally Jean Che- 
valier’s biography of Francois Ignace de Wen- 
del, one of the most important ironmasters of 
Lorraine.4 

On the textile industries there are several 


métallurgie dans le district de Charleroi de 1829 a 1867 
(2d ed.; Charleroi, 1873); Jean LEpuc, Du développe- 
ment de la production du fer dans le nord-ouest de la 
France (Boulogne, 1834); Maurice LERoux, L’indus- 
trie du fer dans le Perche (Paris, 1916); and J. R. 
LEVAINVILLE, L’industrie du fer en France (Paris, 
1922). 

47G. R. Porter, ‘‘Coal mines in France, 1841,” 
Journal of the Statistical Society, IV (1844), 281-83; 
W. Manis, Sur les houilles de Saéne et Loire (‘Etudes 
des gites minéraux publiées par |’administration des 
mines”) (Paris, 1844); Amédée Burat, Rapport sur 
les houilléres de Blanzy (Paris, 1851), Situation de 
Vindustrie houillére en 1855 (Paris, 1857) (similar 
volumes for 1866-69 and 1872), and Le matériel des 
houilléres en France et en Belgique (Paris, 1861); 
Emile Vurttemim, Les mines de houille d’Aniche: 
progrés réalisés dans les houilléres du nord de la 
France pendant un siécle (Paris, 1878) and Le bassin 
houiller du Pas de Calais (2 vols.; Paris, 1880); 
A. GarcENoT, Les bassins houillers du nord-ouest de 
l'Europe (mines d@’ Anzin) (Paris, 1884); and Adolphe 
Mony, Histoire d’une mine: Commentry (Paris, 
1911). 
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books that are general surveys or deal with 
more than one industry and that rank as funda- 
mental sources of information. First among 
these in reputation is the book by Chaptal, Na- 
poleon’s minister of the interior. He covers agri- 
culture and trade as well as industry. His in- 
formation is useful and his judgments are 
shrewd, but the figures he gives are usually far 
from reliable, while he was vain and prejudiced. 
Nevertheless, he was better informed about the 
economic life of France than were most of his 
contemporaries. Next one should note two Al- 
satian sources, both from Mulhouse: the His- 
toire documentaire, published by its industrial 
society, which covers the whole nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the industrial census by that society’s 
secretary, Achille Pénot, published in 1831.49 
Both are exceedingly useful and sound on mat- 
ters of real importance. Louis Reybaud’s three 
studies on the textile industries are cited by 
everyone, but they seem thin to the economic 
historian and are devoted chiefly to sociological 
questions. Finally, there is a little book by one 
of the most distinguished designers and manu- 
facturers of silks, Camille Beauvais, which he 
calls an essay on several branches of industry. 
It covers particularly silk and wool but discusses 
business methods and commercial policy in 
France under the Restoration and compares 
them with English practices. This precious con- 
tribution to French economic history is almost 
unknown.°° 

On the cotton industry the best book is 
Robert Lévy’s on Alsace, already cited,s' while 


48 L. J. Gras, Essai sur V histoire de la quincaillerie 
et petite métallurgie a St.-Etienne, (St.-Etienne, 1904); 
P. BrieEzZ, Notice sur la serrurerie de Picardie (Abbe- 
ville, 1857); V. TAHON, L’industrie cloutiére au pays 
de Charleroi (Charleroi, 1921); Napoléon Vapor, Le 
Creusot (Le Creusot, 1875); Jean CHEVALIER, Le 
Creusot (Le Creusot, 1935); Henri CHAZELLE, Le 
Creusot, histoire générale (Dédle, 1936); Charles BAL- 
LoT, ‘“‘L’introduction de la fonte au coke en France 
et la fondation du Creusot,”’ Revue d’histoire des doc- 
trines économiques et sociales, V (1912), 29-62; and 
Jean CHEVALIER, Francois Ignace de Wendel (Metz, 
1939). 

49 See n. 21 above. 


so J. A. C. Cuaptal, De l’industrie francaise (2 
vols.; Paris, 1819); Société INDUSTRIELLE DE MUL- 
HOUSE, Histoire documentaire de l'industrie de Mul- 
house (2 vols., Mulhouse, 1902); Louis REYBAUD, 
Etudes sur le régime des manufactures, Vol. I, Condi- 
tion des ouvriers en soie (Paris, 1859), Vol. II, Le 
coton (Paris, 1863), Vol. III, La laine (Paris, 1867); 
and Camille Beavuvars, Essai sur quelques branches 
de l’industrie francaise (Paris, 1825). 


st See n. 11 above. 
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the many publications of the industrial society 
of Mulhouse are a mine of information. On the 
north of France there is only Jules Houdoy’s 
book on cotton spinning, a piece of violently pro- 
tectionist propaganda from which a few facts 
can be extracted. On Normandy the best single 
source is Levainville’s geographical study of 
Rouen, followed by Gaston de Beaumont’s vol- 
ume on the cotton industry alone and by two 
useful studies by Alphonse Cordier and J. 
Edouard Horn on the crisis produced in Norman 
industry by the American Civil War. Henri 
Laufenburger’s article on the cotton industry 
of Alsace has already been cited as the best es- 
say on the industrial revolution. On the tulle in- 
dustry there are three very useful books by S. 
Ferguson, Jr., William Felkin, and Henri Hé- 
non. 

The linen industry is well covered by the 
enquéte of 183853 and the articles by Charles 
Coquelin in the Revue des deux mondes in 1839. 
The Belgian government has also published two 
important studies in the official investigation of 
1841-42 and Guillaume Jacquemyns’s study of 
the crisis of 1845-50 in Flanders. Coquelin 
wrote a book in 1840 on spinning flax and hemp 
which is technical but important, while Alfred 
Rénouard published between 1873 and 1879 a 
series of studies that are chiefly technical. He 
never wrote a history of the linen industry, al- 
though there are references to it which are based 
simply on the combination of parts of the third 
and fourth editions of his studies. Finally, there 
are Alexander J. Warden’s book on the linen 
trade, which has a section on France, and an 
article by Henri Sée on the linen industry of 
Maine between 1800 and 1835.54 


2 Jules Houpoy, La filature du coton dans le nord 
de la France (Paris, 1903); LEVAINVILLE, Rouen; 
Gaston de BEAUMONT, Industrie cotonniére en Nor- 
mandie (Paris, 1901); Alphonse CorprER, La crise 
cotonniére dans la Seine Inférieure (Rouen, 1864); J. 
E. Horn, La crise cotonniére et les industries indigénes 
(Paris, 1863); Henri LAUFENBURGER, ‘‘L’industrie 
cotonniére du Haut-Rhin,” Revue politique et parle- 
mentaire, CXXV (1925), 389-403; S. FERGUSON, 
Jr., Histoire du tulle (Paris, 1862); William FELKIN, 
History of hosiery and machine wrought lace (1st ed.; 
London, 1845; 2d ed., 1863; 3d ed., 1867); and Henri 
HENON, L’industrie des tulles et des dentelles mécani- 
ques dans la Pas-de-Calais, 1815-1900 (Paris, 1900). 


53 See n. 23 above. 


54 Belgium, Ministére de |’Intérieur, Direction de 
Industrie, Enquéte sur l'industrie liniére (2 vols.; 
Brussels, 1841-42); Guillaume JAcQuEMyNs, His- 
toire de la crise économique de Flandres 1845-50 
(‘‘Académie royale de Belgique: Classe des Lettres; 
Mémoires,” Vol. XXVI) (Brussels, 1929); Charles 


Special sources on wool and its manufacture 
are few, and one must rely chiefly on the en- 
quétes, expositions, and municipal histories. 
There are, however, a technical treatise by 
Michel Alcan which has a very good historical 
introduction; two valuable reports by the Pari- 
sian merchant Natalis Rondot, one on the wool- 
en industry of Belgium and the other on wool- 
ens suitable for expert to the Orient; a short 
biographical sketch on Baron G. L. Ternaux; 
and a useful history of shawls by one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of Cashmeres. The silk indus- 
try has done much better. There are books of 
real importance on Lyon by Charles Beaulieu, 
A. Beauquis, and Louis Gueneau and two by 
Ernest Pariset. All are useful, but all are needed 
in combination to give a fairly clear picture. 
One has also the history of the ribbon industry 
of St.-Etienne by Louis Joseph Gras, the mu- 
nicipal history of Nimes already cited, and re- 
gional studies by Elie Reynier on the Vivarais 
and by Germain Martin on domestic weaving 
in the Velay.ss 

This article can close most appropriately 
with a tribute to the remarkable progress in the 
study of economic history made by the French 
during and since the second World War which 
is part of a notable productivity of scholars that 
gives deep satisfaction to all friends of this 
courageous and gifted people. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


CoQuELIN, Essai sur la filature mécanique du lin et du 
chanvre (Paris, 1856); Alfred RENovARD, Etudes sur 
le travail du lin (8 vols., 4th ed.; Paris, 1879) (see 
Vol. IV); A. J. WARDEN, The linen trade (London, 
1864); and Henri Str, L’industrie textile et le com- 
merce du Bas Maine (Hayem [ed.], Mémoires, 2d 
ser.) (Paris, 1929). 

5s Michel ALCAN, Traité du travail des laines (2 
vols.; Paris, 1866); Natalis Ronpot, Rapport au 
ministre de V’agriculture et du commerce sur l’industrie 
lainiére de la Belgique en 1847 (Paris, 1849) and 
Etude pratique des tissus de laine convenables pour la 
Chine, le Japon, etc. (Paris, 1847); A. I. SILVESTRE 
DE Sacy, Notice biographique sur M. le Baron Guil- 
laume Louis Ternaux (Paris, 1834); Jean Rey, 
Etudes pour servir 4V histoire des chdles (Paris, 182 3); 
Charles BEAULIEU, Histoire du commerce, de lindus- 
trie et des fabriques de Lyon (Lyon, 1838); A. BEAv- 
Quis, Histoire économique de la soie (Paris, 1910); 
L. GUENEAU, Lyon et le commerce de la soie (Lyon, 
1923); Ernest Pariset, Histoire de la fabrique 
lyonnaise depuis le 16° siécle and Les industries de la 
soie (Lyon, 1890); L. J. Gras, Histoire de la ruban- 
nerie (St.-Etienne, 1906); Elie Reynrer, La soie en 
Vivarais (Largentiére, 1921); and Germain MARTIN, 
Le tissage du ruban a domicile dans les campagnes du 
Velay (Paris, 1913). 
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A history of the Jews: from the Babylonian exile 
to the end of World War II. By SoLomon 
GRAYZEL. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1947. Pp. 835. $3.50. 


This is the first successful one-volume his- 
tory of the Jews. The Max L. Margolis and Alex- 
ander Marx History of the Jewish people (Phila- 
delphia, 1927), for all its extraordinary qualities 
—its amazing wealth of fact, its precision and 
disciplined expression, its balanced arrange- 
ment of events—remains essentially a chronicle, 
a rich assembly of incidents, personalities, and 
works. The Josef Kastein History and destiny of 
the Jews (New York, 1933) is almost entirely an 
interpretative essay, genuinely suggestive only 
to one who already knows what the Jews ac- 
tually went through or what their life was like. 
Other and less important one-volume histories 
have been either too elementary or abbreviated 
or downright misleading. Solomon Grayzel, on 
the other hand, has succeeded in presenting a 
mass of information with scholarly care, in 
ordering his materia! in such a way as to make 
the characteristics and patterns of Jewish life 
intelligible, and in evaluating justly the various 
forces which have acted upon the Jews and 
which have come out of Judaism from the Baby- 
lonian captivity down to our day. 

The volume is divided into five books, each 
a logical as well as a chronological unit: the pe- 
riod of the second commonwealth, the centuries 
after the fall of the Jewish state when Jewish 
communities were still concentrated in the east, 
the central and west European era, the period 
when Jewish life was at its highest in eastern 
Europe, and finally modern times, from the 
French Revolution through the second World 
War. Within the major divisions there is an ex- 
cellent organization of subjects, so that events 
are constantly integrated with political, eco- 
nomic, social, intellectual, institutional, and re- 
ligious factors. 

Thus the survey of the second common- 
wealth period is not merely a story of the ex- 
ploits and fate of Hasmonaean princes or an ac- 
count of successive procurators. It is also a study 
of demographic factors (as far as our sources 
permit), of tensions produced by the conflicting 


parties in Palestine in their struggle for ascend- 
ancy, of ways in which men made their living in 
an agricultural economy, of relations of a prov- 
ince with the imperial power, and of cultural 
works and religious emphases. 

Or again, when he tells the history of the Jews 
in Europe, Grayzel calls attention to the sig- 
nificant traits of the respective communities. At 
the same time he is not content to divide his 
chapters according to countries—in other words, 
to tell first of the Jews in Italy, then Spain, then 
central Europe, then again Spain—and then 
with a few summary comments to make his 
transition to the next important center of settle- 
ment. Every country had its unique conditions, 
to be sure; but everywhere in the European dis- 
persion all Jews were affected by current atti- 
tudes toward them, by typical instruments of 
organization, by common expectations and ex- 
periences. Despite all the differences between 
them, the Spanish and other European Jews 
often faced similar conditions and consequently 
required similar outlets; and after the complete 
triumph of Christianity on the Iberian Penin- 
sula, there were more and more basic similar- 
ities. Grayzel therefore punctuates his chapters 
on the Jews in the different parts of the conti- 
nent with discussions of the general economic 
changes in Christian Europe, the relations of 
Jews to the various classes of medieval society, 
the nature of Jewish communal life, the reac- 
tions everywhere to messianic movements, the 
character of major literary works, and so on. 
Studies of a similar nature occur in every one of 
the books. 

No less valuable than the unity he achieves 
in relating data to their meaning is the author’s 
frequent correlation of Jewish teachings with 
the direction taken by Jewish life. Because he 
knows the facts and the literature, Grayzel 
recognizes that ultimately the history of the 
Jews cannot be treated with only a casual allu- 
sion of the emphases Judaism has repeatedly 
made—on learning, on piety and its forms, on 
a feeling of interdependence and mutual re- 
sponsibility, and on what we call today acts of 
social welfare. These have no doubt been results 
of social pressures and processes and of imita- 
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tion, too; but the doctrinal impact upon their 
character has been anything but minor. Even 
at present it is doubtful if philanthropy, for ex- 
ample, could constitute so large a program of 
Jewish life without synagogue instruction and 
influence. 

These are not the only merits of the book. 
There are many fine illustrations; the maps are 
models of pedagogic clarity. The brief introduc- 
tions to each of the divisions are useful outlines 
of the chief developments which are then taken 
up in detail; so they, too, help set the themes in 
a general historical framework. 

From all the foregoing it is surely evident 
that the reviewer’s opinion of the book is high; 
and yet two criticisms must be made. Indeed, be- 
cause of its many merits these criticisms should 
not be left unsaid. First, why was the biblical 
period omitted? “The reason,” writes Grayzel 
(p. 10), “is that this book seeks to present the 
background of present-day Jewish life, institu- 
tions and problems,” and ‘“‘the farther back one 
goes, the less direct is the influence of historical 
events on modern times.” Very well. But on 
that score one could justify many more omis- 
sions and begin his history at later dates (for ex- 
ample, at the death of Alexander the Great, or 
at the rise of the European Jewish communities), 
and the reader would be closer still to the back- 
ground of present-day Jewish life and the more 
direct influences on modern times. No doubt the 
addition of material on the biblical period would 
have made the volume bulkier than it is; but 
even now it is not exactly a pocket edition. Com- 
pleteness would have been only an asset to a 
textbook of this sort. 

Second, the style is homiletical to the point 
of weariness. Now, this is not even faintly to 
suggest that vivid or eloquent prose should be 
avoided; but that is not the same as homiletics. 
Moreover, it is legitimate for a historian to 
“desire to fortify the spirit and strengthen the 
determination of my fellow Jews to persevere in 
the path of our ancestors, and patiently and 
hopefully to labor for the welfare of mankind” 
(p. vii). The question is whether preachy pas- 
sages bring this result. The effect of sentences 
like the following is simply unctious: ““That sub- 
sequently the Idumeans became ardent adher- 
ents of Judaism is a compliment to Judaism, 
but it cannot serve as justification for those who 
spread it by force” (p. 75). “Reading the sad 
story of those days [fourteenth century], one 
can only marvel at that [inner] triumph and 
learn from it the greatest lesson that history can 


teach—the human spirit is indestructible” (p. 
387). “The history of the Jews during the period 
just discussed [from about the fourth to the end 
of the fifteenth century] offers proof to all hu- 
manity that no force can destroy hope and faith 
when these are founded on truth” (p. 437). 
America ‘‘was almost untouched land, as though 
God had been keeping it in reserve against the 
day when humanity would make a new start” 
(p. 549). 

It is not fair to end this review on such a 
note for the book does represent a valuable con- 
tribution. A work like this has long been needed. 
And this, too, I would like to add: I have read 
the volume through carefully twice, some sec- 
tions several times, always with profit. It is the 
textbook my classes in Jewish history will use 
henceforth. 

JupAu GOLDIN 
State University of Iowa 


The British post office: a history. By Howarp 
RoBinson. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. 467. $7.50. 


The favorable first impression created by this 
beautifully printed and generously illustrated 
book is strengthened by a reading of the text. 
Imagination and breadth of interpretation give 
life and interest to what might well have been a 
pedestrian story of a utilitarian institution. The 
organization and mechanical features of the 
post office, the political and economic forces 
that played upon it, and its social significance 
are given appropriate attention, but personality 
and incident add to the sense of reality of the 
work. Used in well-balanced proportions, the 
picturesque gives added insight into the mean- 
ing of the important. 

The author traces the history of the British 
post office not as an isolated institution but as 
part of the larger history of England, and then, 
not content with that scope, he devotes a chap- 
ter to the influence of the progressive methods of 
the British post office in the nineteenth century 
upon the postal services of other countries. 
(There are some illuminating comparisons with 
the United States.) The relations of the post 
office to British commerce and overseas expan- 
sion are indicated, from the early days of the 
packet boats to the continent, to North Ameri- 
ca, and to the West Indies (there is no mention 
of those to Argentina from 1824), to the imperial 
penny post of the twentieth century. 
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The range of subject matter is very broad. 
The usual topics of mail coaches and roads and 
of postal services by railway, steamship, and 
ultimately airplane appear, of course, as do the 
persistent financial questions of postal rates and 
subsidies, together with the agitation for penny 
postage and the introduction of the adhesive 
postage stamp. These are, however, supple- 
mented by treatment of every aspect of postal 
history. 

After a prefatory notice of the earlier history 
of letter-carrying, the story of the British post 
office is traced fully from the time of Henry 
VIII. The slow expansion of postal services, the 
competition of aspirants for farming the posts, 
and the fumbling efforts to increase speed occu- 
py the attention until the first of the great postal 
reformers appears—William Dockwra, who in 
the late seventeenth century set up the inde- 
pendent London penny post. As the later stages 
of progress are reviewed, it becomes clear that 
the stimulus for change came usually from per- 
sistent criticism from without the regular or- 
ganization of the post office. Ralph Allen, John 
Palmer, Robert Wallace, Rowland Hill, and 
Henniker Heaton are only the most conspicuous 
of those whose work for the furtherance of postal 
services is described. 

In the technical field, there is an account, 
with many interesting and illuminating illustra- 
tions, of the various types of cancellation and 
other stamps and of the methods devised for 
printing and perforating the adhesive stamp. In 
economic matters, the importance of cheap post- 
age to business and to empire is noted. The rela- 
tion of the post office to the treasury and the 
question of whether the primary object of the 
post office is service to the public at the lowest 
possible rate or, on the other hand, contribution 
to the public revenue are traced. In this connec- 
tion, as well as in relation to the intricate prob- 
lems for postal communication posed by wars, 
the effects of war are notable through the cen- 
turies. In social relationships stress is laid on the 
value of cheap postage to the newly educated 
and newly mobile working classes, to whom also 
the cheap book post and cheap carriage of news- 
papers as well as the inexpensive parcel post 
were great boons. In the modern period atten- 
tion is called to the growing duties of the post 
office, not only in connection with the telegraph 
and telephone service and broadcasting, but also 
as a convenient agency of social welfare for the 
government, through activities connected with 
such things as postal savings and sickness and 
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unemployment insurance. Even the problems 
of the lowly postman are included: his burdens, 
hours of work, wages, and, in recent years, his 
organization with his fellows in a trade-union. 
A work of careful historical scholarship, this 
book will interest historians concerned with in- 
Sstitutional, economic, social, and imperial his- 
tory as well as with British history in general. 
Stamp-collectors, likewise, will find matter to at- 
tract them, while anyone who likes a map will 
rejoice in the dozen illuminating ones which in- 
dicate the routes of the British post in the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 


JupiITH BLow WILLIAMS 
Wellesley College 


The faith of reason: the idea of progress in the 
French Enlightenment. By CHARLES FRANK- 
EL. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. 
Pp. 165. $3.00. 


Of the earlier historians of the idea of prog- 
ress, Jules Delvaille through eight hundred 
pages conscientiously summarized the attitude 
of each major thinker from Hesiod to Condorcet 
toward the idea of progress and offered an ob- 
vious, pedestrian comment. J. B. Bury in a 
briefer, more interpretative account seized upon 
the major components of the idea and sought 
to describe and explain their appearance from 
Plato to Herbert Spencer. Frankel has isolated 
for analysis a single factor in the history of the 
idea of progress, men’s interpretation of science, 
as it worked out in a single significant period, 
the French Enlightenment from Descartes to 
Condorcet. The resulting essay is a remarkable 
contribution to the history of men’s ideas re- 
garding their past and the fate of society. 

The central theme of the essay is the relation 
of the new science to the developing philosophy 
of progress. But in elaborating that theme, 
Frankel has revealed a maze of themes and sub- 
themes, conscious and unconscious assumptions, 
and disturbing paradoxes which come together, 
part, and come together again in an advancing, 
exhilarating dance of thought. A rapid summary 
will naturally fail to do justice to the intricacy 
of the argument but may indicate its direction. 
Although the eighteenth-century philosophes 
criticized Descartes’s specific philosophical sys- 
tem, their interpretation of the nature and im- 
plications of science was frequently Cartesian in 
spirit. Descartes thought that the key to science 
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lay in the analytic method of reasoning which 
resolved human thought into simple, infallible 
first principles and then from these deduced 
equally infallible truths. The method constitut- 
ed a new revelation which rendered the past rel- 
atively, although not entirely, worthless. Prog- 
ress, in his view, began with Descartes. The 
philosophes like Condillac, using the empiricist 
language of Locke, applied the analytic method 
of Descartes to resolve human ideas into simple 
sensations and to deduce from that position a 
series of infallible truths concerning the mal- 
leability and perfectibility of man, the omnipo- 
tence of the environment, the power of educa- 
tion and of the lawgiver, and the nature of his- 
tory. Within that framework of philosophical 
reference, progress (as with Condillac) became 
dependent on the chance occurrence of new sen- 
sation or (as with Chastellux and others) be- 
came automatic as man—driven by the desire 
of happiness and penalized or rewarded by a 
beneficent nature for the error or truth of his 
acts—has learned through trial, failure, and 
success until he has reached the revelation of the 
philosophic method. 

There were other interpretations of science, 
however, than that of Descartes. Pascal (and 
later Fontenelle), focusing on the experimental 
aspect of scientific method, observed that in 
science the results offered by authority are sub- 
jected to constant criticism and added to by 
new discovery through a method which is pub- 
lic, cumulative, self-corrective, and reaches only 
provisional truths. In this method authority and 
reason, past and present, flow into each other. 
Progress in knowledge is not automatic or due 
to chance but is dependent on the possession of 
this new method, this new way of behavior. A 
third strand in this complex of philosophies was 
added by Voltaire. Although he shared the 
philosophe view of history as a record of the 
errors of mankind, he stressed the work of the 
intellectual classes in the application of reason 
to the arts and sciences, especially since the 
Renaissance. As the works of the mind were per- 
manent, they would gather cumulative force 
and gradually ameliorate the lot of mankind. 
All these strands of thought are found in Con- 
dorcet. History is the record of the relentless 
struggle between truth and error, in which even 
error has been instructive. Progress is now as- 
sured by the discovery through science of new 
infallible first principles; by the possession of a 
self-corrective, progressive method which will 
be applied to ever widening fields of inquiry; and 
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by the cultural impact, the corrosive and en- 
lightening influence, of the new method and ac- 
cumulating knowledge on the minds of men. 
Frankel’s essay is very compactly written. 
It must be read slowly, but one who takes time 
is rewarded. It is brilliant and scholarly, com- 
plex and subtle, yet clear; and some of the pas- 
sages, like that on Rousseau, are so superb that 
one feels like shouting “Bravo!” If there is any 
shortcoming, it is that of omission arising from 
legitimate concentration on the single theme of 
the relation of men’s ideas of science to the 
philosophy of progress. In the essay one will not 
find, for example, the complete thought of Vol- 
taire even on the idea of progress. The net effect 
of the author’s specialized brilliance, conse- 
quently, is to make Delvaille and Bury appear 
superficial and unsafe, to add a salient volume 
which must be read in conjunction with Del- 
vaille and Bury in order to obtain a relatively 
complete notion of the history of the idea of 
progress during the French Enlightenment, and 
to suggest that this history must be re-examined 
for other periods than the French Enlighten- 
ment and, within the Enlightenment, for other 
factors than men’s interpretation of science. 


Harowp T. PARKER 
Duke University 


John Company at work: a study of European ex- 
pansion in the late eighteenth century. By 
HOLDEN FuRBER, associate professor of his- 
tory, University of Texas. (‘Harvard his- 
torical studies,” published under the direc- 
tion of the department of history from the in- 
come of the Henry Warren Torrey Fund, 
Vol. LV.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. 407. $6.00. 


August 15, 1947 is a double-starred date in 
the chronology of Indian history, marking as it 
does the termination of the British period in the 
affairs of India. British ascendancy in this great 
Asiatic subcontinent may be said to have been 
inaugurated by Clive’s triumph at the battle of 
Plassey in 1757 over the forces of the nawab of 
Bengal and three years later by the victory of 
General Eyre Coote over the French army at 
Wandiwash. Notwithstanding serious chal- 
lenges to the British position that were to come 
in the next half-century, the English East India 
Company was now well on its way to becoming 
the dominant political power in India. 
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It is at this critical period in the affairs of the 
company, when it first began to experience the 
influences of its ambiguous position as both a 
trading and a governing body, that Furber initi- 
ates his study. This volume is a painstaking and 
exhaustive analysis of the English East India 
Company’s structure, its policies, and its activ- 
ities from 1783 to 1793. 

John Company at work opens with a vivid pic- 
ture of British India in 1783. The author utilizes 
the technique of retrospection in the mind of the 
retiring governor-general, Warren Hastings, as 
he makes his way home to England on board the 
honorable East India Company’s ship “‘Berring- 
ton.” Hastings muses on the items of cargo car- 
ried below decks, then his mind turns to the 
map of India as he identifies the various Euro- 
pean trading posts in India—Bengal, Bombay, 
Goa, Cochin, Pondichéry, and others. “As they 
(Hastings and the Captain) sipped their port in 
the Captain’s cabin after dinner,” there was 
also thought by these men of the consequences 
of Pitt’s impending Government of India Act 
upon the fortunes of the company they served. 

Having outlined the prominent features in 
the pattern of Indian affairs in the early 1780's, 
Furber devotes the first half of his volume to 
showing how the English East India Company 
dominated Indian trade and was pushing its 
European rivals energetically and efficiently 
from the field. The Dutch scarcely counted, be- 
ing dependent upon British assistance and co- 
operation in carrying on their trade activities. 
The Dutch East India Company declined rapid- 
ly in strength after 1736, and the Danish East 
India Company was in a like position. 

The French East India Company had once 
seriously challenged the English company’s po- 
sition in India, but by 1783 the former was sec- 
ondary in economic status to the latter. Like the 
Dutch the French were now dependent upon the 
English, buying English ships to carry their 
cargoes, placing the lion’s share of their insur- 
ance with a London financial house, and buying 
from, and selling bills of exchange to, English 
merchants and banks. Prosaic bourgeois French 
merchants in India understood this situation 
perfectly and were eager to make the closest 
commercial arrangements with the English East 
India Company. This promising “business deal” 
was negatived by the foreign office in Paris. 
Commenting on this action, the author writes: 
“The divergent policies pursued in India by the 
French East India Company and the French 
government afford one of the most illuminating 
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examples of that fundamental cleavage between 
the bourgeoisie and the upper classes which 
played so large a part in bringing on the Revolu- 
tion of 1789” (p. 32). 

The second half of this study is concerned 
with the activities of the English East India 
Company in each of its three main centers— 
Bombay, Madras, and Bengal. During the dec- 
ade under examination, the Indian trade of the 
company showed a marked decline. Actually, 
the organization was really going into the “red,”’ 
but this fact was masked by the lucrative re- 
turns gained by its China trade. One of the most 
important explanations for this decline was the 
company’s rising administrative and military 
costs as it assumed more and more the role of 
political sovereign in India. Both in India and 
back home, too, the firm was robbed and cheat- 
ed right and left by officials and servants who 
profited richly at the expense of old John Com- 
pany. In this connection Furber remarks: ‘“‘Cal- 
culations of this kind merely reinforce the truth 
that, in so far as its relationship to India was 
concerned, the Company in its corporate capac- 
ity was simply a tool used by groups of indi- 
viduals who cared not a whit what the balance 
sheet looked like so long as their private ends 
were served”’ (p. 269). 

John Company at work concludes with a pro- 
vocative chapter in which Furber examines the 
fundamental implications of his study, the most 
important being that the so-called ‘“‘drain’”’ the- 
sis of writérs like Romesh Chundar Dutt and 
William Digby—to the effect that tremendous 
amounts of Indian wealth were drained off to 
England after Plassey—has been greatly exag- 
gerated. “Nothing in these pages gives the 
slightest warrant for thinking that Brooks 
Adams’ hypothesis as to the all-important role 
played by Indian wealth or ‘Plassey Plunder’ in 
stimulating the (English) industrial revolution 
should continue to be viewed with anything but 
skepticism” (p. 323). While showing that there 
was undoubtedly a drain of a sort of Indian 
wealth but certainly not of “vast proportions,” 
the author maintains that the net result of Eng- 
lish economic activity in India cannot yet be 
appraised until further economic studies are 
made on the subject of the possibility that this 
drain was more than offset “by an increase in 
wealth among the Indian mercantile communi- 
ty, for which European activity was primarily, 
though indirectly, responsible” (p. 312). 

Up to the present, Indian studies have been 
neglected by American historians; only a few 
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exceptions Come to mind, such as William Roy 
Smith’s Nationalism and reform in India (New 
Haven, 1938) and C. M. P. Cross’s, Develop- 
ment of self-government in India (Chicago, 1922). 
Furber’s monograph is an outstanding piece of 
scholarship and a notable contribution to a field 
of inquiry relatively untilled in this country. 


T. WALTER WALLBANK 


University of Southern California 


La crise de Vétat prussien a la fin du XVIII* 
siécle et la genése de la mentalité romantique. 
By HENRI BRUNSCHWIG, docteur és lettres. 
Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1947. 
Pp. 344. Fr. 360. 

Having appeared so soon after the conclusion 
of the second World War, this stimulating study 
of Prussian history by a docteur és lettres from 
the Sorbonne is most remarkable for its objectiv- 
ity. A student of Georges Lefebvre, Brunschwig 
writes in the best tradition of French schol- 
arship. In an interesting and competent fashion 
he here presents a mature and balanced inter- 
pretation of the numerous and complex factors 
responsible for the shift in Prussian thought 
from the reasonable Enlightenment to the 
miracle-loving age of Romanticism. 

His account of the Aufkldrung is far from 
conventional. Instead of having dismissed it as 
a pale reflection of the Enlightenment in France, 
Brunschwig seriously investigated archival, 
memoir, and periodical materials relating to al- 
most every phase of Prussian life. His conclu- 
sions are striking but not unexpected or unwar- 
ranted. He states firmly that ‘Prussia is the 
true fatherland of the Aufkldrung”’ (p. 3) and 
that in the Prussia of Frederick II the Auf- 
klérung was simultaneously an official philoso- 
phy, religion, and political regime. He stresses 
particularly what he calls its “‘system,”’ a pat- 
tern of life that included enlightened and sensi- 
ble leadership, a tolerant religious outlook, and 
domination of thought by the proponents of 
philosophical rationalism. 

For the maintenance of the “system” 
Brunschwig emphasizes the important role 
played by the civil servants, the Protestant 
pastors, the educators, the journalists, and the 
members of the reading and discussion groups. 
Here again he is not satisfied with generaliza- 
tions. On education, for example, he presents at- 
tendance figures, data on instructors, and pro- 


posed reforms. Nor is he carried away by the 
accomplishments of the Awufkldrung, for he 
points out that a great gap existed in Prussia as 
elsewhere between educational theory and prac- 
tice and that while education helped to reduce 
illiteracy it also helped to produce a sizable but 
impoverished and discontented group of intel- 
lectuals. 

He also stresses the importance of narrow in- 
tellectualism in accounting for the decline of the 
Aufklérung. Unaware of developing social and 
economic problems, the Prussian intellectuals 
co-operated uncritically in the development of a 
mercantilistic system which approached state 
capitalism. Nor were they severely critical of 
class distinctions drawn along lines of birth. 
The nobility continued to be the leading class, 
but without the support of the clergy. Unlike 
the French clergy, the Prussian pastors were 
drawn from and tended to identify themselves 
with the middle class. Although the middle class 
increased rapidly in prestige, no class in Prussia 
was permitted to become strong enough to defy 
the authority of the king. “It cannot be said 
that one social class was sacrificed to the other; 
but each was protected only to the degree neces- 
sary to the state” (p. 71). 

Although conceived in a democratic and tol- 
erant spirit, the Prussian ‘‘system,” as Brun- 
schwig points out, functioned in an arbitrary 
manner. Superstition was prosecuted; sumptu- 
ary laws regulated baptismal, marriage, and last 
rites; coffee and tea were forbidden luxuries; and 
university duels and debauches were strictly 
curtailed. Austerity was required so that the 
state could maintain at full strength the huge 
military establishment and complex bureauc- 
racy created by the Prussian kings as the instru- 
ments of their strength and efficiency. Thus, the 
generation of the Aufklirung, those men who 
came of age around 1750 (such as Lessing and 
Kant), were in Brunschwig’s view allied to the 
state of Frederick II and a part of its system. 
He summarizes (pp. 114-15): 

The Aufkldérung, liberal but fighting, anti- 
mystical but religious, utilitarian but idealistic, 
encyclopedic but German, had not been imported 
from abroad. It upheld, as did the French and Eng- 
lish philosophies, the primacy of reason. And while 
criticism in France was being directed mainly 
against the political system and in England against 
the economic regime, the important effort in Ger- 
many, where the wars of religion had lasted par- 
ticularly long, was to establish freedom of con- 
science. ... But it remained first and foremost an 
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intellectual movement. Its most passionate sup- 
porters never considered the social question as 
anything more than a problem of education... . 
Naively optimistic, the Aufkldrung was never 
revolutionary. 


Unwarned by the intellectuals about the pos- 
sibility of social, economic, and political col- 
lapse, the crises at the end of the century came 
as a shock in Prussia. Because of the shortsight- 
edness and rigidity of government policy, the 
country underwent an unduly long period of 
serious difficulties before adjustments to chang- 
ing circumstances could be made in its economic 
and political programs. Rapid increases in popu- 
lation during the last half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury helped particularly to bring about numer- 
ous dislocations and to cause widespread misery. 
Distributed unevenly over the poor Prussian 
land, the peasants in most areas, as Brunschwig 
illustrates with figures, were unable even in good 
years to provide for themselves adequately. As 
the century wore on, migrations of the displaced 
increased, and the countryside was terrorized 
and ravaged. The rash of disorder spread grad- 
ually but appeared, fortunately for the govern- 
ment of Frederick William II, in isolated spots. 

The towns also suffered from scarcity and un- 
employment. Trained for the professions, public 
service, or the church, the sons of middle-class 
families who came of age between 1790 and 1800 
(such as Novalis and the Schlegels) were prac- 
tically disinherited. The clergy offered the best 
opportunity to youths of faith and ability, but 
civil service requirements were stiffened and 
judicial and university positions became scarce. 
Unable to find permanent posts, a vast number 
of the educated youths endeavored to write. 
Bored and discouraged, they developed literary 
interests as an escape from their economic and 
social trials. Frustration and isolation of the 
young intellectuals resulted in their demoraliza- 
tion. Their writings, untempered by experience, 
were highly critical, reproachful, and out of 
touch with reality. Confident, nevertheless, that 
enlightened Prussia, unlike turbulent France, 
could obtain relief and reform without resort to 
violence, the youghful critics of Frederick Wil- 
liam’s benighted regime failed to find significant 
inspiration in the French Revolution. 

Lacking the spirit for revolt, the discontent- 
ed intellectuals relied for salvation, earthly as 
well as heavenly, not upon their own efforts but 
upon divine intervention, fate, or a miraculous 
happening. The Romantic state of mind, 
Brunschwig avers, depends mainly upon the 
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“mentality of the miracle” (p. 220). Wide- 
spread acceptance of medical charlatans, animal 
magnetism, hypnotism, and societies with se- 
cret rituals he associates with the deep need for 
an easy solution. Even the belief in the univer- 
sal genius was based, he argues, upon the hope 
that a great individual might be able to produce 
a universal panacea. In their flight from reality, 
the young Romantics of the turn of the century 
dreamed impossible dreams and hence increased 
their own frustration. In summary, he concludes 
that ‘more than a literary movement, the first 
Romanticism in Germany was a moral and psy- 
chological revelation caused mainly by the social 
crisis” (p. 297). 

In his interpretation of the Prussian crisis 
Brunschwig leans heavily, but intelligently, 
upon the thought and method of Wilhelm Dil- 
they, the German philosopher-historian. Like 
Dilthey, he endeavors to account for ideological 
changes by surveying environmental conditions. 
To the present reviewer, this approach, self-evi- 
dent as it appears to be, has too long been un- 
dervalued in analyzing the intellectual problems 
of German history. This is particularly true 
with regard to Romanticism, too long the ex- 
clusive province of the literary historians. 

In addition to ample documentation, 
Brunschwig provides an excellent bibliography 
of primary and secondary materials, enlivened 
by occasional critical notes and scholarly asides. 


DONALD F. LACH 
University of Chicago 


American diplomacy in the international com- 
munity. By MALBONE W. GRAHAM, professor 
of political science, University of California, 
Los Angeles. Albert Shaw lectures on diplo- 
matic history, 1946, Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. Pp. 279. $3.25. 


The six lectures which form this volume cov- 
er the period from the beginning of American 
independence to the close of the second World 
War. As stated in the first sentence of the intro- 
duction, their “purpose . . . is to trace the influ- 
ence which the United States, as an independent 
political entity, has exerted on the institutions 
of the international community.” A few lines 
further on, however, Graham indicates that his 
purpose is broader than this and that he is con- 
cerned with a “two-way influence’’—that is, the 
influence not only of the United States on the 
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“community of nations” but also of the “‘inter- 
national community” on the United States. 

It is, in fact, to the latter phase of the sub- 
ject that Graham makes his chief contribution. 
His book is essentially a history of the changing 
policy and attitudes of the United States to- 
ward one aspect (a highly important one, to be 
sure) of its foreign relations. That aspect is 
clearly indicated by its title, and the book 
might be described as an account of the con- 
flict between isolationism and internationalism 
at successive stages of our national history. 

This theme is developed with considerable 
skill in organization, selection, and presentation. 
The author, who is a political scientist, adopts 
an unconventional approach to our diplomatic 
history, and his ardent internationalism makes 
him less than just to the statesmen of an earlier 
and less enlightened age who supported such 
“isolationist” policies as neutrality and non- 
intervention. The results are frequently de- 
batable, but they also possess a refreshing novel- 
ty and merit the attention of every serious stu- 
dent of our diplomatic history. The most inter- 
esting point that Graham makes is the impor- 
tance of the territorial-guarantee principle as “a 
psychological stumbling block in American 
thinking” about international co-operation and 
organization in the whole period from 1776 to 
1946. 

On the other hand, this book does not give a 
satisfactory account of the first phase of the 
subject, the influence of the United States on 
the community of nations. For example, in the 
earlier chapters there is no account of the con- 
siderable influence exerted by the United States 
on the development of neutrality, noninterven- 
tion, and recognition in the international com- 
munity; in fact, the formative stage of these 
policies in the United States itself is oddly neg- 
lected. And in the last chapter there is no evalu- 
ation of the specific contributions of the United 
States to the United Nations charter. 

In general, the considerable merits of this 
trenchant re-examination of the history of 
American foreign policy are offset by three not 
inconsiderable defects. First, there is an almost 
complete absence of footnote references to pre- 
vious studies in the same field, even to works 
published in this same Albert Shaw series. Sec- 
ond, scarcely any consideration is given to the 
interplay of American and foreign ideas and 
policies; for example, to the relation between the 
new imperialism of late nineteenth-century 


Europe and the rise in the United States of con- 
flicting trends toward imperialism and interna- 
tionalism. 

Third, in dealing with the more recent period 
the author was seriously handicapped by the 
unavailability of important sources of informa- 
tion. Some of these have already become avail- 
able since his lectures were put in final form, and 
they require extensive modification of some of 
his findings. Notable among them are the mem- 
oirs of two former secretaries of state, Henry 
L. Stimson and Cordell Hull. Stimson’s memoirs 
demonstrate that (as some of us were already 
prepared to believe) Graham greatly under- 
estimates the value of Stimson’s contribution 
to the growth of international co-operation by 
the United States. Hull’s memoirs add much to 
our knowledge of the interplay between the 
United States and foreign countries in the shap- 
ing of the United Nations charter. They also 
make it clear that Graham has misstated the 
nature of the conflict within the United States 
government itself over the plans for the new in- 
ternational organization. 

Although written in the spirit of the opti- 
mistic globalism of 1944-45, which already 
sounds sadly dated, Graham’s book has endur- 
ing virtues of courage and philosophical insight 
that will stand the ravages of time much better 
than some of his specific findings. 


ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


University of Pennsylvania 


England and Napoleon III: a study of the rise of 
a utopian dictator. By FRANKLIN CHARLES 
PALM, professor of modern European history, 
University of California. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1948. Pp. 183. $2.50. 


This small volume deals, in the main, with 
the attitude of the British government toward 
the establishment of the Second Empire in 
France, as revealed in the Foreign Office mate- 
rials in the British Public Records Office, and 
with comment on Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
published in English periodicals in the interval 
1848-52. It also includes a brief discussion of 
Napoleon III as a “‘utopian” dictator. 

The author indicates that Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte made a good impression in England 
during his sojourns there in 1838-40 and 1846- 
48, that the British government and the busi- 
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ness classes in England were not displeased to 
see him win the office of president of the French 
Republic in 1848 and then to see him make him- 
self dictator in 1851, and that, as emperor, Na- 
poleon III made good relations with Britain one 
of the foundation stones of his regime; the au- 
thor also suggests that Napoleon III under- 
mined the Second Empire to some extent 
through his orientation toward Britain. 

Louis Napoleon won favor with the business 
classes in England and with figures in or near 
the British government, Palm reports, because 
the English believed that Louis Napoleon would 
be well disposed toward Anglo-French diplo- 
matic co-operation and that he would maintain 
a strong and stable government in France to the 
advantage of English trade with that country. 
The British government was somewhat dis- 
turbed, the author indicates, over the interest 
the Bonapartist aspirant showed in Belgium and 
Switzerland, but he soon gave adequate assur- 
ances on this score, and, as he made evident his 
intention to restore the empire in France, the 
British government took the first decisive step 
to grant him diplomatic recognition. The au- 
thor traces the diplomatic exchanges related to 
these events, and he summarizes the current 
comment in such periodicals as the Times, 
Economist, Illustrated London News, and Punch. 

This material does not throw much new light 
on the rise of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, how- 
ever; it is, in substance, well known. The author 
does little to set these events in the broader 
framework of European international affairs in 
the 1840’s and 1850’s; he makes not much more 
mention of Anglo-French relations in the Near 
East, for instance, than to remark that ‘‘fear of 
Russia helped to bring about an Anglo-French 
reconciliation” (p. 100). The author does not 
attempt, moreover, to measure the significance 
of the British attitude toward Louis Napoleon. 
The reader might well wonder whether the Brit- 
ish government, having decided not to take ac- 
tion against the revolution in France in the 
spring of 1848, was likely to take a firm stand 
against Louis Napoleon thereafter; but Palm 
does not discuss this point, though fundamental 
to his research, and he does not maintain that 
the Russian government or its satellites, Prussia 
and Austria, were likely to intervene in France, 
had the British government not taken its stand 
for recognition. 

The author limits his discussion of the atti- 
tude in England toward Louis Napoleon to the 
attitude of figures in or near the government 
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and to comment in middle-class periodicals. He 
does not mention attitudes toward Louis Na- 
poleon in the democratic movement in England, 
for instance, and he does not mention attitudes 
among English conservatives, apart from com- 
ment on day-to-day events, toward the idea or 
principle of Bonapartism. 

Palm undertakes in his final chapter to sub- 
stantiate his characterization of Napoleon III 
as a utopian dictator. He does not regard Na- 
poleon III as a devoted servant of business in- 
terests; he holds that disciples of Saint-Simon— 
advocates of governmental intervention in eco- 
nomic affairs—and free-trade enthusiasts won 
the foremost influence over Napoleon III and 
that big business interests in France, on the 
whole, were hostile to governmental interven- 
tion and to the regime of free trade embodied in 
the Cobden-Chevalier treaty of 1860. Palm does 
not develop this thesis in detail, however; he 
does not extend his discussion, in the main, be- 
yond 1852, and he does not give much of his at- 
tention to the domestic aspect of the Second 
Empire. 

Had the author developed this thesis in more 
detail, he might have added to our understand- 
ing of the Second Empire; had he discussed the 
English attitudes toward Bonapartism in broad- 
er terms, he might have added to our knowledge 
of nineteenth-century social thought; had he ex- 
tended his scope to a full-scale treatment of 
Anglo-French diplomatic relations in the 1840’s 
and 1850’s, he might have made a more useful 
contribution. Palm indicates that he intends to 
go further with his studies on the Second Em- 
pire in a subsequent volume. But, in the present 
work, he has not added a great deal to our 
knowledge of England and Napoleon ITI, he has 
not thrown new light on the rise of Louis Na- 
poleon, and he has done no more with his thesis 
as to the utopian nature of the second Bona- 
partist dictatorship than to sketch its outline. 


PAUL FARMER 
University of Wisconsin 


The Chinese student movement. By WEN-HAN 
Kianc. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1948. Pp. 176. $3.00. 


This thin volume is really a great deal more 
than its title implies, for it traces the main cur- 
rents of China’s modern intellectual history 
more succinctly and clearly than any other work 
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now available. In fact Kiang, in the process of 
summarizing the ideological experience of his 
modern generation in China, has produced one 
of the most useful works published on that coun- 
try in recent years. He treats the problem of 
Christianity in China as one facet in the whole 
complex of problems precipitated in the course 
of China’s adjustment to the Western impact; 
and his treatment is throughout objective, co- 
gent, and based on a survey of the leading Chi- 
nese writers, too many of whom are unknown 
to Western students of China. 

Wen-han Kiang is well known in Christian 
and student circles in modern China as a leader 
in the student Christian movement, having been 
for many years in the student division of the 
Y.M.C.A. His intimate knowledge of the life 
and thought of students and his own sincerity 
and application as a Christian have made him 
peculiarly well qualified to assess the complex 
strands of modern Chinese thought from a con- 
sistently liberal point of view. As much as any 
writer in English on the Chinese scene, he has 
summarized the intellectual tribulations of the 
modern Western-type intellectuals who abhor 
totalitarianism of both Right and Left and yet 
find it difficult to construct an effective creed 
based wholly on individualism. 

After explaining the particularly strategic 
position in China of the student class and there- 
fore of organized student activity and the stu- 
dent ‘‘movement” as a whole, Kiang proceeds to 
outline the history of modern Chinese educa- 
tion, both Christian and governmental, and of 
study abroad in both Japan and the West. He 
then outlines the main ideas and attitudes ex- 
pressed by leaders in (1) the Chinese renaissance 
from about 1915 into the 1920’s, (2) the revolt 
against religion in the early twenties, (3) the 
Nationalist revolution and its aftermath under 
the Nanking government, and (4) the united 
front during the war against Japan. In this 
process he quotes widely and summarizes with 
clarity and precision the influential views ex- 
pressed at different times by such various leaders 
as Ch’en Tu-hsiu, Liang Sou-ming [Liang 
Shu-ming], Ts’ai Yuan-p’ei, Li Shih-tseng, 
Chang Chun-mai [Carsun Chang], Kuo Mo-jo, 
Lu Hsiin, and Y. T. Wu, among others, few of 
whom are well known directly to Western stu- 
dents of China. In addition, he treats of men like 
Sun Yat-sen, Hu Shih, and Mao Tse-tung, 
whose names and some of whose writings are 
better known. Kiang’s survey thus has the value 
of putting most of modern China’s intellectual 


leaders into a general framework which provides 
the Western student with a preliminary guide 
to modern Chinese intellectual history. 

In this general framework he finds room to 
refer to the main aspects of the literary revolu- 
tion, the revolt against Confucianism, the May 
Fourth movement, the controversy over West- 
ernization, the revolt against religion and 
against Christianity and missionary education, 
the acceptance of modern science, the national- 
ist movement against imperialism, the orienta- 
tion toward Russia in the early 1920's, the influx 
of Marxism, the controversy over the nature of 
Chinese society, the new life movement, the 
national salvation movement of the late 1930’s, 
the dispute over proletarian literature, Mao 
Tse-tung’s application of Marxism to China, 
and the growth of the student Christian move- 
ment, to name only major topics. 

This brief survey, with its careful bibliogra- 
phy, suddenly reveals the appalling superficiali- 
ty of the Western understanding of modern 
China and takes a first step in making up the 
deficiency. Kiang’s sources are well known to 
Chinese students, but they are mainly in Chi- 
nese and from the recent past; Western sinology 
has passed them by and is now suffering for its 
failure to study the modern mind of China. 

The greatest service which this book per- 
forms is to make it plain that China’s modern 
intellectual leaders have been slaves neither of 
Right nor of Left but independent and usually 
courageous thinkers intent on the transforma- 
tion of Chinese culture and Chinese life. As the 
American public painfully becomes aware that 
democracy can develop in China only in a Chi- 
nese form, there must be a great deal more study 
of the field which Kiang Wen-han has so ably 
surveyed. 

A few slips of romanization and English 
usage do not detract from the pioneer value of 
his work. 

J. K. FArRBANK 
Harvard University 


Papers relating to the foreign relations of the 
United States: the Paris Peace Conference, 
191g. Vol. XIII. (“Publications of the de- 
partment of state,’’ No. 2757.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 1,018. 
$3.25. 

This volume contains the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles with a life-history of each important arti- 
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cle from the earliest draft in the treaty presented 
to the Germans on May 7, 1919, down to its 
peaceful fulfilment or its violation. Other impor- 
tant documents are included: the German ob- 
servations on the conditions of peace of May 29, 
1919, and the Allied reply on June 16; conven- 
tions and agreements concerning the execution 
or modification of the Versailles settlement, 
most of them on the difficult problem of repara- 
tions. One also gets an account of the failure of 
the United States to ratify the treaty and an 
explanation of the separate position taken by 
our country with regard to Germany as a con- 
sequence of our bilateral arrangement with it. 
The volume is a useful one because it brings to- 
gether documents and information that would 
otherwise be rather hard to locate. 

From the preface we learn that the volume 
was prepared at the instance of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who expressed the wish in 1943 for an 
annotated edition of the Versailles Treaty ‘‘with 
a view to greater understanding of the out-work- 
ing of the provisions of the peace settlement 
with Germany in the period between the two 
wars.”’ The editors—named in order of diminish- 
ing responsibility for the finished work, Denys 
P. Myers, Bernadotte E. Schmitt, Harley A. 
Notter, and E. Wilder Spaulding—wished their 
narrative to be “accurate, precise, and suscepti- 
ble of presenting the facts objectively,” one 
that “reflects no preconceptions” and involves 
no “editorial judgments.” They felt a certain 
vocation to their task because of a conviction 
(p. iii) that “no treaty in history has produced 
so much comment, has been so freely criticized, 
and possibly so little read and understood as the 
treaty of peace signed at Versailles.” 

The very nature of this book shows, however, 
that it is not enough to read the treaty text alone 
for a proper understanding of the treaty and its 
execution. In fact, not even this annotated edi- 
tion with its tone of finality will be adequate for 
that purpose. One will still have to read the 
many works produced by other scholars in this 
field despite the charge of the editors (p. iv) that 
“most of the publications concerning the treaty 
or the matters with which it deals have been 
subjective and weighted with reviews and inter- 
pretations of the negotiations which fixed the 
terms.” One would never infer from this vol- 
ume that scholars have honest differences of 
opinion about many of the problems dealt with 
in this study, for there is no reference whatever 
to the existence of these differences. It is unfor- 
tunate that the reader is at no point directed to 
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any of these important studies on plebiscites, 
disarmament, reparations, French separatist ac- 
tivities in the Rhineland, the Ruhr invasion, the 
Saar and its administration, the international 
control of rivers, Locarno, Poland, Danzig, the 
treatment of minorities, etc. 

There is no quarrel with the charge that the 
Germans did in fact violate important articles of 
the treaty; from the record of the Nuremberg 
trials one has evidence to add to that presented 
here. But since this study of the functioning of 
the treaty carries with it inevitably an explana- 
tion of the treaty’s failure and violation, one 
may question whether it is good history in this 
particular instance to assume or to conclude 
that the Germans were always wrong, that the 
Versailles Treaty was just in every particular, 
and that the Allied victors were perfectly fair 
and even infallible. 

It is hard to find anywhere an admission that 
any German criticism of the treaty was justified, 
even where historians can be cited in support of 
such criticism. For example, we are told (and by 
no means for the first time in historical writing) 
that it was German propaganda that found in 
Article 231 the assignment to Germany of re- 
sponsibility for the war; it is explained that that 
much abused article merely indicates Germany’s 
legal responsibility for the payment of repara- 
tions, an argument, it should be noted, that was 
not used by the Allies in 1919 in reply to the 
German attack. Our editors admit that the 
Peace Conference discussed the question of gen- 
eral responsibility for the war, but one is led to 
question whether the matter is to be found any- 
where in the treaty. It is pointed out that Part 
VII, on penalties, deals with the limited respon- 
sibility of individual Germans against whom 
proof is yet to be established in court before 
penalties are inflicted. It appears that the ques- 
tion of responsibility was more or less adequate- 
ly dealt with in the Armistice terms; further, we 
are told (p. 60) that by accepting the preamble 
to the treaty “the German Government ac- 
knowledged that the war of 1914-18 originated 
in the declaration of war which it made against 
Russia and France in August 1914 and in the 
invasion of Belgium.” Nor is there anything, we 
learn, to the Nazi charge that Versailles was a 
dictated peace. There was a preliminary peace 
conference until May 7, when the German dele- 
gation received the preliminary treaty; there- 
after the final terms were a matter for negotia- 
tion between the Allies and the Germans. That 
German criticisms had to be in writing and 
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handed in within a brief limit of time and that 
Germany had to abandon reservations and ac- 
cept the final terms in their entirety are facts 
that apparently have no bearing on the prob- 
lem. Given the work of scholars here and abroad 
who believe that the treaty was dictated under 
duress and who contend that Article 231 does in 
fact hold Germany responsible for the war, it 
seems a bit presumptuous for the editors to dis- 
regard those differing points of view even if they 
do not accept them. 

No question is raised as to whether Versailles 
was a just treaty as it emerged from the negoti- 
ations in 1919, for the editors feel that bias of 
some invidious sort insinuates itself into the 
mind of the historian who goes back into the ne- 
gotiations to discover whether the final terms 
were thought to be fair and capable of fulfil- 
ment. By refusing to go back of the concluded 
terms, the editors do not have to refute the argu- 
ments of the treaty’s first critics, most of whom 
predicted that the treaty would not work. Con- 
sequently, it does not become necessary to tan- 
gle with the critical comments of General Jan 
Smuts or David Lloyd George, who believed 
that failure or repudiation was likely to result 
from the treaty’s harsh terms. The tender re- 
gard that spares the Allies as negotiators of the 
peace is manifested for them as executors of the 
terms. Except for one or two very unimportant 
matters, there is no criticism of the Allies for any 
failure fully to observe the obligations they as- 
sumed under the treaty. One looks in vain for 
material to show French separatist activity in 
the Rhineland, to show that German minorities 
were ever mistreated, that the conduct of the 
plebiscites fell a bit short of perfect justice and 
fairness, that the administration of the Saar had 
anything reprehensible about it, that the Allies 
did not live up fully to their solemn pledges to 
disarm. 

For reasons best known to the editors all evi- 
dence critical of the victors must be omitted. 
One or two instances will show how it is done. 
In the discussion of the Ruhr invasion no refer- 
ence whatever is made to the fact that the Brit- 
ish government took the official view in a note 
to the French and the Belgians that ‘“‘the Fran- 
co-Belgian action in occupying the Ruhr, quite 
apart from the question of expediency, was not a 
sanction authorized by the Treaty itself.” The 
editors’ treatment (p. 782) of British policy in 
this critical matter deserves cataloguing with 
the classic understatements of history: “The 
British Government took no part in the military 


occupation of the Ruhr area and did not partici- 
pate in the collection or distribution of funds for 
reparation account which was its object.’”’ And, 
of course, not a word of reference to the well- 
known Dariac Memorandum of May 28, 1922, 
which looked with envy on the production of the 
Ruhr and speculated long before Germany was 
found to be in “voluntary default” in December 
1922 how it might be possible to detach the 
Ruhr and the rest of the Rhineland from Ger- 
many and place them under the military guard 
of France and Belgium. Another example con- 
cerns Memel, about which we read (p. 237) that 
“the Conference of Ambassadors on February 
16, 1923, assigned the territory of Memel to 
Lithuania, to which its population belonged.” 
There is no suggestion of the fact that Lithuani- 
ans invaded Memel in January 1923, drove out 
the French garrison, and took the territory by 
force in order to confront the Allies of the west 
with an accomplished fact. 

Time and space permitting, one could cite 
other evidence that would qualify the conclu- 
sions emerging from this study of the Versailles 
Treaty. While one pays tribute to the great la- 
bor involved in the making of this book, one 
must warn the reader that its usefulness is clear- 
ly limited and call attention to the fact that here 
American scholarship is disregarding the stand- 
ards of objective history and is writing some- 
thing closer to propaganda. It is a book un- 
worthy of the department of state, even in time 
of war. 

Harry R. RupIN 
Yale University 


Die deutsche Katastrophe, Betrachtungen und 
Erinnerungen. By FRIEDRICH MEINECKE. 
Wiesbaden: Eberhard Brockhaus Verlag, 
1947. Pp. 177. 

This small volume, published about a year 
after the close of the recent hostilities, expresses 
the honest and courageous attempt of Ger- 
many’s greatest living historian to account for 
the catastrophe of his country. Anyone ac- 
quainted with Meinecke and his work may be 
surprised not at his condemnation of naziism 
and its leaders but at the elemental bluntness of 
his judgments. Instead of smooth and elegant 
sentences of historical understanding, one con- 
fronts words like ‘‘criminals’”’ and “gamblers” 
and expression of full approval of the plot to as- 
sassinate Hitler and eliminate the Nazi rule by 
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revolution. ‘The Third Reich was not only the 
greatest misfortune that the German people ever 
experienced in its history,” writes Meinecke, 
“but also its greatest disgrace” (p. 127). 

For an intelligent and sensitive person, par- 
ticularly a historian living in an age of national- 
ism, to be forced to make this confession in the 
closing years of his life must have been a bitter 
task. True to his belief in the conditioning effect 
of historical forces, Meinecke had to account for 
the fact of national socialism by re-evaluating 
the course of modern German history; and, hav- 
ing lived during the latter part of this period, 
he had particularly to judge the events in 
which he himself participated—events that 
manifested as swift and extreme shifts in a 
people’s fortune as history offers. From a purely 
human point of view one can scarcely imagine a 
sadder task for a historian, but Meinecke faced 
it with intellectual and moral vigor astonishing 
for a person of his age and experience. His judg- 
ment about German history agrees to an ex- 
traordinary extent in fundamentals with that 
held by many historians in other countries. 

A few quotations will illustrate the wealth 
of his thought: 


In the Prussian state there have dwelt since 
Frederick William I and Frederick the Great two 
souls, one capable of culture and one hostile to 
culture [p. 22]. 

This evil Prussianism and militarism was a heavy 
mortgage on Bismarck’s work and was passed on to 
the work of his hybrid successor. But there was also 
something in the direct achievement of Bismarck 
which lay on the border between salutary and harm- 
ful and was to develop more in the direction of the 
harmful [p. 26]. 

The German idea of the power-state, the history 
of which began with Hegel, was to experience in 
Hitler a most awful and fateful climax and exploita- 
tion Ip. 28]. 

Can one still doubt that the Pan-Germans and 
the Fatherland party were an exact precedent for the 
rise of Hitler? [p. so]. 

The coresponsibility and guilt of the German 
bourgeoisie for all that prepared the catastrophe and 
especially for the rise of national socialism is not 
small [p. 36]. 

If one seeks the deepest and most primal level in 
{Hindenburg’s] thinking which could bring him to 
[the appointment of Hitler as chancellor], it can only 
be Prussian—German militarism. And one may 
designate this as the historical power which has 
most powerfully aided the construction of the Third 
Reich [p. 73]. 

The fate of Germany to fall into Hitler’s power 
was in the first instance dependent on the decision 
of two men, Hugenberg and Hindenburg [pp. 94-95]. 
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How wretched is the impression when one looks 
at the influences which at that time [1933] pressed 
on the weak old man [Hindenburg] [p. 102]. 


One may expect each of Meinecke’s evalua- 
tions, both those quoted above and those, equal- 
ly important, not referred to in this review, to 
be the subject of investigation for many years. 
In fact, the beginning of controversey is already 
evident in a recent article in which Hans Roth- 
fels defends Prussianism and Bismarck and 
writes “of a rampant nationalism and biologism, 
of the emergence of the masses and many other 
consequences to which nineteenth century ‘lib- 
eralism’ (rather than ‘Prussianism’) had led.’ 
It seems clear that in this discussion historians 
will have to expand the scope of their interests 
far beyond the diptomatic problems and mate- 
rials used after the first World War. 

The difficulty of maintaining intellectual 
balance as a citizen of a country that rose so 
quickly to the height of power and descended 
with equal speed to the depth of present humili- 
ation has not left Meinecke unaffected. His con- 
demnation of the Treaty of Versailles and his 
lamentation over the burden of reparations 
would satisfy a German nationalist. His occa- 
sional references to the Jews in Germany (pp. 
29-30) seem out of keeping with his actions and 
with his honest expression of aversion to anti- 
Semitism (pp. 91-92). His dislike and mistrust 
of politics, organization, technology, die Mas- 
sen, and his exaltation of the life and achieve- 
ments of the mind and spirit of the old-style 
cultural élite reveal a dichotomy which has pre- 
vented many German intellectuals from under- 
standing the ways of modern democracy. His 
basic thinking in terms of dualism, polarity, and 
dialectic imposes limitations upon the under- 
standing of historical process which this review- 
er cannot accept. Meinecke approves of nation- 
ality but not of nationalism, of the military but 
not of militarism, of the power-state provided 
that it is also a culture-state, of national indi- 
viduality provided that it furthers internation- 
alism; he believes that the good part of the dia- 
lectic, the good pole, can rarely exist without the 
bad part’s constant presence and readiness to 
seize control at the least sign of weakness. He 
finds in this dialectic the source of the tragedy 
of history of which naziism offers an example. 
Thus, notwithstanding his extensive argument 
that the acquisition of power by the Nazis was 


t“Problems of a Bismarck biography,” Review 
of politics, IX (1947), 364. 
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not necessary, he provides his people with a kind 
of fatalistic alibi, and he offers no way ultimate- 
ly of preventing a repetition of catastrophe. In- 
deed, the validity of Meinecke’s fundamental 
ideal must be questioned—that ‘something 
original and therefore inimitable out of one’s 
own folk spirit achieves universal effect” and is 
“a fundamental law of the occidental cultural 
community” (pp. 171-73). Experience seems to 
show the contrary effect of this basic tenet of 
German historicity and to support the view that 
a major emphasis upon the universal ideals of 
our Western tradition is more conducive to hu- 
man co-operation. 

EUGENE N. ANDERSON 
University of Nebraska 


The German opposition to Hitler: an appraisal. 
By Hans RorHFELS, professor of modern 
history at the University of Chicago. (“‘Hu- 
manist library.”) Hinsdale, Ill.: Henry Reg- 
nery Co., 1948. Pp. 172. $2.50. 


In the present volume Rothfels has under- 
taken to supply the first synthesis of all avail- 
able information concerning opposition within 
the Third Reich. For this purpose he has had ac- 
cess to certain previously unpublished materials, 
including Louis P. Lochner’s account of efforts 
to establish contact between the German anti- 
Nazis and the United States government. Most 
of the numerous footnotes, however, refer to the 
published reports of such participants as Ulrich 
von Hassell, Hans Gisevius, and Fabian von 
Schlabrendorff; printed versions of programs 
drafted by Carl Friedrich Goerdeler, the Kreisau 
spokesmen, and others; and an impressive list of 


books or articles which have already treated im- . 


portant segments of the general problem. 

The author’s aim is to analyze all these facts 
in such a manner as to remove the “heavy 
cloud” which now obscures “their importance, 
their potential bearing upon contemporary is- 
sues and their meaning in a broader historical 
sense” (p. 5). The result is a thorough and ex- 
tremely convenient compilation of existing ma- 
terials. Nevertheless, the main lines of interpre- 
tation are such as to leave this reader feeling ap- 
prehensive with regard to their effect on Ameri- 
can understanding of recent German history. 

Rothfels dislikes intensely what he calls the 
“realistic” treatment of the German Resistance, 
“‘which inquires mainly into the oft-cited ‘class 
interests’ or ‘national’ aims of the conspirators” 


(p. 11). To appreciate this aversion, we have 
only to refer to his own conslusions that (1) Ger- 
man opposition was much more extensive than 
has been conceded; (2) it had assumed definite 
form before 1939 and was thus not born of mili- 
tary defeats; (3) it comprised all elements of the 
population; and (4) it was even in a sense more 
admirable than the national resistance groups in 
Nazi-occupied countries, since some of its lead- 
ers described Hitler as “the archenemy of the 
whole world” (p. 159). 

It should be made unequivocally clear at this 
point that the moral integrity of many and the 
physical courage of most German anti-Nazis are 
not here being called into question. Several as- 
pects of the author’s discussion, however, leave 
a seriously exaggerated impression. There is a 
marked discrepancy between Rothfels’ scholarly 
caveats and his sometimes uncritical inclusion 
of every shred of evidence which tends to swell 
the total impression of oppositional activities. 
He not infrequently fails to abide by his own 
initial characterizations of individuals and 
projects. Thus, by the time the reader has fin- 
ished the biographical paragraph on General 
George Thomas, he is likely to have forgotten 
that it opened with the statement that this offi- 
cer “has only slight bearing upon our discus- 
sion” (p. 79). Similarly, the list of military as- 
sassination plans (pp. 76-78), aside from being 
based primarily on the unconvincing testimony 
of Schlabrendorff, represents little more than an 
unduly extensive tallying of variations within a 
single peripheral project. 

Rothfels’ discussion of oppositional motiva- 
tion clearly sets him apart from the “realists.” 
In place of a mosaic of temporarily reconciled 
interests, he portrays a unanimous moral imper- 
ative which fused generals, civil servants, great 
landowners, and trade-unionists into an abiding 
“front of decency” (p. 97). But in dismissing as 
purely speculative any effort to differentiate the 
ultimate aims of various participating elements, 
Rothfels has permitted his predilections to over- 
ride not only inherent probabilities but also un- 
blinkable historical facts. The very accounts 
(Hassell, Gisevius, et al.) to which he elsewhere 
refers extensively are bristling with evidence 
that while unity behind Ludwig Beck and Goer- 
deler was possible, in order to achieve peace 
without Hitler (the obvious sine qua non for all 
non-Nazis), the German opposition was no 
coalition love feast. This is not speculation. The 
socialist survivor, Gustav Dahrendorf, here 
quoted only to prove the agreement on the first 
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step, has used the phrase, “revolution in two 
stages.”” The Badoglio interlude in Italy comes 
naturally to mind. 

Most important of all, however, is the appli- 
cation of the resistance record to the contem- 
porary political problems of Germany. In this 
connection, it is of the first importance to under- 
stand how Rothfels defines the essential nature 
of naziism. Hitler’s rise he sees as the product of 
nineteenth-century skepticism and materialism, 
actualized through “‘the influence of an irrespon- 
sible popular will’ (p. 124). The result of this 
conception is a strongly religious political the- 
ory, combined with considerable reverence to- 
ward traditional power groups. Thus we are 
told “that those traditions of a genuine ‘Prus- 
sian militarism’ which still existed in Nazi Ger- 
many formed a barrier against nationalist and 
demagogic excesses, and that it was unfortunate 
that so few of them had survived the ‘Age of 
Materialism’ ” (p. 161). 
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This is, to be sure, the militarism not of Wil- 
helm Keitel but of the elder Yorcks and Moltkes 
—and the Prinz von Homburg (Berlin, 1890). It 
is part of an ideal of the ordered social hierarchy 
wherein each trade had its tasks and each pro- 
fession its prerogatives. But the lure of the 
Staindestaat is no new one in Germany. Groups 
which preached that ideal in the 1940’s against 
Hitler had preached it in the 1920’s against 
Weimar. The basic question is not whether the 
Goerdelers and Plancks really hated Hitler— 
which they did—but whether they had any gen- 
uine insight into a social structure which, far 
more than the popular will, had paved the way 
for naziism. It is the reviewer’s belief that they 
did not, any more than do their spiritual heirs 
today. 

FRANKLIN L. Forp 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Cocnasso. Turin: Pezzani, 1948. Pp. 720. 
L. 2,000. 


Retaliation in international law. By EVELYN SPEYER 
COLBERT. New York: King’s Crown, 1948. Pp. 
208. $3.00. 


Droit international et histoire diplomatique. By 
CLAUDE-ALBERT COLLIARD. Paris: Montchres- 
tien, 1948. Pp. 528. Fr. 500. 


The book of costume. By M1tu1a DAVENPORT. New 
York: Crown, 1948. Pp. 976. $15. 
Chronological survey of European and American 
dress through the ages. 


Background of world affairs. By JULIA EMERY. Rev. 
and enl. ed. Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book, 1948. 
Pp. 400. $1.96. 


A history of cast iron in architecture. By JoHN GLOAG 
and Derek BripGwATER. London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1948. Pp. 395. 63s. 


Histoire de l’alimentation et de la gastronomie. 2 vols. 
By A. GottscHaLk. (‘Collection Hippocrate.’’) 
Paris: Francois, 1948. Pp. 400. Fr. 780. 


Outlines of European history. By A. J. GRANT. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1948. Pp. 562. $2.75. 


A popular history of the Catholic church. By Prive 
Hucues. New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 294. 
$3.50. 

A dictionary of international affairs. By A. M. 
Hyamson. Washington: Public Affairs Press for 
the American Council on Public Affairs, 1947. 
Pp. 353. $3-75- 

Since it is a reprint from a British edition, this 
dictionary emphasizes topics that are of interest to 
British readers. Subjects represented include geo- 
graphical information coupled with historical data; 
statistics about raw materials; and identification of 
movements, institutions, and diplomatic instru- 
ments discussed within the framework of history. 
Lay readers will find this compilation useful for 
ready reference. 

While a scholar might also profit from Hyam- 
son’s handy volume, he will be perturbed by its 
chronology. We hear of “‘the war’’ (pp. 6, 80) or of a 
month without a year (p. 28). Often the chronologi- 
cal order is reversed or mixed up. The use of the 
present tense (p. 77), the term ‘‘now” (p. 201), or the 
future (p. 8), instead of the past and conditional, 
distorts the time picture. Identification is not con- 
sistent. Churchill is ‘‘Winston” and “the British 
Prime Minister” (pp. 31-32), as contrasted to ‘‘Mr. 
Roosevelt” (p. 31) and ‘‘Herr Hitler” (p. 82). Fac- 
tual mistakes, such as melting the Balkan Wars into 
one (p. 191), having Schleswig-Holstein ceded to 
Prussia alone (p. 85), and starting the disintegration 
of China in 1912 (p. 58), are probably unavoidable in 
a work like this. That “‘autarky” is defined as “‘ab- 
solute sovereignty or despotism’’ (p. 37) is hardly 
forgivable. Particularly questionable are articles 
dealing with Judaism (except for ‘‘Zionism’’). Thus, 
‘‘Aryan, if the term can be used of a people, denotes 
those who speak one of the Indo-European lan- 
guages. In this sense Indians and Iranians are 
Aryans, but most Europeans, even the Germans, are 
not” (p. 30). Since there is no bibliography, the 
reader will find it difficult to discover who the Aryan 
Europeans are. 

HELMvT Hirscu 


The growth of twelve master pieces. By CHARLES JOHN- 
son. New York: Salloch, 1948. Pp. 106. $6.00. 
Twelve famous European paintings discussed in 

reference to works that influenced them. 

A treasury of drawings, from pre-history to the present. 
Edited by Louts Lozowicx. New York: Crown, 
1948. Pp. 96. $3.00. 
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From the heart of Europe. By F. O. MATTHTESSEN. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 
194. $3.00. 

The principal merit of Matthiessen’s book for the 
student of contemporary Europe lies in its brief 
character sketches of selected central and eastern 
European youthful intellectuals. These, his students 
at Salzburg and Prague, are reflected philosophi- 
cally and psychologically, against the background of 
discussions on American literature ranging from 
Emerson to present-day writers. The men on whom 
Matthiessen reports extend from supposedly de- 
Nazified Germans to anti-Nazi or Fascist Czecho- 
slovakians and Italians. Their attitudes and opin- 
ions, in turn, stimulate their teacher’s own social and 
political orientation on debatable present-day issues 
and questions of the world. 

J. CHADA 


The idea of usury. By BENJAMIN N. NELSON. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1949. 
Pp. 196. $3.00. 

A historical survey. 


The logic of the sciences and the humanities. By 
F. S. C. Norturop, Sterling professor of philoso- 
phy and law, Yale University. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. Pp. 402. $4.50. 

To a world of ideological conflicts, armed with 
atomic weapons and finding all norms apparently 
relative to the opposing ideologies, Professor Nor- 
throp promises ‘‘a scientific method, not a matter of 
arbitrary preference or choice, ... which... will 
give the same verified norm for one person in one 
society as it gives for another person in any other 
society” (p. 345). Not only does he assure us that 
this method will enable all men to develop a “‘cor- 
rect” and common “‘normative social theory,” elimi- 
nating our ideological strife; it also reconciles ‘‘hu- 
manistic man and scientific man” (p. 344). Finally, 
the principles of both the saving method and the 
achievable reconciliation are to be found by exami- 
nation of the natural sciences which made atomic 
weapons possible. These are brave sayings. Whether 
they are the expression of naiveté or wisdom, they 
are not to be taken lightly. 

Developing in detail and extending to other prob- 
lems the methodological principles of the author’s 
well-known The meeting of East and West (New 
York, 1946), this book is a collection of seventeen 
essays published or read before various learned 
gatherings since 1935, supplemented by seven new 
chapters which either introduce basic distinctions or 
help to make transitions. The result is a surprisingly 
unified but inclusive treatise, expounding a doctrine 
worked out during twelve years. Whatever its mer- 
its, Northrop’s position is thus no hasty attempt to 
patch up the fissures of the atomic age. Those who 
are already acquainted with some of the essays will 
find their significance enhanced by reading them in 
this context, provided with an explicit discussion of 
their foundations. 
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Although the author concludes that ‘‘there is no 
one scientific method, and that to talk about scien- 
tific method apart from the specification of the spe- 
cific stage of inquiry for a given type of problem 
is... meaningless” (p. ix), he nevertheless fits the 
diverse stages and types of investigation into an 
architectonic which enables him to resolve many 
oppositions by assigning the contenders to different 
locations in the structure, where their views are in- 
terpreted as being concerned with different ques- 
tions. Perhaps the key distinction is between ‘‘con- 
cepts by intuition,” referring to the ‘‘aesthetic com- 
ponent” of things in immediate experience, and 
“concepts by postulation,” concerned with the 
“theoretic component” of reality as developed typi- 
cally by the “‘deductively formulated theory” of 
mathematical physics. If the philosophy of the East 
stresses the aesthetic component, while that of the 
West emphasizes the theoretic, both may be comple- 
mentary, particularly if one can establish ‘‘epistemic 
correlations” between these universes of discourse 
preparatory for a complete philosophy. 

Northrop’s architectonic is probably derived 
from Plato, whom he mentions seldom but always in 
crucial places. Not only do the aesthetic and theoret- 
ic components correspond to the Platonic sensible 
and intelligible, with epistemic correlations function- 
ing as ‘‘imitation” does in Republic vi; it turns out 
that ‘‘the idea of the good” (p. 296) in any philoso- 
phy is determined by a dialectical examination— 
which is ‘‘nothing more than logical analysis” (p. 
360)—of the presuppositions of deductively formu- 
lated natural science (cf. Republic vi, vii). This is 
why a sound philosophy of culture is said to be 
founded on the natural sciences and the philosophy 
of science; and it is also why humanists, social scien- 
tists, and “‘leaders in religious thought and cere- 
monies must undergo a far more technical and 
rigorous training than they receive at present” (p. 
382), reminiscent of ‘‘the longer way” prescribed to 
educate Plato’s guardians. 

But this reviewer finds Northrop’s distinctions to 
be literal and mechanically applied where Plato’s are 
flexible and subtle. He is impressed—the work is 
well above most contemporary philosophic writing, 
if only in the grandeur of its conceptions—but he is 
unconvinced. Can it be so simple? 


WARNER A. WICK 


Technique and spirit of fugue: an historical study. 
By GrEorGE OLproyp. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. 228. $5.50. 


The house of Nasi, the duke of Naxos. By Cecrt Rotn. 
(“Gitelson library.””) Philadelphia: Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America, 1948. Pp. 250. $3.00. 


The life of science: essays in the history of civilization. 
By GeorcE A. L. Sarton. With a foreword by 
Max H. Fiscu. (‘‘Life of science library.”) New 
York: Schuman, 1948. Pp. 204. $3.00. 
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The development of modern medicine. By R. H. 
SHryock. 2d ed., rev. and enl. New York: 
Knopf, 1947. Pp. 457. $5.00. 


Linguistics and literary history. By LEo Spritzer. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1948. Pp. 242. $3.75. 


Kultur politische Aufsitze. By ADALBERT STIFTER. 
Edited and with a foreword by Writr REIcH. 
Einsiedeln, Zurich: Benziger, 1948. Pp. 175. 
Sw. fr. 10.40. 


The world community. Edited by Quincy WRIGHT 
with articles by Lours WirTH, MARGARET MEAD, 
KENNETH BOULDING. ROBERT ANGELL, HAROLD 
LASSWELL, and PITMAN Potter. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 315. $5.00. 


MODERN HISTORY TO 1939 


Napoleon in Italy: 1796-1797. By Exijan ApLow. 
Boston: Rochfort, 1948. Pp. 238. $3.00. 


The industrial revolution, 1760-1830. By T. S. Asx- 
TON. (“‘Home university library.”’) Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1948. Pp. 167. 5s. 


Centenario di un manifesto: Carlo Marx, 1848. By 
Mario BAROoNcI. Rome: Coletti, 1948. Pp. 191. 
L. 300. 


Guerra mondiale 1914-18. By S. CrL1prizzi. Naples: 
Treves, 1947. Pp. 104. L. 180. 


Documents diplomatiques francais (1871-1914). Ed- 
ited by the CommissION DE PUBLICATION DES 
DOCUMENTS RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE LA 
GUERRE DE i914. Published by the ministére des 
affairs étrangéres. 2d ser. Vol. X, 10 avril 1906— 
16 mai 1907. Paris: Imprimerie nationale; Costes; 
1948. Pp. 840. Fr. 700. 


Documents and materials relating to the eve of the sec- 
ond World War. Vols\I and II. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1948. Pp. 313+ 242. $2.75+ 
$2.50. 

First published by the Russian ministry of foreign 

affairs, 1948. 


Histoire diplomatique. By Louis Do tot. (‘‘ ‘Que 
sais-je?? Le point des connaissances actuelles” 
series.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1948. Pp. 
134. 

The background of eastern sea power. By FRANK B. 
ELDRIDGE. New York: Salloch, 1948. Pp. 386. 
$4.50. 

History of sea power in the Pacific and Indian 
oceans. 


Terra e lavoratori della terra all’epoca dell’assolutismo 
illuminato. By V. FRANCHINI. Milan: Giuffré, 
1947. Pp. 150. L. 440. 


L’Europe, le Danemark, et le Slesvig du Nord: actes 
et lettres provenant d’archives étrangéres pour servir 
a Vhistoire de la politique extérieure du Danemark 
aprés la Paix de Vienne, 1864-1879. Vol. IU, 
Du 1 janvier 1878 au 31 janvier 1879. By AAGE 
Frus and Povt Bacce. Copenhagen: Munsk- 
gaard, 1948. Pp. 322. Kr. 20. 


Documentary background of World War IT: 1931.40 
1941. Compiled and edited by James W. Gan- 
TENBEIN. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1948. Pp. 1,097. $10. 


La question d’Orient a la veille du traité de Berlin 
1870-1878. By SERGE GorRIAINOV. Paris: Institut 
d’Etudes slaves, 1948. Pp. 250. Fr. 400. 


The course of Europe since Waterloo. By WALTER 
PHELPS HALL and WILLIAM STEARNS Davis. 
2d ed. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
1947. Pp. 1,060. $6.00. 

This is a revision and an enlargement of the vol- 
ume first published in 1926 as Europe since Waterloo, 
by W. S. Davis (New York and London), later re- 
vised in 1941 under the title The course of Europe 
since Waterloo (Journal, XIV [1942], 115). A com- 
parison of the 1947 edition with that of its 1941 
predecessor reveals several interesting points. 

The first paragraph of the preface has been 
changed. There are five new chapters in the 1947 
edition. In the matter of maps there have been one 
substitution, one deletion, and nine additions. In the 
matter of illustrations there have been one substitu- 
tion, two deletions, and three additions. The ex- 
planatory notes on the pictures have likewise been 
deleted. Alike with the maps and the illustrations, 
the placement within the text has several times been 
changed. The text is precisely the same for the first 
674 pages, i.e., the narrative to 1919. 

In the treatment since 1919 entirely new or ex- 
tensively revised sections have been prepared for the 
following topics: imperial Japan, American isola- 
tionism, the Five-Year plans, the Russian “‘purges,” 
Nazi education, France and Britain between the 
wars, the British Commonwealth and Empire, and 
all events following 1940. As a result, the number of 
pages of text has risen from 868 to 1,022 and the 
number of chapters from thirty-seven to forty-two. 

The new edition contains three errors of cross- 
reference, none of which appears in the parallel sec- 
tions of the 1941 edition: viz., those on pp. 883, 884, 
890, which should refer, respectively, to pp. 610, 
598, and 644. Of four observed factual errors in the 
new edition, i.e., those on pp. 611, 764, 795, and 
889, the second and fourth are not included in the 
1941 text; while the first and third appear in the 
earlier volume. In the new edition the bibliographies 
have been slightly expanded, with the largest num- 
ber of additions going to the topic of international 
relations between the wars. Neither the 1941 nor the 
1947 edition, however, lists a single monograph ever 
published in a professional journal. 
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Unsatisfactory in the new as in the older edition 
is the problem of interrelationships between Ameri- 
can and European history; in both treatments the 
first reference to the United States occurs on p. 537. 
Likewise debatable is the whole problem of propor- 
tion. There is need for a searching reappraisal of 
what oncoming generations of young Americans need 
to know of the events in Western civilization during 
the years since Waterloo. 

J. DUANE SQUIRES 


La premiére guerre mondiale. By GEORGES LESTIEN. 
(*‘ ‘Que sais-je?’ Le point des connaissances ac- 
tuelles” series.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 
1948. Pp. 136. Fr. go. 


Four favorites. By D. B. WynpHAmM Lewis. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1949. Pp. 256. $3.50. 


Pompadour, Melbourne, Godoy, and Potemkin. 


The quest for a principle of authority in Europe, 1715- 
present: select problems in historical inter pretation. 
By Tuomas C. MENDENHALL and OTHERS. New 
York: Holt, 1948. Pp. 376. $2.75. 


Ferdinando II di Borbone nei documenti diplomatici 
austriaci. By R. Moscati. Naples: Edizione 
scientifiche italiane, 1947. Pp. 200. L. 380. 


Die Epochen der neueren Geschichte: Staat und 
Staatengemeinschaft vom Ausgang des Mittelalters 
bis sur Gegenwart. Vol. Il. By WERNER NAF. 
Aarau, Switzerland: Sauerlander, 1946. Pp. 505. 


Danmark og Wienerkongressen 1814-1815. {Denmark 
and the Congress of Vienna.] By GEorG NgrRE- 
GAARD. Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 1948. Pp. 238. 
Kr. 20. 


Die politische Welt Karls V. By PETER Rassow. 
Munich: Rinn, 1948. Pp. 93. 


Europe, 1648-1789. By R. M. Rayner. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1949. Pp. 440. $4.00. 


Recent times. By R. M. Rayner. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1949. Pp. 448. $3.25. 
Britain and the continental background, 1868- 
1939. 


A history of Europe, 1610-1715. By W. F. Reppa- 
way. London: Methuen, 1948. Pp. 512. 25s. 


Liberalism and the challenge of fascism: social forces in 
England and France (1815-1870). By J. SALWYN 
ScHaprro. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. Pp. 
420. $5.00. 


Moderne Lohnpolitik: die volkswirtschaftliche Fun- 
dierung der gewerkschaftlichen Lohnpolitik 1918- 
1939. By Ernst E. Scuwars. Bern: Francke, 
1948. Pp. 184. Sw. fr. 12.50. 


“ A practical guide to modern European history, 1789- 
1939. By R. R. SEttmann. London: Arnold, 
1948. Pp. 96. 2s. gd. 
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Der Panslawismus nach den Berichten der Oster- 
reichisch-ungarischen Botschafter in St. Peters- 
burg. By EpUARD WINTER. Prague: Deutschen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1944. Pp. 102. 


A hundred years of revolution: 1848 and after. Edited 
by GEorGE Woopcocx. London: Porcupine, 
1948. Pp. 286. 15s. 


THE SECOND WORLD WA‘, AND AFTER 


Okinawa: the last battle. By Roy E. APPLEMAN and 
OTHERS. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1949. Pp. 529. $6.00. 


With the British and U.S. forces at war: a military 
reader. By J. N. AuGE and P. H. FErRrRIEv. Paris: 
Didier, 1948. 


La guerre aéronavale du Pacifique, 1941-1945. By 
REAR ApMIRAL R. DE BELOT.(‘‘Mémoires, études 
et documents pour servir 4 lhistoire de la 
guerre.”) Paris: Payot, 1948. Fr. 480. 


Military and political consequences of atomic energy. 
By P. M.S. Brackett. London: Turnstile, 1948. 
Pp. 216. 12s. 6d. 


“There is an honour likewise... .”” By LIEUTENANT- 
CoLonEL G. E. BouskELL-WabE. London: Back- 
us, 1948. Pp. 160. ats. 

Story of the 154th Leicester Yeomanry Field 

Regiment, R.A. 


The chemical warfare service in World War IT: a report 
of accomplishment. London: Reinhold, 1948. Pp. 
222. 24S. 


World in transition: a guide to the shifting political 
and economic forces of our time. By G. D. H. Cote. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 
636. $6.00. 


Committee of European Economic Co-operation. Vol. 
I, General report. (‘‘Publications of the depart- 
ment of state,” No. 2930; ‘‘European series,” No. 
28.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1947. Pp. 138. $0.30. 

When the representatives of the sixteen nations of 
western Europe wrote this report, in response to 
Secretary Marshall’s speech at Harvard on June 5, 
1947, they had to realize that the Congress of the 
United States was not prepared to appropriate more 
than a small fraction of the war cost for the healing 
of war wounds in Europe or to vote any subsidy for 
an indefinite number of years. Consequently, the 
authors of the report took pains to show that much 
could be accomplished with a limited amount and 
that the need would not be permanent. The com- 
mittee envisaged imports of nearly thirty-seven bil- 
lion dollars by the participating countries and 
western Germany during 1948-51 and calculated 
that approximately fifteen billion dollars could be 
paid for by European exports; it also assumed that 
the International Bank and private investors would 
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supply more than three billion dollars, leaving a 
deficit of somewhat over nineteen billion dollars. 
Food and fertilizer account for more than one-third 
of the intended imports, although ‘‘the import pro- 
gram for food and feeding stuffs represents not re- 
quirements but an estimate of what will be available 
for the participating countries and Western Ger- 
many” (p. 47). The European diet will be consider- 
ably poorer in 1951 than it was before the war. Ap- 
parently the idea that the United States might in- 
troduce rationing to make greater quantities of food 
and cattle feed available for Europe was considered 
unrealistic. 

Nobody who has not seen the detailed calcula- 
tions can give a final opinion on the degree of re- 
covery that can be achieved with the proposed 
American subsidy. At least on the surface, however, 
it does not appear very probable that America can 
put Europe on its feet by the expenditure, for four 
years only, of approximately 24 per cent of its pres- 
ent national income or of less than 10 per cent of the 
amount (in 1948 dollars) by which the current real 
income of the United States exceeds the pre-war real 
income. 

Europe certainly is not a rat hole. It had shown 
a great deal of resilience by its recovery before 
drought and excessive winter cold caused the set- 
back in 1947. But the ability of Europe to heal some 
of its war wounds with moderate aid from across the 
sea does not prove that a balanced European econ- 
omy can be achieved without more financial as- 
sistance than is now contemplated. If the European 
nations have to concentrate too large a part of their 
resources upon production of consumers’ goods and 
of directly exportable commodities for the purchase 
of food and raw materials, they will have too little 
left for the reconstruction and modernization of their 
industrial and agricultural equipment, which alone 
can enable them to balance their economies in the 
future. The present British ‘‘austerity program,” 
which involves a considerable reduction of expendi- 
tures on re-equipment, illustrates this danger. More 
generous American help may well prove sound pol- 
icy, even from a strict business point of view, espe- 
cially because some of the assumptions on which the 
committee based its moderate estimates—resump- 
tion of trade relations between western and eastern 
Europe on a large scale and restoration of south- 
eastern Asia to self-sufficiency in grains and to sub- 
stantial export capacity in raw materials—are still 
very uncertain. 

In any event, the mere discussion of the Ameri- 
can aid plan by the European nations has induced 
the Europeans to take a broad view of their prob- 
lems, which is the first requirement of successful re- 
construction. Perhaps the most heartening part of 
the report is the declaration of ‘‘those participating 
countries which were at war with Germany,” in 
which these countries, while insisting on safeguards 
against future German aggressions, recognize the 
economic interdependence of Europe in these sen- 
tences: ‘‘Other Western European countries cannot 


be prosperous as long as the economy of the Western 
Zone [of Germany] is paralyzed. . . . It is essential 
that the participating countries and Western Ger- 
many should both be able to pay their way after 
1951; if either achieves viability only at the expense 
of the other, the European economy will still be 
unsound” (p. 70). 

CaRL LANDAUER 


De la filibuste 4 Bikini. By Raout Crasse. Paris: 
Plon, 1948. Pp. 512. Fr. 840. 


Everyman’s United Nations. Prepared by and pub- 
lished for the DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INFORMA- 
TION OF THE UNITED NATIONS with an introduc- 
tion by TryGvE Lre. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 1948. Pp. 216. $2.00. 


Crusade in Europe. By Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
New York: Doubleday, 1948. Pp. 478. $5.00. 


The opening of an era; 1948: an historical symposium. 
By Francois Feyto. London: Wingate, 1948. 
Pp. 444. 21s. 


The 56th Fighter Group in World War II. Washing- 
ton: Infantry Journal, 1948. Pp. 240. $10. 


Washington ou Moscou. By PrerrRe Frépfrrx. 
(“Collection tribune de Vhistoire.”) Paris: 
Hachette, 1948. Fr. 300. 


The golden cross: a history of the 33rd Infantry Divi- 
sion in World War II. Washington: Infantry 
Journal, 1948. Pp. 423. $7.50. 


Africa settentrionale 1940-41. By ROpDOLFO Gra- 
ZIANI. Rome: Danesi, 1948. Pp. 352. 


The European Recovery Program. By SEYMOUR 
Epwrn Harris. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 326. $4.50. 


Florentine art under fire. By FREDERICK Hartt. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1949. Pp. 176. $5.00. 

Story of Tuscany and its treasures in the second 

World War. 


Since 1939. By ARNOLD HASKELL and Oruers. Lon- 
don: Phoénix, 1948. Pp. 184. 12s. 6d. 


Utah Beach to Cherbourg (6 June—27 June, 1944). 
By the HistoricaL Diviston, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE Army. (‘‘American forces in action” series.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1948. 
Pp. 213. $2.00. 


Chronique des événements internationaux. By MARCEL 
Hopen. Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1948. Pp. 324. 
Fr. 250. 


The making of today’s world. By Ray Oscoop 
Hucues. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1948. Pp. 852. 
$2.92. 
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Persistent international issues. Edited by GEorcE B. 
DE Huszar. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 
Pp. 262. $3.00. 





Toa historian such atitle asthis implies treatment 
of issues that span centuries; to most of the authors of 
this co-operative volume a generation is a long period 
of time, and some think in terms of less than a dec- 
ade. This is partly because, writing within the first 
year after fighting ceased, they were naturally domi- 
nated by the immediacy rather than by the persist- 
ency of the issues with which they dealt. The 
“‘dated” character of several of the essays is illus- 
trated by a quotation from one: ‘If the European 
countries are successful in setting up a stable govern- 
ment, relief food supplies in quantity will not be 
needed beyond the 1946 harvest” (p. 90). Only the 
editor, and he but slightly, seemed to have even an 
inkling of the coming tensions of a ‘‘cold war.” 

But let us not be too hasty. True it is that most 
of the chapters were written by the spring of 1946 
and that the immediate problem obscured the im- 
portance of more distant history. Nevertheless, 
sometimes unwittingly, sometimes with a faint con- 
sciousness, several of the chapters deal significantly 
with issues that are historically permanent or repeti- 
tive. 

The chapter on relief and rehabilitation is only a 
descriptive narrative of the early months of 
U.N.R.R.A.; it is straight institutional history and 
does not grapple with principles. Relief and recon- 
struction are persistent issues but are not so treated 
here. On displaced persons the book offers a good 
factual record, illustrated by occasional examples of 
individual cases; F. K. Hoehler’s contribution is 
characterized by a wise and human recognition of 
the importance of the mental and spiritual difficul- 
ties of people as well as of the physical, which is basic 
but more readily controlled. On health Dr. George 
Strode brings the perspective of twenty-five years 
with the Rockefeller Foundation. He treats briefly 
certain historical aspects such as the concerted at- 
tack on yellow fever; he knows the persistence of the 
problem and lays down, in simple fashion, principles 
and techniques for an international health organiza- 
tion. In health and sickness it is perhaps more ob- 
vious than in most aspects of life that the individual 
and the community are interdependent, the com- 
munity and the nation, the nation and the world. 

Again in the chapter on food and agriculture 
there is recognition of the eternal nature of the prob- 
lem and its connection with politics. The optimism 
of 1946 on European production gives a peculiarly 
unrealistic tinge to the whole treatment. W. W. Wil- 
cox adds a more seasoned analysis suggesting hope 
for eventual success of much greater food production 
in China through use of imported fertilizers; for 
India he regards the food problem as ‘‘well-nigh im- 
possible.” On transportation, by sea and air, we find 
a clear and fair-minded analysis of national competi- 
tion and international co-operation in the complex 
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questions of such things as subsidies and port and 
landing facilities. 

One of the most compelling chapters is the one on 
industry and trade. J. Anton de Haas talks of 1946 
and of the United States but in a way which em- 
phasizes the experience of the past, the integration 
of the world, and the everlasting importance of 
world trade and industry. He points up the revolu- 
tion that occurred when the United States, having 
produced seventy-six thousand tons of merchant 
ships in 1938, launched fifteen million tons in 1943; he 
states the necessity for the United States, if it is to 
export goods, of being willing to receive payment in 
goods; then he warns that ‘‘the sequence of events in 
the past will probably repeat itself as the sequence of 
events in the future’ (p. 149); he shows that ‘‘free 
competition does not mean equal opportunity” and 
that ‘‘only economic cooperation can form the basis 
for a lasting peace.” 

Michael A. Heilperin presents the general prin- 
ciples of international money and finance and de- 
scribes the organization and method of the Inter- 
national Bank and the Monetary Fund. Otis E. 
Mulliken, the writer on labor, starts from the as- 
sumption that levels of wages and employment will 
vitally affect relations of countries, partly because of 
distress-period tendencies toward economic nation- 
alism and partly because of the widening activities 
of the Communists. George Shuster writes a brief 
appeal for a positive approach in education and for 
the creation of more institutions like the American 
colleges in the Near East, which in a skilled but dis- 
interested manner have quietly applied American 
democratic educational concepts—Shuster wishes 
we had tried that idea in Germany. 

The editor of this useful little volume contributed 
the introduction, the summary, and the chapter on 
politics. He pleads for a positive approach and pens 
some telling sentences: ‘‘Europe cannot return to 
pre-war order for the simple reason that there was 
no order before the war... . It was precisely those 
‘good old days’ which brought about fascism and 
nazism.” Democracy must offer a ‘‘dynamic coun- 
terfaith” to communism. 

The book is brief, and it is concerned with im- 
mediate perhaps even more than with persistent 
problems, but it shows well the interrelatedness of 
those problems, and the separate parts are written 
by men who write well and with authority. 


FRANKLIN D. Scott 


Conditions of admission of a state to membership in 
the United Nations, 1948. By the INTERNATIONAL 
Court oF Justice. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. 160. $1.50. 


International telecommunication conferences: Allan- 
tic City, N.J., May—October, 1947. (‘‘Publications 
of the department of state,” No. 3177; “‘Inter- 
national organization and conference series,” 

Vol. I, No. 4.) Washington: Government Printing 

Office, 1948. Pp. 192. $0.40. 
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Follow me! the story of the Second Marine Division in 
World War IT. By RicHarp W. Jounston. New 
York: Random House, 1948. Pp. 316. $6.00. 


“The Observer,” Stalag IV B. By Dave KatzeErr¥. 
Johannesburg: Main House; London: Springbok 
Legion, 1948. 42s. 

Reproduction of a hand-printed prisoner-of-war 
wall newspaper and its story. 


Reference notes on the press in European countries 
participating in the European Recovery Program. 
Prepared by the EUROPEAN AFFAIRS DIVvISION, 
Harry J. Kroutp, chief, in consultation with 
specialists in other government agencies. Wash- 
ington: Library of Congress, 1948. Pp. 39. $0.25. 


The Canadian Japanese and World War II: a so- 
ciological and psychological account. By FORREST 
E. La Viocette. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1948. Pp. 332. $3.75. 


Law reports of trials of war criminals. Vol. V, June, 
1948. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1948. 5s. 


The Jungleers: a history of the 41st Infantry Division. 
By WitiiAM F. McCartney. Washington: In- 
fantry Journal, 1948. Pp. 219. $10. 


Foundations of modern world society. By LINDEN A. 
MANDER, professor of political science, Univer- 
sity of Washington. 2d ed. Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press, 1947. Pp. 928. $5.00. 
Man’s image of his world is always a mirror of his 

hopes as well as of his experiences. In the middle 
1920’s a goodly number of books appeared—some 
as trade books for hoi polloi, most as texts for college 
students—under the title of /nternational govern- 
ment or some variant thereof. The premise of the au- 
thors, confronted with the then hopeful events 
unfolding at Geneva, was that a world community, 
already united by technology and economics, was in 
process of becoming a world polity, with appropriate 
organs and processes of adjudication, legislation, and 
administration. These dreams became dust in the 
1930’s. The enterprise was resumed at San Francisco 
and Lake Success in the 1940’s. It is therefore fitting 
that a new crop of books should now turn up, simi- 
larly devoted to the description and evaluation of 
the new effort at replacing international anarchy by 
order. 

Of these, the best to date (at least pending the 
appearance of the new edition of Clyde Eagleton’s 
International government [New York, 1932]) is this 
revision of Linden Mander’s ambitious and trench- 
ant volume. The author came to the University of 
Washington from New Zealand. The first edition of 
this work appeared in 1941 (Stanford University, 
Calif., and London), when nothing less than dogged 
optimism and grim determination could justify the 
assumptions on which these pages rested. The new 
edition was completed in June 1947. It is the best 
single survey thus far of organized efforts at inter- 


national co-operation before, during, and since the 
second World War. 

One great merit of this work is that its author 
does not mistake professions for purposes or confuse 
aspirations with accomplishments. The first two 
chapters constitute one of the most cogent and stim- 
ulating analyses yet written of the nature of power 
politics and the dilemma of collective security. But 
Mander’s chief concern is with specific functional 
problems: regional organization, health, crime, 
money, labor standards, trade, communications, 
protection of nationals abroad, conservation of re- 
sources, population issues, minorities, colonial 
peoples, intellectual and religious co-operation, and 
international law and organization. Each of these is 
granted a chapter in this excellent text. Each chap- 
ter is an admirable and judicious survey of what has 
been proposed, hoped for, and achieved in each field 
by way of intergovernmental efforts at common ac- 
tion for common purposes, shared (presumably) by 
all members of the world community. 

Mander’s presentation suffers from the defects of 
its virtues. It lacks any single, systematic treatment 
of the United Nations or of proposals and plans for 
world federation. This is unfortunate, since all the 
hopes and frustrations of mankind in the aftermath 
of the second World War have culminated in the 
small successes and large failures of the global enter- 
prise launched at the Golden Gate. The cause of 
failure, obviously, lies in two circumstances: the new 
organization is not a government in any sense but a 
new league of sovereignties; its basic principle is the 
unity and concert of the superpowers. With America 
and Russia engaged not in a quest for peace and col- 
laboration but in a ‘‘cold war,” which is rather more 
than likely to become hot, the cornerstones of U.N. 
have already been reduced to fragments, so that the 
remaining rubble has little significance save as a 
ruined arena in which Soviet spokesmen can assail 
the United States and American diplomats can pick 
up brickbats to hurl at the U.S.S.R. 

This new design for anarchy, which reduces to a 
mockery all efforts at establishing world govern- 
ment, receives no adequate treatment in Mander’s 
pages, though it is basic to his theme. This circum- 
stance does not detract from the very great value of 
his study. But it demonstrates anew that a genera- 
tion which is incapable of distinguishing between 
shadow and substance cannot reasonably hope either 
to fulfil its dreams or, in the atomic age, to enjoy the 
blessings of survival. This book is already a noble 
epitaph to lost hopes rather than a guidepost to the 
future or an accurate evaluation of current realities. 
This melancholy fact is less a criticism of the author 
than a commentary on the ways of a race of men 
who have a rendezvous with death. 

FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Eight stars to victory: a history of the veteran oth U.S. 

Infantry Division. By CapTarn Josern B. 

MITTELMAN. Washington: Ninth Infantry Divi- 

sion Association, 1948. Pp. 406. $5.00. 
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A la poursuite du ‘‘Bismarck.” By JacQUES MorDAL. 
(“Marines et marins au combat” series.) Paris: 
Deux Sirénes, 1948. Fr. 160. 


Pétain et les allemands: memorandum d’Abetz sur les 
rapports franco-allemands. Paris: Gaucher, 1948. 
Pp. 208. Fr. 300. 


Les états désunis. By VLApImir Pozner. (‘‘Pour 
comprendre notre temps” series.) Paris: Bi- 
bliothéque frangaise, 1948. Pp. 268. Fr. 220. 


The influence of sea power in World War II. By Cap- 
TAIN W. D. Puteston, U.S.N. (retired). New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. 310. 
$5.00. 

The ardent disciple and sympathetic biogra- 
pher of Alfred T. Mahan is here both historian and 
special pleader. He attempts a “postscript” to 
Mahan’s work by bringing to date the studies on 
the influence of sea power upon history. The sea 
history of the second World War and the importance 
of the navy are presented. 

The work of the disciple is like some of the mas- 
ter’s in that the style is at times laborious, but in its 
stimulating effectiveness and challenging compre- 
hensiveness this account falls short of Mahan’s sea- 
power series. The disciple lacks the master’s touch in 
keenness of analysis and breadth of vision. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s estimate may be rightly accorded Ma- 
han that “‘his interest was in the large side of his 
subject; he was more concerned with strategy than 
tactics of both naval war and statesmanship”’; this 
appraisal cannot be so generously granted Puleston. 

Despite the author’s statement that “‘an earnest 
effort has been made to ascertain and give full 
weight to other factors” (p. vii) than sea power 
which influenced the course of the second World 
War, the naval theme so predominates, not only in 
space, which is natural, even essential, but in impor- 
tance accorded, that some readers will surely dis- 
agree. Despite the author’s view that ‘‘this book is 
not a narrative history of the war” but one “‘pri- 
marily concerned with the objectives of the political 
leaders” of the opposing sides and ‘“‘with the strate- 
gies used by their admirals, generals, and air mar- 
shals to attain these objectives” (p. vii), the narra- 
tive often appears more prominent than the objec- 
tives and strategies. The possible overemphasis upon 
sea power may disturb some readers more than this 
reviewer; he feels that the greatest weaknesses of the 
book are its absence of a vigorous style and its lim- 
ited success in presenting a story more profound 
than a narrative history. Puleston partially fails to 
keep to the large side of his subject; not infrequently 
strategy is beclouded by tactics as naval war and 
statesmanship are discussed but too infrequently 
evaluated. Nevertheless, the author is to be com- 
mended for the attempt and should not be too se- 
verely criticized for his failure of complete achieve- 
ment. In a global war the self-assigned task is a dif- 
ficult one; the nearness in time prevents needed 
perspective. 
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Three quite short background chapters sum- 
marize Mahan’s concept of sea power, the influence 
of sea power in the first World War, the restrictions 
and developments of sea power in the following 
quarter-century, and definitions of air power, land 
power, and sea power. The Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean theaters and problems are dealt with in 
three reasonably long chapters. The organization 
and mechanics of command, procurement, and per- 
sonnel are limitedly, but sufficiently, sketched. 
Aside from the concluding discussion of ten pages on 
‘‘New weapons and world relations,” the rest of the 
book, about three-fifths, is devoted to the war in the 
Pacific. 

Campaigns and major engagements claim by far 
the most attention throughout the book. Usually de- 
tailed, but not always complete, these accounts are 
generally lucidly presented. Pear! Harbor receives 
but four pages with only a sentence on culpability. 
The vital significance of Cora] Sea is appreciated. 
Midway is given ample attention (20 pp.) and is 
well handled. It is viewed as the decisive battle; in 
retrospect, at least, ‘‘after Midway there could be no 
doubt of the final outcome” (p. 155); the Japanese 
Navy was never allowed “‘to recover from the conse- 
quences” of this defeat (p. 158). Admiral William 
Halsey’s decisions at Leyte Gulf are approved (pp. 
261-62). The submarine is highly praised for its 
work against both Japanese merchant and combat 
ships (pp. 268-70). Any believer in Mahan’s thesis 
of sea power would not have advocated the invasion 
of the Japanese main islands; ‘‘submarines, surface 
ships, and aviation with advanced bases in the 
Marianas, Okinawa, and Iwo Jima could have forced 
the Japanese people and their government to sur- 
render unconditionally or starve” (p. 289). 

The story purports to be, and apparently is, 
based on official sources. Although there are virtually 
no footnotes and no bibliography, indication of 
sources is given in the preface. Maps are adequate 
for the purpose: fourteen full-page, five half-page, 
and both end papers. 

Adverse criticism is rare; it would be not only 
more interesting reading but more accurate history 
if more were expressed. Nowhere does one find a 
faint approach to such views as the United States 
Navy was ‘‘woefully unprepared, materially and 
mentally,” for the U-boat campaign on the Atlantic 
Coast and that ‘‘this unpreparedness was largely the 
Navy’s own fault” (S. E. Morison, The battle of the 
Atlantic [New York, 1947]). 

No doubt is left as to the significance of sea power 
or its role in past wars or in the second World War. 
Sea power has waxed rather than waned in the 
machine age. Events of the second World War 
“‘have proved beyond any question that the whole 
galaxy of new weapons... has increased, not di- 
minished, the striking power of the American Fleet; 
added to, not subtracted from, the value of control of 
the sea; strengthened, not weakened, the influence of 
sea power relative to land power” (pp. 4-5). Sea 
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power, Puleston believes, strategically employed in 
an atomic age can continue its dominance and avoid 
the necessity of mass conscript armies. 


WitiraM E. LIvezEey 


The major foreign powers: the governments of Great 
Britain, France, the Soviet Union and China. By 
JouN RANNEY and GWENDOLEN M. CARTER. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1949. Pp. 865. 
$5.50. 


Home from the cold wars. By LESLIE RoBERTs. Bos- 
ton: Beacon, 1948. Pp. 224. $2.50. 


The 727th Railway Operating Battalion in World War 
IT. New York: Simmons-Boardman, 1948. Pp. 
102. $5.00. 


The story of the Border Regiment, 1939-1945. By 
Puitip J. SHEARS. London: Nisbet, 1948. Pp. 
184. Ios. 


Trial of Gozawa Sadaichi and nine others. Edited by 
COLIN SLEEMAN. London: Hodge, 1948. Pp. 245. 
18s. 


Coral and brass. By HOLLAND SmitTH and PERcy 
Frncu. New York: Scribner, 1949. Pp. 300. $3.00. 
A review of the Marine Corps’s achievements in 
the Pacific islands campaign. 


The Soviet-Y ugoslav dispute: text of the published cor- 
respondence. London and New York: Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, 1949. Pp. 70. 
$0.50. 


Documents of international organizations: a selected 
bibliography. By the STAFF OF THE WORLD PEACE 
FounpDaTIon. Advisory Committee: VERNER W. 
Capp, Puitre C. Jessup, RutH SAvorp, WAL- 
TER R. SHARP, and Harry N. M. Winton. Vol. I, 
No. 1. November 1947. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1947. Pp. 83. $0.75. 

This selected bibliography, the first of a projected 
quarterly series, is an excellent introduction to the 
flood of materials being published by the various in- 
ternational organizations of the contemporary scene. 
Its titles include the major documents issued by the 
component organs of the United Nations, the spe- 
cialized agencies, and the regional organizations. In 
addition, there are sections devoted to such war and 
transitional organizations as the Allied control 
bodies and the various relief and rehabilitation 
groups, as well as a brief indication of materials from 
the Bank of International Settlements, the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees, and other 
functional organizations. Even a section indicating 
the work of the past few years of the League of Na- 
tions is included. Particularly useful to neophytes in 
contemporary affairs is an introductory note listing 
repositories where documents may be consulted and 
outlining quite clearly the system of symbols by 
which the documents of international bodies may be 
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identified. The World Peace Foundation has under- 
taken to publish this bibliography for a minimum of 
three years. The demonstration of its usefulness, it is 
to be hoped, will encourage the various organizations 
themselves to issue adequate guides to their mate- 
rials somewhat along the lines laid down here. 


Henry R. WINKLER 


Trial of war criminals before the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal, Nuremberg. Nuremberg ed., Vol. 
XVII, Proceedings June 20—July 1, 1946. Vol. 
XIX, Proceedings July 19—July 29, 1946. Vol. 
XX, Proceedings July 30—August 10, 1946. Lon- 
don: H.M. Stationery Office, 1948. 6s.+7s. 
6d.+7s. 6d. 


Last chance: eleven questions on issues determining our 
destiny answered by twenty-six leaders of thought of 
fourteen nations. Edited by CLARA URQUHART. 
Boston: Beacon, 1948. Pp. 190. $2.25. 


Community under stress. By ELizABETH HEAD 
VAUGHAN. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 150. $2.50. 

Record of an American sociologist’s three years in 

a Japanese concentration camp. 


A charter for world trade. By CLarR WiLcox. New 
York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 333. $4.50. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Noble landowners and agriculture in Austria, 1815- 
1848: a study in the origins of the peasant emanci- 
pation of 1848. By JEROME Biv. (‘‘Johns Hop- 
kins University studies in historical and political 
science,” ser. LXV, No. 2.) Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1948. Pp. 275. $4.00. 


Lebensbilder aus der Geschichte Oesterreichs. By 
RICHARD CHARMATZ. Vienna: Danubia, 1947. 
Pp. 240. Sch. 22. 


Vom Kaiserreich zur Republik: Ocsterreichs Kampf 
um die Demokratie, 1747-1947. By RICHARD 
CHARMATZ. Vienna: Jedermann, 1947. Pp. 240. 
Sch. 30. 


Mezigazdség és agrdértérsadalom Magyarorszdgon, 
1790-1848. [Agriculture and agricultural society 
in Hungary, 1790-1848.] By GyuLa ME£ret. 
Budapest: Teleki P4] Tudomdnyos Intézet, 1948. 
Pp. arg. 

Following the social upheavals of the first World 
War and under the impact of revolutionary move- 
ments in central and eastern Europe, a new school of 
social thought developed among young Hungarian 
scientists. They rejected the extreme nationalistic 
trend which had dominated Hungarian historiogra- 
phy between 1867 and 1914. They decided to ap- 
proach the past with the scientific equipment of the 
sociologist and economist, setting aside the political 
and nationalist issues. At first they met with deter- 
mined opposition on the part of the reactionary 
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Bethlen regime, which publicly persecuted some of 
the most successful exponents of this trend. But the 
trials and condemnations served only as publicity 
and a spur to greater activity. The number of the 
falu kutatok (literally: ‘‘researchers of village life’’) 
increased by leaps and bounds. They were the intel- 
lectual forerunners of the agrarian reform movement 
that ended with the overwhelming victory of the 

small landholders party in the 1946 elections. 
Gyula Mérei’s work represents the finished prod- 
uct of this school. His method is that of the rural 
sociologist. His book is teeming with statistics on 
prices, crops, and acreages. Based mostly on con- 
temporary evidence, he paints a realistic picture of 
the conditions prevalent among the landholding 
aristocracy, the small gentry, and the yeomanry or 
freeholding class. And, finally, with great care, he 
examines the situation of the large number of serfs 
who, besides cultivating the field of their lords, also 
bore the crushing burdens of taxation and military 
service, the misera contribuens plebs, as the Latin- 
speaking Hungarian nobility so aptly called them. 
The most valuable contribution of the book 
seems to be that the author, with painstaking care, 
follows the price fluctuations of the main crops pro- 
duced by Hungarian agriculture and then points to 
their social effect. With this method he throws some 
light upon the operation of economic factors that 
stimulated political agitation. He refrains from dis- 
cussing the political issues of the great reform move- 
ment of 1823-48 which is not within the scope of his 
work, but he successfully points to its underlying 
causes—an extremely valuable contribution. And 
yet, as he points out in the preface quite modestly, 
he could touch only the surface. Much more spade- 
work has to be done, he thinks, but even if only a 
beginning has been made, he deserves great credit 
for pointing the way and indicating the method. 
ArpaD F. Kovacs 


Um Zeitliches und Ewiges: ein Querschnitt durch 
Oesterreichs kimpferische Lyrik. By RoBERT and 
ADELINDE MUEHLER. Zurich: Europa, 1947. 
Pp. 367. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Paméti od Mnichova k nové vdlce a k novému vitézstvt. 
[Memoirs from Munich to the new war and to the 
new victory.] By Epvarp BENES. Prague: Orbis, 
1947. Pp. 518. Ké. 165. 


Czechoslovakia: past and present. By GERALD DRUCE. 

Prague: Orbis, 1947. Pp. 178. 

Although uneven in its treatment, this survey 
contains a lot of scattered information on the various 
historical aspects of Czechoslovakia. Written before 
the passing of BeneS’ regime. 

JosrepH S. Roucek 


School reform in Czechoslovakia. Prague: Orbis, 1948. 
Pp. 52. 
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A valuable booklet surveying the ideological and 
formal changes in Czechoslovakia’s education. 


Sweet and sour. By JosEPH WECHSBERG. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1948. Pp. 268. $3.00. 
Reminiscences of boyhood in a Czechoslovakian 

town and return with the American army. 


Prague en images: cing siécles d’histoire. By ZDENEK 
WrrTH. Prague: Sfinx; Janda, 1948. Pp. 72.+264 
reproductions. 

Probably the most ambitious introduction to the 
history of Prague as the capital of Bohemia and 
Czechoslovakia. Beautifully printed, the book has 
no competitor in the field; the text has been prepared 
by a leading Czech historian of Prague’s history. 

JosEpru S. Roucek 


FRANCE 
Histoire des populations francaises et de leurs attitudes 
devant la vie. By PutiipPE Aries. Paris: Editions 
littéraires frangaises, 1948. Pp. 576. Fr. 750. 


L’esprit de 1848: les cahiers du Sextant. By E. BEAu 
DE LOMENIE and ANDRE BECHEYRAS. Paris: 
Bader-Dufour, 1948. Pp. 350. 


The unknown warriors. By GUILLAIN DE BENOU- 
VILLE. Translated by LAWRENCE C. BLOCHMAN 
with an introduction by ALLEN W. DuLLEs. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1949. Pp. 372. $3.50. 
French resistance. 


Lakanal the regicide: a biographical and historical 
study of the career of Joseph Lakanal. By Joun C. 
Dawson. University, Ala.: University of Ala- 
bama Press, 1948. Pp. 213. $5.00. 


Les partis contre de Gaulle: histoire du R.P.F. By 
Jacques DEBu-BRIDEL. Paris: Somogy, 1948. 
Pp. 352. Fr. 330. 

Life and voyages of Louis Jolliet (1645-1700). By 
JEAN DELANGLEZ. Chicago: Institute of Jesuit 
History Publications, 1948. Pp. 289. $5.00. 


Les institutions de la France au XVI° siécle. By 
R. Doucet. 2 vols. Paris: Picard, 1948. Pp. 971. 
Fr. 1,800. 

Le probléme de l’incroyance au X VI° siécle: la religion 
de Rabelais. By LuCIEN FEBvRE. Paris: Michel, 
1947. Pp. 544. 

Marie d’Anjou, femme de Charles VII. By MarcEL 
FRAGER. (‘“‘Reines de France” series.) Paris: 
Editions de Paris, 1948. Pp. 296. Fr. 360. 


Aspects d’Henri Dunant: le bonapartiste, l’affairiste, 
le sioniste. By ALEXIS FRANcors. Geneva: Georg, 
1948. Pp. 143. Sw. fr. 4.50. 

Parliament and foreign policy in France. By JOHN E. 
Howarp. London: Cressett, 1948. Pp. 172. 10s. 
6d. 
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La résistance janséniste et parlementaire au temps de 
Louis XV: lV’abbé Nigon de Berty (1702-1772). 
By B. DE LAcomBE. Paris: Grand Armorial, 1948. 
Pp. 280. Fr. 420. 


Monsieur Vincent, aumdnier des galéres. By HENRI 
LAVEDAN. (‘‘Maitres de l’histoire” series.) Paris: 
Plon, 1948. Fr. 465. 


Dreux: histoire d’un centre de la résistance. By COLo- 
NEL LE MENESTREL. Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1948. 
Pp. 248. Fr. 250. 


Les précurseurs francais du socialisme de Condorcet 
Proudhon. By MAxtmE Leroy. (‘‘Source de la 
pensée contemporaine” series.) Paris: Temps 
présent, 1948. Pp. 448. Fr. 395. 


Journal pour le régne de Henri IV. Vol. 1, 1589-1600. 
By L’Estore. (‘‘Mémoires du passé pour servir 
au temps présent.”) Paris: Gallimard; Hachette, 
1948. Pp. 740. Fr. 780. 


André Gide and the crisis of modern thought. By 
KLaus MANN. London: Dobson, 1948. Pp. 207. 
158. 


Histoire du droit francais des origines a la Révolution. 
By OLtvieR Martin. Paris: Domat, 1948. Fr. 
1,200. 


Ca ira: récits des temps révolutionnaires. By Marc 
Maukret. (‘‘Histoire anecdotique” series.) Paris: 
Hachette, 1948. Fr. 300. 


Alexis de Tocqueville. By J.-P. MAYER. Translated 
by JosepH Sori. (‘‘Leur figures” series.) Paris: 
Gallimard: 1948. Pp. 185. Fr. 290. 


La vie quotidienne sous Louis XIV. By GEORGES 
MONGREDIEN. (‘‘Vie quotidienne” series.) Paris: 
Hachette, 1948. Fr. 300. 


Histoire de la démocratie chrétienne de Lamennais a 
Georges Bidault. By HAVARD DE LA MONTAGNE. 
Paris: Amict-Dumont, 1948. Fr. 380. 


The Empire and the glory: Napoleon Bonaparte, 1800- 
1806. Vol. III. By FLETCHER Pratt. New York: 
Sloane, 1949. Pp. 551. $3.75. 


Grandeur de la Troisiéme: de Gambetta a Poincaré. 
By Maurice Rectus. (‘‘Collection tribune de 
Phistoire.”’) Paris: Hachette, 1948. Fr. 250. 


Mémoires d’un agent secret de la France libre. Vol. V, 
Les mains jointes. By R&émy. Paris: Solar, 1948. 
Pp. 310. Fr. 390. 


L’aube du consulat. By JEAN Tutry. (‘‘Collection 
Napoléon Bonaparte.’’) Paris: Berger-Levrault, 
1948. Pp. 300. Fr. 300. 


The role of General Weygand: conversations with his 
son. By Major J. WeryGAND. Translated by 


J. H. F. McEwen. London: Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 1948. Pp. 190. 12s. 6d. 


Vie du général Leclerc. By CHARLES D’YDEWALLE. 
Paris: Flammarion, 1948. Pp. 264. Fr. 280. 


Comment s'est faite la réunion de |’ Alsace a la France. 
By GasTon ZELLER. (‘Institut des Hautes 
Etudes Alsaciennes” series.) Paris: Belles Lettres, 
1948. Fr. 150. 


GERMANY 


Weissbuch der deutschen Opposition gegen die 
Hitlerdiktatur. Edited by the COMMITTEE OF THE 
GERMAN SocraL-DEmocratic Party. London: 
Sander, 1948. Pp. 188. 


Collection of names of fifteen thousand executed 
or imprisoned because of political resistance to the 
Hitler regime. 


Bismarck and the creation of the Second Reich. By 
F. DARMSTAEDTER. London: Methuen, 1948. 
Pp. 438. 21s. 


Verboten und verbrannt: deutsche Literatur 12 Jahre 
unterdriickt. Edited by RicHARD Drews and 
ALFRED KANTOROWICZ. Berlin and Munich: 
Ullstein-Kindler, 1947. Pp. 215. 


Die Kommunistische Partet Deutschlands in der 
Weimarer Republik. By Ossrp K. FLECHTHEIM. 
Offenbach: Drott, 1948. Pp. 294. $4.00. 


Procurable from Flechtheim, Waterville, Maine. 


Brahms: his life and work. By KARL GEIRINGER. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1948. Pp. 381. 21s. 


Studies in German history. By G. P. Goocn. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1949. Pp. 520. $5.50. 


Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz: Vortrige der aus Anlass 
seines 300. Geburtstages in Hamburg abgehaltnen 
Wissenschaftlichen Tagung. Published for the 
Redaktion der Hamburger Akademischen 
Rundschau. Hamburg: Hansische Gildenverlag, 
Joachim Heitmann & Co., 1946. Pp. 418. 


This little volume commemorates the tricenten- 
nial celebration of Leibnitz’s birth by bringing to- 
gether under one cover a series of essays by German 
scholars which illustrate the diversity and richness 
of the great philosopher’s interests and researches. 
Here again is brought out strikingly the depth of his 
knowledge in physics, philosophy, and mathematics. 
Here again the authors attest to his interest in schol- 
arly co-operation through the establishment of 
learned societies and through other joint endeavors. 

Although the essays range in content (and some- 
times with but casual reference to Leibnitz) from 
discussion of baroque art to Leibnitz’s interests in 
China, the selections even so fail to illustrate fully 
the true breadth of his interests. None of the essays 
brings out his great concern over theology and re- 
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union of the churches, although the editors evince 
the hope in a note at the end of the book that essays 
on “reunion” and the correspondence with Pascal 
will be published separately. Moreover, the essays 
suffer (because of print and paper shortages) from 
the failure to include the necessary documentation. 

Nevertheless, the effort of the Hamburg group in 
war-torn Germany calls for commendation and the 
earnest hope that German scholarship of the future 
will hew more closely to the line of the Leibnitzian 
tradition of co-operative internationalism. 


DONALD F. Lacu 


1848: Werk und Erbe. By THEopor HEuss. Stutt- 
gart: Schwab, 1948. Pp. 172. 


Deutschland 1848-1048: Beitrige zur historisch- 
politischen Wairdigung der Volkserhebung von 
1848-1849. Edited by WILHELM KEIL. Stuttgart: 
Denker, 1948. Pp. 141. 


Nazi Germany’s war against the Jews. Prepared and 
compiled by SEyMOuR KRIEGER. With a foreword 
by Henry Mownsky, chairman of the interim 
committee of the American Jewish Conference. 
New York: American Jewish Conference, 1947. 
Pp. 794. $5.00. 


The volume under review is not a work of history. 
It is a lawyer’s brief prepared for the American 
Jewish Conference (one of the major Jewish national 
organizations in the United States) for submission to 
the Council of Foreign Ministers in February 1947 
and intended to serve as the basis for Jewish claims 
against Germany in the making of the peace treaty. 
The materials were collected and prepared by Sey- 
mour Krieger, one of the most energetic and able 
members of Justice Robert H. Jackson’s staff at the 
Nuremberg war crimes trial. The book is divided 
into three parts. Part I (75 pp.) is a brief summary of 
Nazi policy toward the Jews from the beginnings of 
the movement down to the close of the second World 
War; Part II (101 pp.) presents selections from the 
indictment and judgment of the tribunal and from 
the speeches by the Allied prosecutors; Part III (618 
pp.) is the most important section, containing most 
of the documents pertaining to the Jewish case at the 
trial. These documents are reproduced sometimes in 
full text, often in abbreviated form. All these docu- 
ments are now available in their complete text in 
Volumes ITI-VIII of Nazi conspiracy and aggression 
(Washington, 1946-47), the official publication of 
the American government of all the documents 
presented at the trial. 

We are still too close to the events that cul- 
minated in the tragic extermination of over six mil- 
lion Jews to be able to grasp fully all the details of 
this sordid story and view it with proper historical 
perspective. Now is the time to gather all available 
documents and source materials for future study and 
evaluation. The legal record of the trial should be 
complemented with the collection of data from eye- 
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witnesses, from former inmates of camps, from 
diaries, letters and descriptive material] left behind 
by victims, etc. Some such work is being done by 
rudimentary historical commissions in the various 
Jewish D.P. centers in Germany and Austria, but 
the work is chiefly that of amateurs. A very good 
start in this direction was made by the Jewish His- 
torical Commission in Lodz, Poland, under the direc- 
tion of Filip Friedmann, the only surviving Jewish 
historian of note in Poland. More significant still is 
the work being carried on by the Yiddish Scientific 
Institute in New York City and by the Jewish Docu- 
mentation Center in Paris. Only after the great mass 
of such materials will have been assembled and sifted 
will the stage be ready for the historian to give 
proper evaluation to the sources and to work out the 
intricate and complex psychological, national, re- 
ligious, and political aspects of this record of 
genocide. 

Kopret S. PInson 


Portrait eines Menschheitsverbrechers nach den hinter- 
lassenen Memoiren des ehemaligen Reichsmini- 
sters Alfred Rosenberg. By SERGE LANG and 
ERNST VON SCHENCK. St. Gallen, Switzerland: 
Verlag Zollikofer & Co., 1947. Pp. 356. 


In his cell at Nuremberg, while standing trial for 
his life, the chief prophet of naziism wrote an 
apologia pro sua vita. The theme of this, the last 
work of Alfred Rosenberg, is that Nazi ideology was 
not responsible for German collapse, but rather the 
corruption of that ideology by a handful of Nazi 
leaders. 

Rosenberg feels that his own exclusion from the 
innermost group of leaders was partly responsible 
for this corruption. Especially after 1934 his advice 
was more often disregarded than not. Had the situa- 
tion been otherwise, the editor of the Vélkischer 
Beobachter asserts, there would have been greater 
emphasis on psychology, less resort to raw force. 
The conquered peoples of the east would have been 
granted cultural autonomy, euthanasia would have 
been practiced only with the consent of relatives, 
and harsh methods of dealing with domestic opposi- 
tion, characteristic of all revolutions, would not have 
been continued beyond the seizure of power. 

As particularly responsible for the perversion of 
the Nazi idea, Rosenberg singles out Martin Bor- 
mann (a pure bureaucrat), Joseph Goebbels 
(Mephistopheles), and Heinrich Himmler (a Jesuiti- 
cal sneak). This evil trio came to dominate Hitler 
completely, and this was Hitler’s fault: he was too 
overwrought, too unstable, too fanatically endowed 
with intuition. These psychological weaknesses in a 
man who was nonetheless a great commander and a 
superb orator explain the basic error of 1937, the 
abandonment of the project of reaching an under- 
standing with the West. 

The editors of Rosenberg’s political testament 
have done a commendable job. The original manu- 
script was repetitious, poorly written, and at times 
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grammatically impossible. They have broken the 
document up into sections and opposed their own 
comments, quoting with verve from Rosenberg’s 
works and the evidence presented at Nuremberg. 
They aim to damn the Nazi prophet once and for all 
by driving home the argument that Hitler, Himmler, 
and Co. were the logical expression of the Nazi idea, 
and by no means its perverters. 

How much effect their commentary will have on 
Nazi Germans, for whom it was in part intended, is 
open to question. Mysticism, secular or otherwise, is 
little affected by rational argument. 

R. V. Burks 


The Germans on trial. By HErnz LunAv. New York: 
Storm, 1948. Pp. 180. $2.50. 


A German refugee pleads that naziism is not a 
peculiarly German characteristic. 


Hitler and his admirals. By ANTHONY MARTIENSSON, 
London: Secker, 1948. Pp. 275. 158. 


Postwar reconstruction in western Germany. Edited by 
ApDOoLF SCHONKE. Philadelphia: American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 1948. Pp. 
257. $2.00. 


Fifty years of German film. By H. H. WOLLENBURG. 
London: Falcon, 1948. Pp. 80. 12s. 6d. 


American military government in Germany. By Har- 
OLD ZrnK. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 
272. $4.00. 


The present regime in Germany is unprecedented. 
Until recently Germany was one of the most power- 
ful nations on earth. Now it finds itself without a 
government of its own; internal ‘‘zone” boundaries, 
dividing its truncated territory, are cutting into 
separate pieces its once integrated economic, social, 
and political system; different policies are being pur- 
sued by the occupying powers for whose struggle 
Germany has become one of the principal centers; an 
impotent quadripartite control authority has dem- 
onstrated to the world and to the Germans the pro- 
found cleavage among the former allies; and in each 
of the zones foreign military regimes are trying to 
convert the Germans to ‘‘democracy” as they re- 
spectively understand it. The Holy Roman Empire 
of the eighteenth century was properly once called a 
monstrosity. It was a model of clarity compared 
with the present administration of its former terri- 
tory. The chaotic conditions inside Germany are the 
inevitable result of the impossible political system 
that has been imposed upon the heartland of Europe 
without the recovery of which no recovery of 
Europe can be expected. 

Professor Harold Zink’s book makes it clear that 
this monstrosity was never intended by those mem- 
bers of the staff of S-H.A.E.F. who were in charge of 
the initial planning of the occupation of Germany. 
They had envisaged an Allied occupation which 


would have left intact a central German government 
and in which the administration of the country 
would have been carried on by indigenous German 
agencies supervised at the top level by an allied con- 
trol organ. The policy of this organ was to be in- 
spired by the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
Germany was to remain a political and economic 
unit; while war plants were to be destroyed, the in- 
dustrial basis of the German economy was to remain 
intact, no immediate governmental tasks were to be 
undertaken by the occupying powers themselves, no 
‘re-education” was to be undertaken by foreigners, 
but the democratic forces of Germany were to be 
encouraged so as to create, by their own efforts, the 
new Germany which would no longer constitute a 
threat to world peace. These constructive plans were 
vetoed in Washington and replaced by those direc- 
tives of the joint chiefs of staff which emphasized 
demilitarization, de-nazification, de-cartelization, 
de-industrialization, and other negative policies; de- 
clared expressly that the rehabilitation of the Ger- 
man economy was no concern of military govern- 
ment; and, only as an afterthought, casually alluded 
to democratization as one of the ultimate aims of the 
occupation. The directives were silent, however, as 
to how this ultimate aim might be compatible with 
all those negative ones to which military government 
was to devote its energies and how it would be 
achieved under that governmental system of com- 
plete abolition of German central administration and 
of zonal division which emerged from the conferences 
at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

Professor Zink, who was one of the original 
planners at S.H.A.E.F., has, of course, no knowledge 
of his own as to the considerations by which the re- 
jection of the original plans were motivated and he 
is too cautious a scholar to venture conjectures. 
When his carefully phrased statements are brought 
together, however, with those of his colleague at 
S.H.A.E.F., Marshall M. Knappen (And call it 
peace (Chicago, 1947]), it becomes clear that decisive 
roles were played by representatives of Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau and by President Roose- 
velt himself. He describes with the competence of 
the expert observer both the over-all organization 
and the detail of everyday administration at head- 
quarters as well as in the field. In a sequence of chap- 
ters he surveys the main problems with which mili- 
tary government found itself confronted: de-nazifica- 
tion, education, democracy, and ‘‘the economic pro- 
gram.”’ Special discussions are devoted to the role of 
the state department in Germany, the role of the 
Navy, public relations and intelligence, relations 
with the German people and the complicated quad- 
ripartite administration of Berlin. 

When the book was completed, we all were still 
so close to the events that one would hardly have 
that perspective which one may have today. From 
that perspective we may now well judge that the 
position in which military government has been 
placed by the top policymakers of 1944 and 1945 is 
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so full of intrinsic contradictions that its task is well- 
nigh impossible of achievement. How it looked to the 
participants and what they did to make the best of 
their thankless assignment is well described in this 
competent book. 

MAx RHEINSTEIN 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Life of Lord Lloyd. By Coury F. Apam. With a 
foreword by WINSTON CHURCHILL. New York: 
Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 327. $6.00. 


Colonial secretary and government leader in 
house of lords at time of his death in 1941. 


Nouvelle histoire d’Angleterre. By JEAN ALLARY. 
(‘Histoire racontée a tous” series.) Paris: 
Hachette, 1948. Pp. 343. Fr. 400. 


Citizen Thomas More and his Utopia. By RussELL 
Ames. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 218. $3.50. 


Arthur Quiller-Couch: a biographical study. By FRED 
Brittain. New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 185. 
$3.50. 

Socialism over sixty years: the life of Jowett of Brad- 
ford, 1864-1944. By FENNER Brockway. With a 
preface by J. B. PrrestLey and a foreword by the 
late F. W. Jowetr. London: George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., for the National Labour Press, 
1947. Pp. 415. 16s. 

British trade unions. By N. Barovu, Ph.D. (eco- 
nomics), London. With a foreword by G. D. H. 
Cote. London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1947. Pp. 
271. 78. 6d. 


These two books are timely, because the British 
Labor party, in power as a result of the general elec- 
tion of 1945, had its origins in the socialist and trade- 
union movements. They are valuable for an under- 
standing of the motives and objects of men who have 
sought to transform capitalist Britain into a co- 
operative commonwealth. 

Fenner Brockway’s book partakes of history, 
autobiography, and biography. It is not a complete 
history of socialism over sixty years, however, be- 
cause the segment surveyed is essentially that of the 
Independent Labor party, and it touches only inci- 
dentally, or not at all, the story of other socialist 
societies and parties. It is autobiographical in that 
the story is told largely by Fred Jowett himself 
through excerpts from his weekly articles in the 
Clarion, the Bradford Pioneer, and the J.L.P. News, 
so that the volume is almost a source book of I.L.P. 
views. Finally, the author, for over thirty years an 
associate of Jowett in the party councils, becomes 
his Boswell. Throughout. whether dealing with 
world affairs or socialist politics, the point of view is 
always that of the Labor left. Whether Jowett or 
Brockway is speaking, the ‘‘Tories” and ‘‘capitalist 
imperialism” do not fare well here. 
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Through the reading of John Ruskin and William 
Morris rather than of Karl Marx, Fred Jowett be- 
came one of those single-minded enthusiasts who 
made socialism a factor in British politics. For a life- 
time of devoted service he asked nothing in return, 
and his unassuming modesty caused him to be ob- 
scured by more dominating and glamorous col- 
leagues. He made his contribution, nevertheless. He 
was a founder of the Bradford Labor Union, one of 
the first independent working-class political organi- 
zations in England, the Independent Labor party, 
and the Labor party, and held the highest offices in 
them. He served in several parliaments and in the 
first Labor government. Slum clearance in his native 
Bradford and free meals for school children were 
among his positive achievements. His early experi- 
ence as a mill worker led him to protest against pre- 
vailing conditions, and he lived to see much of his 
program of planned security accepted by all major 
parties. Two of his particular objectives, however, 
certain reform of parliamentary procedure and 
schemes of social credit, have not won places in the 
Labor program. 

Jowett was always courageous in championing 
unpopular opinions. In the high tide of imperialism 
he opposed the Boer war, for by him the highly com- 
plex issue in South Africa was simplified as a free- 
booting capitalist adventure. He opposed the foreign 
policy of Sir Edward Grey and in 1914 headed the 
leading antiwar organization. While not a nonresist- 
ant pacifist and willing to support national defense, 
he remained true to his international socialism and 
sought a negotiated peace. His position was similar 
to that of Ramsay MacDonald, with whom he was 
then closely associated. Seven years later, as first 
commissioner of works, Jowett found intense per- 
sonal satisfaction in authorizing the inscription of 
Edith Cavell’s last words on her statue: ‘‘Patriotism 
is not enough. I must have no hate or bitterness for 
anyone.” 

The book contains much material on the rift be- 
tween the I.L.P. and the Labor party, which finally 
led to the former’s secession. Jowett, disappointed 
with Webb-MacDonald gradualism, championed the 
“Socialism in our time” report, which set the I.L.P. 
in opposition to official Labor policy. He approved 
the Cook-Maxton Manifesto of 1928, which widened 
the breach and in 1932 led to the open break. There- 
after the I.L.P. lost both influence and membership 
as it became increasingly doctrinaire. Jowett was not 
very happy in company with the pro-Communists, 
pro-Trotskyists, and anti-parliamentarians who 
pulled the small party this way and that. He warned 
against a united front with the Communist party of 
Great Britain: ‘‘A party cannot claim the liberty of 
free speech, as the Communist Party does, and at the 
same time declare its intention to suppress free 
speech if it gets power. It cannot effectively de- 
nounce war and preach civil war. It cannot advocate 
dictatorship and complain if it gets it” (p. 309). In 
spite of an admiration for Soviet Russia, he was like- 
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wise critical of the Third International on the ground 
that its ‘‘democratic centralism”’ in fact meant dicta- 
tion by the Communist party of the Soviet Union. 
Jowett was very much relieved when in 1934 the 
I.L.P. finally decided against affiliation with the 
Third International. 

In the international crises of the thirties there 
was an air of unreality about Jowett’s analyses and 
proposals. How one would have halted the Nazis by 
passing resolutions, setting a good example, appeal- 
ing to socialist peoples, and, after war had started, 
negotiating with Hitler is never very clear. The Rus- 
sian invasion of eastern Poland and the attack on 
Finland were severe shocks to him, nevertheless he 
used his pen in efforts to explain and defend the 
Soviet Union. When Hitler turned against Russia, 
Jowett reasoned that the one possibly good result 
would be found in Russia’s beneficent influence on 
the future peace; and his great fear was that ‘‘British 
imperialist interests” and ‘‘American capitalist im- 
perialism” would frustrate Russia’s ‘‘socialist inten- 
tions.” His death in 1944 prevented him from ob- 
serving the sequel. 

Barou, for thirty years an observer of the labor 
movements of Russia, the United States, and Great 
Britain, has written a book which, while historical in 
part, is in the main an analysis and criticism of the 
present British trade-union movement. Throughout 
he is intent upon the future. His frankly stated aim 
is to show that strong forces quite outside the unions 
have so changed their problems that their machinery 
needs overhauling and that, if the wonderful oppor- 
tunity afforded by the recent electoral victory is to 
be realized, the unions, hitherto defensive, must or- 
ganize their forces and educate their members for a 
more positive purpose, namely, to play a full part in 
the transition of Britain from a monopolistic capi- 
talist society to a planned socialist state. 

In Barou’s thinking the present British trade- 
union structure, the result of a haphazard growth of 
craft, semi-industrial, and general unions, is so unfit 
for its task that it will have to be replaced by a sys- 
tem of industrial unions including all workers by 
hand and brain. He says at the outset: “‘It is only as 
functional democracy that modern democracy can 
survive, and functional democracy finds, or can find, 
its highest expression in industrial trade union or- 
ganization” (p. 5). Whether dealing with history and 
structure in Part I, activities in Part II, trade-unions 
in the war in Part ITI, or the future in Part IV, these 
ideas are stated, repeated, and emphasized. They 
coincide with many views of the guild socialist, Pro- 
fessor G. D. H. Cole, who in the preface indicates his 
approval of them. 

The brief historical sections add nothing new on 
trade-unions for readers of Beatrice and Sidney 
Webb and Cole, but there is much detail compactly 
organized in the analytical chapters. There are 
seventeen useful appendixes with statistics on union 
membership, strikes, lockouts, and finance and also 


some data on important amalgamations and recent 
unofficial strikes. 
Car F. BRAND 


The tree of commonwealth: a treatise written by 
Edmund Dudley. Edited with an introduction by 
D. M. Bropre. Cambridge: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 107. $2.25. 


Thomas Tenison, archbishop of Canterbury: his life 
and times. By EDWARD CARPENTER. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1948. Pp. 466. 30s. 


Samuel Butler. By Georce D. H. Core. (‘English 
novelists” series.) Denver: Swallow, 1948. Pp. 
118. $2.00. 


More Monmouthshire writers: a literary history and 
anthology. Vol. Il. By W. J. T. Cottins. New- 
port, Monmouthshire: Johns, 1948. Pp. 176. ras. 
6d. 


History of education in Great Britain. By S. J. 
Curtis. London: University Tutorial Press, 
1948. Pp. 407. 12s. 6d. 


Shakespeare revealed. By LEONARD Dosss. London: 
Skeffington, 1948. Pp. 208. 153. 


Herbert Morrison. By MAuRICE EDELMAN. London: 
Lincolns-Prager, 1948. Pp. 103. 7s. 6d. 


Scotland Yard: the inside story. By STANLEY FIrMIN. 
London: Hutchinson, 1948. Pp. 192. 158. 


Samuel Butler, 1835-1902. By P. M. FuRBANK. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1948. Pp. 112. 6s. 


The life and death of Benjamin Robert Haydon, 1786- 
1846. By Eric Greorce. Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; London: Cumberlege, 1948. Pp. 314. 
21s. 


Warrior bard: the life of William M orris. By Epwarp 
GopwIN and STEPHANI Gopwin. New York: 
Chanticleer, 1948. Pp. 175. $2.50. 


The management of British foreign policy before the 
first World War. By F. Gosses. Leiden: Sijthoff, 
1948. Pp. 167. Fl. 15. 


Marie Stuart, 1542-1587. By M. HUMBERT-ZELLER. 
Paris: Wapler, 1948. Pp. 382. Fr. 390. 


Henry Vaughan: a life and interpretation. By F. E. 
Hutcutson, D.Litt., F.B.A., sometime fellow 
of All Souls College. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1947. Pp. 260. 


Henry Vaughan and his poetry have been the 
occasion for a number of special studies in learned 
literary journals recently, but Hutchinson has writ- 
ten the first full biography of the Welsh poet, the 
‘‘Silurist” as he called himself. The author was en- 
trusted with the materials left by two scholarly 
ladies who had devoted their lifelong labors to 
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gathering information about Vaughan but who were 
never able to prepare the results for publication. 
Hutchinson has added the products of his own re- 
search to their collection; and because of his skill in 
working scanty and scattered sources, this life of 
Vaughan will very likely be not only the first but the 
last one. 

Before discussing Silex scintillans, Vaughan’s 
best work, Hutchinson seeks ‘‘to give the poet a firm 
setting in his time and place by relating all that has 
been discovered about his circumstances, his kins- 
folk and neighbours, and the countryside” (p. vii). 
Except for two years from 1638 to 1640 in Oxford fol- 
lowed by two in London, Vaughan was almost never 
away from his native Brecknockshire village of 
Newton-by-Usk. On the fairly vexed question of 
whether he fought in the civil wars Hutchinson con- 
cludes—chiefly from the internal evidence of war 
poems in Olor Iscanus—that he almost certainly 
served in a royalist regiment for a few months in 
1645 and 1646. It was probably after this, in 1648, 
that Vaughan at the age of twenty-seven experienced 
the profound religious conversion which inspired the 
sacred poems written during the next seven years. 
He lived until 1695; but after publication of the sec- 
ond edition of Silex scintillans in 1655, he wrote very 
little further poetry and none at all of any distinc- 
tion. Somewhat surprisingly, Vaughan became a 
practicing physician in later life, a successful one ap- 
parently, but there is no evidence of where or when 
he studied medicine. 

Any biographer of Vaughan would be handi- 
capped by the meagerness of the information avail- 
able. Attempts to portray the poet’s character, ap- 
pearance, and personality must be left to the im- 
agination of readers of his poetry. In these circum- 
stances Hutchinson’s task is to set forth all that is 
definitely known and to fill out his subject’s career 
from his own intimate knowledge of the period by 
putting forward the most likely conjecture upon de- 
batable points. This responsibility is fulfilled in 
scholarly fashion. In no case does he go beyond the 
limits of the most probable suggestion. In addition 
to its biographical value, the book is a useful con- 
tribution to social history, since it has occasion to 
discuss, among other things, such diversified matters 
as the manner of life of the lesser Welsh gentry and 
their litigious habits, the impact of civil war upon a 
typical district in south Wales, the conditions of 
medical licensing, the atmosphere of Jesus College in 
seventeenth-century Oxford, and the vogue of Her- 
metic philosophy. All this is interesting to the spe- 
cialist, but the general reader may find himself be- 
coming impatient at standing about while Hutchin- 
son carefully weighs his sources, a process he per- 
forms throughout his text rather than in footnotes or 
appendixes. Unfortunately, too, the author’s style, 
while clear, is not engaging. 

Hutchinson is not so successful with the interpre- 
tation of Vaughan which his title promises as he is 
with the poet’s life. Indeed, since the poetry is 
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treated largely for its value as biographical evidence, 
the interpretation tends to be submerged in the life. 
Vaughan was a remarkably uneven writer, capable 
both of impressively lofty expressions and of dis- 
tressingly ordinary conceits. The author places what 
seems to the reviewer proper emphasis upon the 
superiority of Vaughan’s sacred poetry to the rather 
mediocre secular verse. He rejects recent efforts to 
revise the pious judgment—in this rare case the 
poetically correct judgment—of Victorian antholo- 
gists who rescued Vaughan from the limbo into 
which the eighteenth century had cast him. We are, 
however, given very little on the literary, intellect- 
ual, or religious significance of the metaphysical 
poets, of whom Vaughan was the most serene mystic 
if by no means the most accomplished artist. In 
evaluating the influences which shaped Vaughan’s 
ideas, Hutchinson attributes rather less importance 
to the poet’s interest in Hermetic philosophy than 
some critics have done and rather more to his intense 
concern with the ill fortunes of church and state. 
There is an original contribution in a persuasive 
chapter on the influence of the Welsh language upon 
Vaughan’s poetic constructions. 

The Clarendon Press is to be complimented upon 
having produced another handsome volume in the 
face of what must be very trying restrictions. The 
book is illustrated with photographs, a contem- 
porary map, and facsimile title-pages, and the au- 
thor has provided extensive genealogies. 


CHARLES C. GILLISPIE 


Gerard Manley Hopkins: the man and the poet. By 
K. R. S. Ivencar. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 194. 20s. 


John Ruskin and Effie Gray: the story of John Ruskin, 
Effie Gray and John Everett Millais told for the first 
time in their unpublished letters. Edited by Sir 
Wituram James, G.C.B. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1947. Pp. 264. $3.50. 


On April 10, 1848 John Ruskin, aged twenty- 
nine, married Euphemia Gray, aged twenty; in the 
summer of 1853 J. E. Millais spent some weeks as a 
guest of the Ruskins while painting John’s portrait; 
in April 1854 Effie left Ruskin; and after the an- 
nulment of the marriage on July 15 of that year, she 
was married to Millais on July 3, 1855. This is about 
all that has been surely known about the unhappy 
Ruskin marriage. 

Sir William James, a grandson of the Millaises, 
fills out the story, drawing on 633 unpublished let- 
ters. Ruskin’s commentary on his marriage and de- 
fense of his conduct, submitted to the commissary 
court two weeks before the decree of nullity issued, 
does not appear in this book, nor is it summarized, 
although references to it suggest that Sir William has 
seen it. Effie’s brother, who had the only copy in the 
possession of the Grays, bequeathed it to the 
Bodleian with the proviso that it should not become 
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accessible for some years. Sir William describes it as 
“an infamous document,” the publication of which 
‘‘could only harm its writer.’”’ These are strong words 
from a man who has aspersed Ruskin’s character in a 
way from which it will not easily recover. Sir William 
states that another copy is in the hands of Ruskin’s 
literary executor; and it is fair to say that if this copy 
is not published, or made available to scholars, there 
will be a strong inclination to accept at least the 
basic elements in Sir William’s account. Neverthe- 
less, it is impossible to depend on this book without 
some misgivings. Documents are often reproduced 
with omissions; some of the most serious charges— 
for example, the claim that the Ruskins vilified Effie 
to her young sister—are put forward without any 
documentary support; and the all too natural bias of 
the grandson of the injured party is plain in every 
chapter, if not on every page. 

But from letters originating with Ruskin’s par- 
ents or with himself it becomes plain that Effie was 
in fact an injured party. These letters show that the 
marriage was a true love match and not merely ar- 
ranged by the senior Ruskins, as his biographers had 
claimed. Ruskin’s love letters to Effie are of startling 
intensity. Yet the marriage was never consummated. 
Within a year of marriage Effie retired for some 
months to her parents’ home, suffering from a severe 
nervous ailment and in her husband’s opinion close 
to insanity. Friction between her and his parents 
had already developed. Ruskin uncritically took 
their side. His father, about whose character not 
much has been known, reveals himself in his letters 
as petty, meddlesome, a tryant, and a museum 
specimen of snobbery. 

If we may accept Effie’s letters as evidence, the 
case against all the Ruskins becomes black indeed. 
Almost the only extenuation she allows them is that 
until she brought suit for annulment they, like her 
own parents, did not know that the marriage had 
never been consummated. A notion of the kind of 
charge she brings against the senior Ruskins may be 
given by two illustrations. She accuses Ruskin’s 
mother of ‘‘a style of almost amatory tenderness” 
toward her son (the charge is put more’strongly by 
Sir William in his undocumented report of a scene 
said to have been witnessed by Effie’s sister). 
Effie accuses Ruskin’s father of admiring her charms 
in a way that ‘‘sounded to say the least I thought 
unnatural and almost suspicious” (again there is an 
undocumented reference to a letter written by 
Ruskin’s father soon after the marriage). Effie be- 
came convinced that the senior Ruskins wished to 
break up the marriage and were doing their utmost 
to involve her in ‘‘some scrape.” 

The nature of Ruskin’s sexual abnormality is not 
made clear. The ground for annulment recognized 
by the commissary court was ‘“‘incurable impo- 
tency.” But in a letter, written about 1870, to the 
mother of Rose La Touche, to whom Ruskin had 
proposed, Effie Millais describes his behavior in mar- 
riage as ‘‘quite unnatural” and qualifies his conduct 


toward her as “‘impure, in the highest degree dis- 
creditable, and so dishonourable.” The role of this 
letter in averting a marriage between Ruskin and 
Rose is one of the most important addenda to the 
Ruskin biography. 

Although it is prudent to reserve judgment on the 
items in the story not substantiated by the letters of 
the Ruskins, or the decree of the court, Ruskin 
emerges at best with the stamp upon him of obtuse 
selfishness, fanatical subservience to his parents, and 
almost scandalous prevarication. His case is at least 
as bad as that; it is possibly much worse. 


E. K. BRowN 


The Cornish miner: an account of his life above and 
underground from earliest times. By A. K. H. 
JENKIN. London: Allen & Unwin, 1948. Pp. 351. 
16s. 


Henry Fielding. By EL1zABETH JENKINS. (‘‘English 
novelists” series.) Denver: Swallow, 1948. Pp. 
101. $2.00. 


John Maynard Keynes, 1883-1946: a memoir pre- 
pared by direction of the Council of King’s College. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1949. Pp. 42. 3s. 
6d. 


A Norfolk gallery. By R. W. KETTON-CREMER. Lon- 
don: Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1948. Pp. 256. 21s. 


The county of Norfolk has been associated with 
many men who have played more or less prominent 
roles in the fortunes of their country. Among them 
appear the names of Hall and Paston, L’Estrange 
and Coke, Walpole and Windham. All are known to 
historians of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
England. Men bearing these names and others too 
Ketton-Cremer brings back to life in this delightful 
book. His main interest at present appears to be 
local history, as is attested by his earlier work, Nor- 
folk portraits (London, 1944), and now by A Norfolk 
gallery. But with an enviable style and the instincts 
of a scholar, it is to be hoped that he will soon enter 
the broader field of national history. To be sure, 
interpretive history is not Ketton-Cremer’s forte. 
He is a chronicler, an antiquarian. And yet he has 
the knack of bringing dead men back to life. That 
surely is part of the function, and a vital one, of 
every historian. With a few deft strokes the author 
gives flesh and blood to his beloved Norfolk worthies. 
He displays such skill with most of the portraits he 
hangs in this ‘‘gallery” that the book should appeal 
even to the general reader in America. 

It is divided into nine essays. The first four are 
set in the frame of the seventeenth century, more 
specifically during the decades of the civil wars and 
interregnum. In the following four, men carry on 
their pursuits in the more tranquil days of the eight- 
eenth century; while the last essay is a description 
of a Norfolk election of 1806. In all, men of and in 
Norfolk hold the reader’s attention. Now it is a king, 
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then a traitor. Churchmen and politicians, peers and 
country gentry, naturalists and landscape garden- 
ers—all are grist for Ketton-Cremer’s mill. 

The scholar will ask, “‘Where does he get his in- 
formation; what are his sources?” Few, if any, are to 
be found in an occasional footnote. But in a bibliog- 
raphy at the end of the book each essay is provided 
with its own list of titles. Occasionally the author has 
made use of new manuscript material. Frequently he 
has found his facts in local printed matter, much of 
it not too well known to students of English history. 
But generally he has employed the better-known pri- 
mary and secondary works dealing with the history 
of the two centuries he is writing about. 

The first subject of the book is a charming profile 
of Bishop Joseph Hall. The reader is repeatedly 
made aware of the moderation, gentleness, and toler- 
ation of the man. On his translation to the see of 
Norwich in 1641 he soon reaped a crop of woe whose 
seeds had been sown by the Laudian system. During 
the war this gentle divine was heaped with humilia- 
tions, deprived of his cathedral and palace, and had 
most of his worldly goods sequestered. He and his 
family subsisted on charity. After the heat of the 
civil wars had subsided, he lived in retirement in 
rural Norfolk. He spent his declining years in com- 
parative peace and quiet and died at the ripe old age 
of eighty-two in 1656. 

Ketton-Cremer’s sympathies during the civil 
wars are royalist. But he always is a moderate and 
deprecates the excesses of both Laudians and Puri- 
tans. The Tory in the author appears at its best in 
the little essay he calls ‘“The king’s journey.” It is a 
fascinating account of the last days of freedom of 
Charles I. Late in April and early in May, 1646, 
Charles in disguise accompanied by two good friends 
left Oxford, traveled toward London, and then 
wandered toward the north into Norfolk. The impos- 
sibility of finding a ship at King’s Lynn to take him 
to foreign ports forced him to put himself into the 
hands of the Scots. So ended this journey, described 
also by S. R. Gardiner, but not with the charm and 
detail given by Ketton-Cremer. 

The essay on Sir Hamon L’Estrange and his sons 
contains a brilliant description of the dispersal and 
nature of the royalist elements in Norfolk as well as 
an excellent summary of the parliamentary strength 
in that county. But the chief episode described is the 
royalist seizure of King’s Lynn in 1643, its siege and 
surrender. Sir Hamon played a prominent but futile 
role in this incident. Ketton-Cremer is particularly 
interested in his youngest son Roger, whose fortunes 
he follows to his death in 1704. 

The curtain is rung down on the civil wars with 
an account of the misfortunes of a few of the moder- 
ate clergy of Norfolk, both Puritan and Anglican. 
In all four essays a glimpse is caught of Myles 
Corbet, that rabid Puritan M.P. for Yarmouth. 
Ketton-Cremer has no love for him. 

In the eighteenth century the author describes 
the trial of Christopher Layer, ‘‘the only militant 
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Jacobite whom Norfolk produced” (p. 126). His fate 
was the gallows in 1723. Robert Marsham, the natu- 
ralist, whose life spanned the greater part of the cen- 
tury, is another worthy hanging in this ‘“‘gallery.” So 
too is the eccentric George Walpole, third earl of Ox- 
ford. Least inviting is the summary of the work 
in Norfolk of Humphrey Repton, the eminent land- 
scape gardener. The book closes with an entertaining 
description of the election in 1806 of the knights of 
the shire for Norfolk. Thomas William Coke and 
William Windham, the Whigs, defeated Colonel 
John Wodehouse, the Tory, only to have their elec- 
tion voided because of a petition based on a most 
amusing and scandalous electioneering incident. 


Haro_p HuLME 


Tobias Smollett: doctor of men and manners. By Lewis 
M. Knapp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 376. $5.00. 


Britain’s heritage: the achievement of the National 
Trust, 1895-1945. By JAMES LEES-MILNE. New 
York: Batsford, 1948. Pp. 135. $3.75. 


Horace Walpole’s correspondence with Thomas Gray, 
Richard West and Thomas Ashton. Vols. I and II 
in one. Edited by W. S. Lewis, GeorcE L. Lam, 
and CuHarLtes H. BENNETT. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 620. $20. 


Dr. Johnson and the law. By ARNOLD McNair. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1948. 7s. 6d. 


Modern English literature, 1450-1939. By G. H. 
Marr. (‘‘Home university library.””) Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press; London: Cumberlege, 
1948. Pp. 247. 5s. 


Some Victorian portraits and others. By H1LDA Mar- 
TINDALE. London: Allen & Unwin, 1948. Pp. 106. 
ros. 6d. 


Lady Ann Barnard: the court and colonial service un- 
der George III and the Regency. By MADELEINE 
Masson. London: Allen & Unwin, 1948. Pp. 354. 
18s. 


The social structure in Caroline England. By Davip 
MATHEW. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1948. Pp. 144. $3.00. 


Labour’s big three: biography of Attlee, Morrison and 
Bevin. By J. T. Murpuy. London: Lane, 1948. 
Pp. 266. 15s. 


Last victory: the life and times of Rear-Admiral the 
Earl Mountbatten of Burma. By Ray Murpuy. 
London: Jarrolds, 1948. Pp. 256. 21s. 


British pamphleteers. Vol. 1, From the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the French Revolution. By GEORGE ORWELL 
and REGINALD REyNOLDs. London: Wingate, 
1948. Pp. 263. 16s. 
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The trade winds: a study of British overseas trade dur- 
ing the French wars 1793-1815. Edited by C. 
NORTHCOTE PARKINSON. With an introduction 
by ApmrRAL Srr Witiram M. James. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1949. Pp. 336. $4.75. 


A history of English criminal law. By L. Rapz1no- 
wicz. London: Stevens, 1948. Pp. 939. 60s. 


The correspondence of Sir Thomas More. Edited by 
ELIZABETH FRANCES ROGERS. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 584. $7.50. 


The correspondence of the humanists forms one 
of the most illuminating sources for the intellectual 
history of the Renaissance. Letter-writing was for 
those men of letters a fine art. Whether intended for 
contemporary publication or merely to be passed 
around by the recipient among his learned friends, 
most humanist letters were written as literature and 
were valued a.cordingly. An amazingly large num- 
ber was preserved and has now been made available 
to scholars in critical editions. They combine the 
immediate human interest proper to discourse 
among friends with discussion of a sort that in later 
times might have been written for journals and re- 
views. Leafing through the collected correspondence 
of Reuchlin, Beatus Rhenanus, Ulrich von Hutten, 
or Francis Cranevelt, the modern scholar comes as 
close as he is ever likely to come to a feeling of per- 
sonal acquaintance with his humanist forerunners 
and to an intimate understanding of the climate of 
opinion in which they lived. The Opus epistolarum 
Erasmi is in itself enough to re-create the intellectual 
atmosphere of the humanist era. 

It seems strange that Sir Thomas More’s corre- 
spondence should have had to wait so long for an 
editor when the letters of so many less interesting 
men have been collected and published. True, most 
of the letters Miss Rogers has gathered together have 
been published elsewhere. They are, however, not 
easily available. With the exception of the half-dozen 
included in Henry de Vocht’s edition of Cranevelt’s 
correspondence (Louvain, 1928), few of them have 
appeared in anything later than John Jortin’s Life of 
Erasmus (2 vols.; London, 1758-60), and even that 
odd specimen of eighteenth-century erudition is now 
quite rare. Miss Rogers’ volume, then, makes a con- 
tribution long overdue to the body of available hu- 
manist correspondence and does it, moreover, in the 
grand manner. Modeled on Percy S. Allen’s edition 
of the correspondence of Erasmus, it need fear no 
comparison with that editorial masterpiece. It is, in- 
cidentally, as handsome an example of printing and 
bookmaking as we have seen in many years. 

In one respect only is the collection of More’s let- 
ters disappointing. Not until they are all brought to- 
gether does one realize how much has been lost. And 
of those that have survived a large number are offi- 
cial. Although these will interest students of Tudor 
government, they add little to our knowledge of 
More’s personality or of his intellectual and religious 


interests. The remaining letters fall roughly into two 
classes—family letters and scholarly correspondence 
—plus the touching series of letters from the Tower 
of London which concludes the volume. The letters 
to and from Erasmus, the most interesting part of 
More’s correspondence, have not been included for 
the very good reason that they are already available 
in Allen’s edition. Miss Rogers’ work will, however, 
have a special interest for Erasmian scholars, for it 
does include a number of letters, not readily found 
elsewhere, pertaining to the controversies over the 
Praise of folly and Erasmus’ edition of the New Tes- 
tament. 


WALLACE K. FERGUSON 


The Keats circle: letters and papers, 1816-1878. Edit- 
ed by Hyper E. Rotts. 2 vols. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. 
482+ 519. $12.50. 


English literature and ideas in the twentieth century: 
an inguiry into present difficulties and future pros- 
pects. By H. V. Routn. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1948. Pp. 195. $3.00. 


Henry VIII and the Reformation. By H. MayNarpD 
Situ. London: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 480. 30s. 


The National Health Service Act, 1046. By S. R. 
SPELLER. London: Lewis, 1948. Pp. 497. 42s. 


Scientists and amateurs: a history of the Royal So- 
ciety. By Dorotuy Stimson. New York: Schu- 
man, 1949. Pp. 270. $4.00. 


Churchill: the making of a hero. By ESME-WINGFIELD 
STRATFORD. London: Gollancz, 1948. Pp. 251. 5s. 


Magna Carta: its role in the making of the English con- 
stitution, 1300-1629. By FattH THOMPSON. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1948. 
Pp. 420. $6.50. 


The Elizabethan world picture. By E. M. W. Tr1- 
YARD. New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 116. 
$2.50. 


Labour’s turning point: nineteenth century. Edited by 
Dona Torr. Vol. III, 1880-rgoo0. (“History in 
the making” series.) London: Lawrence & 
Wishart, 1948. Pp. 166. 5s. 


Socialist Britain: its background, its present, and an 
estimate of its future. By FRANCIS WILLIAMS. New 
York: Viking, 1949. Pp. 278. $3.00. 


101, Jubilee Road: a book of London yesterdays. By 
FREDERICK WILLIS. London: Phoenix, 1948. Pp. 
192. 158. 


A short history of Edinburgh Castle: including gover- 
nors and state prisoners. By W. FoRBES GRAY. 
London: Moray, 1948. Pp. 128. 7s. 6d. 
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Parnell to Pearse. By JouN J. HorGan. London: 
Browne & Nolan, 1948. Pp. 359. 15s. 


ITALY 


Ciano diplomatic papers: from the archives of Count 
Ciano when Italian foreign minister. London: Old- 
hams, 1948. Pp. 512. 17s. 6d. 


Compendio delle statistiche elettorali italiane dal 1848 
al 1934. Vol. I, Elettori politict e circoscrizioni 
elettorali. Vol. II, Frequenza alle urne; candidati 
ed eletti; partiti politici; elezioni amministrative 
comunali e provinciali. Rome: Failli, 1947. Pp. 
173+ 210. L. 400+750. 


Il tramonto dello stato pontificio: il papato di Gregorio 
XVI. By Domenico Demarco. (“Biblioteca di 
cultura storica.”’) Turin: Einaudi, 1948. Pp. 278. 
L. goo. 


Monetary reconstruction in Italy. By BRuNO Foa. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 
147. $2.25. 

Mio padre: ricordi. By CLELIA GARIBALDI. With a 
preface by RENzO MARTINELLI. Florence: Val- 
lecchi, 1948. Pp. 162. L. 700. ‘ 


Reggio Emilia 1848 secondo i cronachisti del tempo: 
luci e aspetti della vita politica. By GIUSEPPE 
GRASSELLI. Reggio Emilia: Guidelli, 1948. 
Pp. 48. 

1848: il governo provvisorio della Lombardia attraverso 
4 processi verbali delle sedute del Consiglio. By LEo- 
POLDO MarcueETTI. (‘‘Biblioteca storica fondata 
da Adolfo Omodeo,” No. 5, ‘Studi sul risorgi- 
mento sotto gli auspici del Comune di Milano nel 
centenario del 1848,” Vol. I.) Milan and Verona: 
Mondadori, 1948. Pp. 515. L. 1,500. 


I partiti politici nella storia d’Italia. By CARLO Mo- 
RANDI. (‘‘Cultura viva” series.) 2d ed. Florence: 
Monnier, 1948. Pp. 115. L. 220. 


The fall of Mussolini: his own story. By BENITO Mus- 
sOLINI. Translated by FRANCES FRENAYE and 
edited by Max Ascotr. New York: Farrar, 
Straus, 1948. Pp. 212. $3.00. 


Ma vie avec Benito. By RACHELE MussoLint. Paris: 
Béranger, 1948. Fr. 360. 


Il risorgimento dalle riforme settecentesche a Roma 
capitale. By Prer Fauso Patumso. Bari and 
Naples: Adriatica, 1947. Pp. 306. 

Il secolo XIX ed altri scritti di politica internazionale 
e coloniali. By PASQUALE TuRIELLO. (“‘Scrittori 
politici italiani.”) Bologna: Zanichelli, 1947. Pp. 
200. L. 400. 


LOW COUNTRIES 


Oranje en de Vestinging van de Nederlandse Staat. 
{Orange and the foundation of the Netherlands 
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State.] By J. W. BERKELBACH VAN DER SPREN- 
KEL. Edited by J. S. Bartstra. Amsterdam: 
Meulenhoff, 1946. Pp. 221. 


The author finished the manuscript of this nar- 
rative before his death, which occurred in 1944. 
Berkelbach has given in this book an accurate and 
unbiased account of the rebellion of the Netherlands 
against Spanish absolutism. Though this narrative 
is perhaps not written for the exclusive use of the his- 
torian, it provides an excellent picture of what 
transpired in the Netherlands from 1555 to 1584. 
This type of historical writing addressed to the edu- 
cated reader renders a valuable service to history 
and historians. Berkelbach has tried successfully to 
present both sides of the bloody struggle in the Low 
Countries. The author frequently attacks or ques- 
tions the chauvinistic myths so popular in Holland. 
The excellent style and the absence of footnotes 
make for easy and pleasant reading. The text con- 
tains much valuable information that should be 
available in English. 

HENRY FOLMER 


Philippe le Bon. By Paut BoNENFANT. (‘‘Notre 
passé” series.) Paris: Nizet, 1948. Pp. 130 
Fr. 180. 


Le roi des Belges a-t-il trahi? By ROBERT GOFFIN. 
Paris: Flammarion, 1948. Pp. 291. Fr. 150 


Histoire diplomatique de l’indépendance belge (18 30- 
1839). By FL. DE LANNoy. Brussels: Office de 
Publicité, 1948. Pp. 75. B. fr. 35. 


Histoire de la Belgique. By Louis Prerarp. (“ ‘Que 
sais-je?’? Le point des connaissances actuelles”’ 
series.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1948. Pp. 
128. Fr. go. 


Namur, ville Mosane. By FELIx Rousseau. (‘‘Notre 
passé” series.) Brussels: Renaissance du Livre, 
1948. Pp. 129. 


De West Indische Compagnie. [The West-India 
Company.] By W. R. Menxkman. Amsterdam: 
Van Kampen, 1947. Pp. 186. 


This small volume on the Dutch West-India 
Company will be useful to the student of the expan- 
sion of Europe and of American colonial history. 
Though written within the limited scope set by the 
editors of the series ‘‘Patria, Vaderlandsche Cultuur- 
geschiedenis in Monographién” (‘‘Patria, national 
cultural history in monographs”), it contains much 
helpful information, a bibliography, and an index. 


HENRY FOLMER 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Pérez Galdés, Spanish liberal crusader. By H. C. 
BERKOWITZ. Madison, Wis.: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1948. Pp. 512. $6.00. 


Mistén de prensa en Espana. By ARMANDO CHAVEZ 
CAMACHO. Mexico City: Porrta, 1948. Pp. 472. 
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Curso de historia de la civilizacién de Espafia. By 
ELENA EMMANUELE. Naples: Pironti, 1948. Pp. 
192. L. 500. 


Espagne et hispanité. By Prerre Jostr. (‘Collection 
initiations.”) Paris: Revue des jeunes, 1948. Pp. 
176. Fr. 135. 


SWITZERLAND 


Basels Vermittlung in den Sonderbundswirren, 1847- 
1848. By Epcar Bonjour. Basel: Helbing & 
Lichtenhahn, 1948. Pp. 48. Sw. fr. 2.80. 


Am Konigsplatz: die letzten Tage der schweizerischen 
Gesandtschaft in Berlin. By Paut Davin. Zurich: 
Thomas, 1948. Pp. 166. Sw. fr. 9.80. 


Jonas Furrer von Winterthur, 1805-1861: erster 
schweizerischer Bundesprisident. By EMANUAL 
DryunG, ALFRED STAHLI, and WERNER GANZ. 
Winterthur: Gemsberg, 1948. Pp. 550. Sw. fr. 27. 


Die Ordnung des militirischen Oberbefehls im schwei- 
zerischen Bundesstaat. By ALFRED ERNST. Basel: 
Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 1948. Pp. 247. Sw. fr. 8. 


Johann Jakob Riittimann und die Bundesrevision von 
1848. By ANTON LARGIADER. Zurich: Schulthess, 
1948. Pp. 68. Sw. fr. 3.50. 


Regierungsrat Kanton Schwyz: der Stand Schwyz im 
hundertjihrigen Bundesstaat 1848-1948. Einsie- 
deln, Zurich: Benziger, 1948. Pp. 195. Sw. fr. 15. 


Les enterprises du duc de Bourgogne contre les Suisses. 
By ALFRED SCHNEGG. Basel: Birkhiauser, 1948: 
Pp. 213. Sw. fr. 14. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


Six centuries of Russo-Polish relations. By W. P. and 
L. Coates. London: Lawrence & Wishart, 1948. 
Pp. 230. 21s. 


Sovjets blodsdéd i Baltikum i dokumentarisk belysning. 
[The bloody deeds of the Soviets in the Baltic in 
the light of documents.] By ALBERT KALME. 
Stockholm: Natur och Kultur, 1948. Pp. 284. 


In search of a lost people: the old and the new Poland. 
By JosepH L. TENENBAUM and SHEILA TENEN- 
BAUM. New York: Beechhurst, 1948. Pp. 320. 
$4.50. 

President of the World Federation of Polish Jews 

reports on his trip to Poland in 1946. 


Estonia. By J. HAMPDEN Jackson. London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1948. Pp. 272. 12s. 6d. 


Finland between the armistice and the peace. By S1GYN 
ALENIUS. Helsinki: Séderstrém. Pp. 55. 


Suomen Lappalaiset. [The Finnish Lapps.] By T. I. 
ITKONEN. 2 vols. Helsinki: Séderstrém, 1948. Pp. 
1,122. M. 1,950. 


One of the world’s greatest authorities has com- 
pleted his magnum opus. This scholarly study of the 
Finland Lapps, richly illustrated, is one of the most 
notable achievements of contemporary Finnish re- 
search. 


Suomalainen ja véndliinen taktiikka talvisodassa. 
[Finnish and Russian tactics in the winter war.] 
By Y. A. JARVINEN. Helsinki: Séderstrém, 1948. 
Pp. 266. M. 420. 


One of the first analyses of Finnish and Russian 
military tactics in the winter war of 1939-40. Writ- 
ten by a lieutenant general in the Finnish army. In- 
cludes background material on military develop- 
ments in the two countries after the first World War, 
an appraisal of their respective military power on the 
eve of the ‘‘David and Goliath struggle,” and a de- 
tailed treatment of the ebb and flow of the battle 
tides during the struggle which the outside world fol- 
lowed so anxiously. 

Joun J. KOLEHMAINEN 


Suomen talonpojan historia. (History of the Finnish 
peasantry.] By Erno JuTrKKA_a. Helsinki: Séder- 
strém, 1942. Pp. 691. 


Taistelu huomispdivista. [The struggle for tomor- 
row.] By Matti KuryEnsAARI. Helsinki: Tammi, 
1948. Pp. 210. M. 470. 


A brilliant essay on Finnish political develop- 
ments from the civil war to the present, written by 
one of the country’s leading young literati. This slen- 
der but penetrating volume is marked by a thor- 
oughgoing analysis of the rise and spread of the 
tragic Greater Finland dream and by a strong plea 
for a reorientation of Finnish politics, internally to 
provide a greater measure of social justice, externally 
to establish friendly and close relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

Joun J. KOLEHMAINEN 


Tyivienkysymys ja tyévdenliike Suomessa. [The labor 
question and the working-class movement in 
Finland.] By R. H. Orrrmen. Helsinki: Tammi, 
1948. Pp. 227. M. 410. 


Sanan sdilé taistelun tielld. [Fighting with words.] By 
ATTE PoHJANMAA. Helsinki: Kansanvalta, 1948. 
Pp. 220. M. 400. 


The former editor-in-chief of Finland’s leading 
Social Democratic newspaper, the Suomen Sosiali- 
demokraatti, pens his reminiscences of the last half- 
century. The emphasis is upon political develop- 
ments, with special attention to the rebirth of the 
Social Democratic party and its press after the de- 
bacle of 1918. 


Rykmentti taistelee. [The regiment fights.] By Paavo 
SusiTAIVvAL. Helsinki: Séderstrém, 1948. Pp. 253. 
M. 480. 


One of the first military accounts to cover the 
Finnish-Russian war of 1941-44. 
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Finlands vig genom tiderna. |Finland’s path through 
time.] By Tor THERMAN. Helsinki: Séderstrém, 
1947. Pp. 324. M. 675. 


Suomalaisen yhteiskunnan rakenne. {The structure of 
the Finnish community.] By Herkx1 Waris. Hel- 
sinki: Otara, 1948. Pp. 368. M. 525. 


RUSSIA 


The Soviet spy system. By JOHN BAKER-WHITE. Lon- 
don: Falcon, 1948. Pp. 133. 7s. 6d. 


A history of the Russian people. By PAuL Crowson. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1948. Pp. 239. 
$1.50. 


Storia della Russia. Vol. 11. By Errore Lo GATro. 
Florence: Sansoni, 1947. Pp. 551. L. 800. 


Istoriia graviury i litografi v Rossii. [History of en- 
graving and lithography in Russia.] By E. F. 
GOLLERBAKH. Ann Arbor: Edwards, 1948. Pp. 
219. $5.75. 


History of early Russian literature. By N. K. Gupzy. 
Translated from 2d Russian ed. by SusAN WIL- 
BUR JONES with an introduction by GLEB 
StruveE. New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 532. 
$10. 


Tchaikovsky. By RostistAv HorMann. (“‘Pour la 
musique” series.) Paris: Editions du Chéne, 1947. 
Pp. 403. 

Chostakovitch. By I. Martynov. Translated by 
Rostistav HorMann. (‘‘Pour la musique’ se- 
ries.) Paris: Editions du Chéne, 1946. Pp. 205. 

Prokofiev. By I. Nestrev. Translated by RostisLav 
Hormann. (‘‘Pour la musique” series.) Paris: 
Editions du Chéne, 1946. Pp. 204. 


The brief critico-biographical studies of Sergei 
Prokofiev and Dmitri Shostakovich here reviewed 
are useful, melancholy books. Their utility resides in 
the fact of their supplying chronological data and 
critical remarks derived from thorough familiarity 
with scores. Their melancholy air is double, partly 
congenital and partly of recent acquisition. 

Israel V. Nestiev and Ivan Martynov are Rus- 
sian musicologists. Their studies are (or until yester- 
day were) written along the official Soviet aesthetic 
line. This has, in effect, been saying that ‘‘people’s 
music” must be easily grasped, ‘“‘yes”-saying music 
of noticeably native character, and that, Prokofiev 
and Shostakovich being great Soviet composers, 
their music was just that. But neither Nestiev nor 
Martynov could blink the certain fact that his man 
had composed some music of world-wide renown 
that was hard to grasp, music either pessimistic or 
sardonically experimental, and as much French or 
German or Finnish as it was Russian. And so their 
dialectic straddlings, not all successful, threw the 
first melancholy light across their studies. 
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And then the awful voice of Pravda spoke in 
February 1948, and it was precisely for composing 
music that would consolidate his prominent position 
in the world of art, music not always wholly compre- 
hensible to the average Soviet concert-goer, that 
Prokofiev was sharply censured. It was precisely for 
having too much respect for the advanced art of 
other nations that Shostakovich was treated as he 
had been treated years earlier in the attack on his 
opera Lady Macbeth of Mzensk. These men, together 
with Visarion Shebhalin, Aram Khatchaturian, and 
some others, had evidently been composing for world 
audiences of the musically sophisticated and neg- 
lecting their duties as Soviet artist-citizens. 

So it is that Martynov’s book and Nestiev’s book 
have acquired their second layer of melancholy. For 
now they begin to look like doomed, honest at- 
tempts at interpreting Prokofiev and Shostakovich 
as bridges between, say, a musical world familiar 
with the later Stravinsky and one that is not. They 
begin to seem, that is, like friendly tracts written in 
the brief period of co-operation between the Soviet 
and non-Soviet worlds. Martynov and Nestiev, ad- 
mitting the formalistic, neoclassical, and neoro- 
mantic interests displayed by Shostakovich and 
Prokofiev, were holding them out as of interest to 
the Western world, all the while insisting that for 
Soviet citizens their work had other, purer, more 
human interests. It would be no exaggeration to say 
that what Pravda has now made clear is that Rus- 
sia’s Composers must not write music of interest to 
the sophisticated concert-goers of Paris, London, 
and New York even if (as with Prokofiev’s new Sixth 
symphony) it is also music that a Soviet audience can 
greet with enthusiasm on first hearing. For politico- 
philosophical reasons that I do not discuss partly be- 
cause I cannot understand them and partly because 
they are well known to those who can, the subjects of 
the Nestiev and Martynov studies have been in- 
structed to drop all concentration on those formal 
aspects of the musical art which have always pro- 
duced the greatest music. 

Shostakovich—as Martynov presents him and as 
chronological examination of his available composi- 
tions confirms him to be—has already suffered in- 
calculable damage in an effort to be what authori- 
ties have told him to be. Essentially a wry and witty 
composer on a small or standard scale (Piano con- 
certo, First symphony, Golden age, The bolt), he found 
himself, after a series of sorties and retreats, cast as 
composer-laureate of the world’s largest nation, the 
one major socialist state, a giant at bay before evil 
visible in the form of Hitler’s armies. And the re- 
sult, justifying the intentions of his mentors, were 
those megalomaniac travesties of half-a-dozen 
Western composers, the Seventh and Eighth sympho- 
nies. Gone from them were the delicious nose- 
thumbing of the First symphony, the exalted lyricism 
of the Fifth, the almost Manhattan brashness of the 
Sixth. What they had instead, a few personal ges- 
tures aside, was the vastness of Gustav Mahler or 
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Anton Bruckner, but without the intensely self- 
convinced musical thought by which Mahler and 
Bruckner, closing the last romantic door, had almost 
justified such diffuseness. Nothing whatever about 
any of Shostakovich’s latest compositions suggests 
a man able to compose music at once native to him, 
native to the Soviet Union, easy to grasp, and inde- 
pendent of ‘‘formalistic Western influence.” Nothing 
whatever, of course, suggests that any composer 
could acquaint himself with the most technically 
advanced examples of his art and then produce to 
order music that ignored them. But perhaps the 
Soviet Union is the wholly new world its propagan- 
dists would have us believe. If it is, and if it requires 
a purely socialist music, then perhaps the man 
presented to us by Martynov (he came of age in the 
Soviet Union and has never been outside its sphere 
of influence) can somehow produce it. 

With Prokofiev the possibility is small. He ma- 
tured in Paris, has been around the world, heard the 
premiere of one of his operas in Chicago. He will be 
fifty-seven this year, whereas Shostakovich is only 
forty-one. He began as an avant-garde composer and 
has consistently produced music capable of inter- 
esting sophisticated audiences. Can he be restricted 
without crippling damage to Peter and the wolf and 
Lieutenant Kijé, when a whole lifetime of fruitful 
creative effort has led him from the D-major violin 
concerto and the Scythian suite of 1916-17 through 
several dozen “‘formalistic” and ‘‘difficult” works to 
the Sixth symphony? Nothing in his career, nothing 
in the personal, disenchanted, exceedingly modern 
nature of his music, supplies an affirmative answer. 
By a tremendous effort, growing evidently out of 
conviction and real love for Russia, he had effected 
a remarkable compromise. The result of upsetting 
that compromise can only, in his case, be far more 
unsettling than in Shostakovich’s. 

It is these considerations that cast melancholy 
over the books by Nestiev and Martynov. As critica ] 
studies, these volumes already have a genuine his- 
toric interest. As reference books for biographical in- 
formation they are sparse to the point of anemia. 
And so I suspect that their chief vaiue, for those ac- 
customed to approaching cultural problems in 
musical terms, will be that of small windows upon 
the fluctuating-pressure chambers in which Soviet 
artists live. 

Rostislav Hofmann’s Tchaikovsky, apparently 
the work of a Russian resident of Paris, is melan- 
choly in other ways. French musical biography and 
musical criticism have—a few major works aside— 
rested in the semifictional and impressionistic pe- 
riods. Everything about them is designed to charm: 
it is all approximate, imaginative, inexact. Thus 
Hofmann blandly tells us in a footnote (p. 25) that 
the greater part of his quotations from the Tchai- 
kovsky-Von Meck correspondence is borrowed from 
the ‘“‘work of Catherine Drinker-Bomer [sic] and 
Bonbara [sic] von Meck, l’Ami bien-aimé (Galli- 
mard, publisher).”’ Scarcely recognizable in this dis- 
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guise is ‘“‘Beloved friend” (New York, 1937), a par- 
tial and semifictional biography of Tchaikovsky by 
Catherine Drinker Bowen and Barbara von Meck. 
But the Tchaikovsky-Von Meck correspondence, 
one of the key documents to his life, is available in 
Russian in published form. Its three volumes, issued 
from 1934 to 1936 by the Akademiya in Moscow, 
and brilliantly edited and annotated by V. A. 
Zhdanov and N. T. Zhegin, are one point from which 
any subsequent biographer of Tchaikovsky must 
start if he is to be considered seriously. 

As a result of the failure to make use of source 
materials that have been made accessible over the 
last twenty-five years, Hofmann has produced a 
biography without new interest. One turns, there- 
fore, to his extended analyses of Tchaikovsky’s com- 
positions, hoping to find therein his book’s reason for 
being. But in them, though obviously familiar with 
works he discusses, he falls into the peculiarly French 
form of musical discussion that only a man of Ro- 
main Rolland’s stature could make bearable. Im- 
pressionism requires, in any field, the aptest dex- 
terity; Hofmann has none. The result is that there is 
more to be learned of Tchaikovsky the man from a 
good encyclopedia article aware of sources, and more 
of Tchaikovsky the composer from a good collection 
of program notes. What an advantage it is today for 
a musical student to know the English language, in 
which such men as George Bernard Shaw, Sir Don- 
ald Tovey, Ernest Newman, Francis Toye, Charles 
Sanford Terry, W. J. Turner, Gerald Abraham, and 
Virgil Thomson have written, or today are writing, 
with scrupulous attention to their true subjects: 
music itself and the actual lives of musicians! 


HERBERT WEINSTOCK 


Manuel d@’histoire russe. By P. KOVALEVSKY. Paris: 
Payot, 1948. Pp. 352. Fr. 420. 


The city and the tsar: Peter the Great and the move to 
the west, 1648-1762. By HaroLp Lams. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1948. Pp. 378. $4.50. 


Bering’s successors, 1745-1780: contributions of Pe- 
ter Simon Pallas to the history of Russian explora- 
tion toward Alaska. By JAMES R. MASTERSON and 
HELEN Brower. Seattle: University of Washing- 
ton Press, 1948. Pp. 103. $2.00. 


Der vierte Fiinftjahresplan der Sowjetunion, 1946- 
1950. By S. N. Proxopovicz. Zurich: Europa, 
1948. Pp. 152. Sw. fr. 11. 


Ainsi fut assassiné Trotsky. By G. S. SALAZAR and 
Juttan Gorkmn. Paris: Editions littéraires fran- 
¢aises, 1948. Pp. 260. Fr. 300. 


Die Moral der Roten Armee: identifiziertes Heldentum 
des 20. Jahrhunderts. By ATs VALTNA. Biel, 
Switzerland: Helios, 1948. Pp. 225. Sw. fr. 12.50. 
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The economy of the U.S.S.R. during World War II. 
By N1xotal A. VozNESENSKII. (“‘Current Soviet 
thought” series.) Washington: Public Affairs, 
1948. Pp. 115. $3.00. 


The law of the Soviet state. Edited by ANDREI Y. 
VYSHINSKY. Translated by Hucu W. Bass. With 
an introduction by JoHn N. Hazarp. New York: 
Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 724. $15. 


Readings in Russian history. Edited by WARREN B. 
WatsH. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 549. $5.00. 


Land of milk and honey. By W. L. Waite. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1949. Pp. 309. $3.00. 


Story of a young Russian who escaped from the 
Soviet Union. 


SCANDINAVIA 


9 April [1940]. By OLor SUNDELL. Stockholm: Sohl- 
man, 1948. Pp. 247. Kr. 9. 


The Scandinavians in history. By S. M. Toyne. Lon- 
don: Arnold, 1948. Pp. 352. 18s. 


History of Icelandic prose writers, 1800-1940. By 
STEFAN Ernarsson. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. 269. $3.50. 


Rids af sénderjyllands historie. [Outline of South Jut- 
land’s history.] By Troets Frvx. Copenhagen: 
Schultz, 1946. Pp. 218. 


Norja ja Norjalaiset. [Norway and the Norwegians. | 
By HEIkki BrRoTHERus. Helsinki: Séderstrém, 
1948. Pp. 192. M. 250. 


A short, well-illustrated sketch in Finnish of Nor- 
way and its people, written by a Finnish diplomat 
who had resided in Oslo. This is the first of three vol- 
umes covering Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 


Norway, her invasion and occupation. By AMANDA 
Jounson. Decatur, Ga.: Bowen, 1948. Pp. 352. 


Erik XIV. By INGvaR ANDERSSON. 3d ed. rev. 
Stockholm: Wahlstrom & Widstrand, 1948. Pp. 
319. Kr. 21.50. 


De svensk liberalerna och representations frdgan pd 
1840-talet. |The Swedish liberals and the question 
of representation in the 1840’s.] By BERIT Bor- 
ELL. Uppsala and Stockholm: Almquist & Wik- 
sell, 1948. Pp. 317. Kr. 8.50. 


Sweden: champion of peace. By Davin HINSHAW. 
New York: Putnam, 1949. Pp. 317. $4.00. 


Tegnér och politiken 1815-1840: en skalds syn pd sin 
tids samhdllsproblem. [Tegner and politics 1815- 
40: a poet’s view of the social problems of his 
time.] By GétE Jansson. Stockholm: Geber, 
1948. Pp. 544. Kr. 15. 
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Skandinavisk straeben og svensk politik omkring 1860. 
[Scandinavian endeavor and Swedish politics 
around 1860.] By Errk M@¢LLeR. Copenhagen: 
Gad, 1948. Pp. 517. Kr. 28. 


Et regime foran undergangen: Frederik Stang, Ole 
Jacob Broch. {A regime before the fall: Fredrik 
Stang, Ole Jacob Broch.] By Jens Arup SEIP, 
Oslo: Tanum, 1945. Pp. 248. 


Svensk utrikesdebatt mellan virldskrigen. [Swedish for- 
eign policy debate between world wars.] By HER- 
BERT TINGSTEN. Stockholm: Férbundet, 1944. 
Pp. 455. Kr. ro. 


Georg Carl von Dibeln: studier i sveriges militdriska 
och politiska historia 1808-1813. {George Carl von 
Débeln: studies in Sweden’s military and politi- 
cal history, 1808-13.] By Stuve M. WALLER. 
Lund: Lundstedts, 1947. Pp. 632. Kr. 15. 


NEAR EAST 


Truce in the Balkans. By ELISABETH BARKER. Lon- 
don: Marshall, 1948. Pp. 256. 10s. 6d. 


Ferdinand de Bulgarie. By HANS-ROGER MADOL. 
Paris: Plon, 1948. Fr. 120. 


Personality and culture in eastern European politics. 
By Drnxo Tomasic. (‘‘Library of policy sci- 
ences.”) New York: Stewart, 1948. Pp. 249. 
$3.75. 


The royal house of Greece. By ARTHUR S. G. LEE. 
London: Ward, Lock, 1948. Pp. 299. 18s. 6d. 


Palestine dilemma: Arab rights versus Zionist as pira- 
tions. By FRANK C. SAKRAN. Washington: Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1948. Pp. 237. $3.25. 


This is Israel. By Istpor F. STONE. With a foreword 
by BarTLEy C. Crum. New York: Boni & Gaer, 
1948. Pp. 128. $2.75. 


Trial and error: the autobiography of Chaim Weiz- 
mann. New York: Harper, 1949. Pp. 498. $5.00. 


The war we lost: Yugoslavia’s tragedy and the failure 
of the West. By CONSTANTIN Fotitcu. New York: 
Viking, 1948. Pp. 352. $3.50. 


- MIDDLE EAST 


A short history of the Middle East. By GEorGE E. 
Krrk. London: Methuen, 1948. Pp. 301. 16s. 


To the builders of tomorrow. By Macuuri DEsat. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 
198. $4.00. 


History of medicine in India. 


Satyagraha: the power of truth. By R. R. DIwaKar. 
With an introduction by CLIFFORD MANSHARDT. 
(“Humanist library,” Vol. VI.) Hinsdale, IIL: 
Regnery, 1948. Pp. 108. $2.00. 
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Mahatma Gandhi. By E. S. Jones. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1948. Pp. 208. 7s. 6d. 


The unity of India: collected writings, 1937-1940. By 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. London: Drummond, 
1948. Pp. 432. 15s. 


The future of the co-operative movement in India. By 
ANWAR IQBAL QurREsHI. Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. 166. 10s. 6d. 


Hindu religion, customs and manners. By P. THOMAS. 
London: Probsthain, 1948. Pp. 121. 2s. 4d. 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


The Far East: a history of the impact of the West on 
eastern Asia. By PAUL HIBBERT CLYDE, professor 
of history, Duke University. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. 862. $5.00. 


The Far East since 1500. By Paut E. EckEt, de- 
partment of history in the University of Pennsy]- 
vania. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. 
Pp. 820. $5.00. 


These two volumes by conipetent authorities are 
distinctive additions to the growing list of new and 
revised textbooks on the Far East. Professor Clyde’s 
book is a thorough revision of A history of the mod- 
ern and contemporary Far East (Journal, X [1938], 
315), with considerable expansion and some dele- 
tions. 

Clyde studies the “impact” of the West on the 
East largely as a problem of international political 
relations. His primary concerns are the political de- 
velopment of Japan and China and their relations 
with the West in the twentieth century, though he 
has included chapters on the Philippines and south- 
eastern Asia. The ethical, social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic ‘‘impacts” of the West on the East are ac- 
corded minimum attention. 

Clyde’s treatment of political problems is gener- 
ally balanced, accurate, and lucid. In 1948 he is far 
more critical of Japanese expansionist policies than 
he was in 1937. He states that the attack on Pearl 
Harbor ended “‘the final chapter in a diplomatic con- 
flict which began in 1905 when Japan acquired a 
sphere of influence in Manchuria” (p. 683). It was a 
conflict in which efforts by the United States to 
maintain the Open Door and territorial integrity in 
China were opposed by the “‘special interests” and 
“special position” steadfastly claimed by the 
Japanese. The weakness of American policy, Clyde 
feels, lay in the unwillingness of the American people 
to implement it. 

But Clyde also regards the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor as ‘“‘one expression of revolutionary 
forces which have been stirring within the Orient 
for more than a century” (p. v). These forces, 
among the most powerful of which have been Japa- 
nese militarism and Chinese nationalism, are repre- 
sented as largely the result of the ‘‘impact” of the 
West on the East. If world peace and security are to 


be measured in terms of cultural understanding he- 
tween peoples, then the peoples of the East, Clyde 
suggests, are closer to the aims of the United Na- 
tions than those of the West. They have tried for a 
century and a half to merge Western concepts of 
‘nationalistic independence” with their indigenous 
institutions, while Westerners have displayed little 
disposition to learn from the Orient (p. 801). 

Of the various political groups in modern Japan, 
Clyde is most sympathetic with those who have not 
openly supported militant expansion or who have 
advocated parliamentary and party government. He 
feels that the assumption of the premiership by the 
commoner Hara Takashi in 1918 and the brief ex- 
periment in party government during the 1920's 
represented a definite trend toward liberal parlia- 
mentary democracy. He states, however, that ‘‘most 
of the liberals” voted for the notorious Peace 
Preservation Law of 1925 (p. 494). He also charac- 
acterizes the Liberal and Progressive parties, the two 
post-surrender parties composed largely of sup- 
porters of the dominant parties of the twenties, as 
“coalitions of extremely conservative politicians” 
(p. 737). Two sentences describe the history of 
Japanese policies in Korea after 1910, and post- 
surrender developments in the peninsula are included 
in a chapter entitled ‘“‘Japan since 1941.” 

Clyde holds no brief for either of the two major 
contending political groups in contemporary China. 
He regards the Kuomintang as the political machine 
of a ‘‘personal oligarchy,” in no way responsible to 
the Chinese people and resting its power in large 
part on China’s armies. The party has ‘“‘tended to 
trail behind trends of thought in the nation, while 
the government in turn has trailed behind the party” 
(p. 702). Clyde is no Marxist. He recognizes, how- 
ever, the success of the Chinese Communist guerrilla 
resistance against the Japanese. 

Clyde writes with a thorough familiarity with the 
principal monographic studies bearing on his inter- 
ests and with considerable background in primary 
source materials available in Western languages. 
Equipped with instructive footnotes, selected bibli- 
ographies for each chapter, and numerous maps and 
charts, this compact volume is on a considerably 
higher intellectual level than most college texts. 

In his preface Eckel states that he “seeks to 
present for the college student and general reader 
the social, cultural, and intellectual aspects of the 
history of Eastern Asia, as well as the more familiar 
political, economic, and diplomatic phases” (p. v). 
With this objective in mind, he has deliberately 
broken with the tradition that textbooks on the Far 
East are primarily studies in international relations. 
He recognizes that by so expanding the scope of his 
volume, certain subjects must receive less extensive 
consideration. The author also accords greater at- 
tention to the “‘lesser lands” of southeastern Asia, 
the Philippines, and China’s inner-Asian border- 
lands than has been customary heretofore. 

Eckel divides his text into two principal parts. 
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Part 1 is devoted to a description of the cultures of 
the East and the changes resulting from increasing 
contacts with Westerners between 1500 and 1900. It 
concludes with accounts of China’s last great effort 
during the Boxer outbreak to repel the intrusion of 
the West, Japan’s apparent adoption of Western 
methods, and the West’s completion of political do- 
minion over all southeastern Asia, save Siam. 

Part 2 stresses the effects on native cultures and 
institutions of new forces emerging in the twentieth 
century. This has led to the inclusion of several well- 
developed chapters exclusively devoted to economic, 
social, and cultural trends in China and Japan. 
Greater importance is attached to China’s govern- 
ment structure, organic law, and the constitutional 
movement than in Clyde’s text. But Eckel regrets 
that Chinese middle-class intellectuals have too 
often expounded ideologies unintelligible to the 
masses. He mourns that “‘self interest of ambitious 
men, backed by military might, has dictated China’s 
political course since the abdication of the Manchus” 
(p. 452). He is clearly awed by China’s defense after 
1937- 

Also included are admirable discussions of the 
structure of the Japanese totalitarian state, the or- 
ganization of Japan’s expansionist efforts, and its 
policies toward occupied territories. Japan passed 
under the domination of ‘‘an ever changing clique” 
which constantly aimed ‘‘to make Nippon the 
mightiest nation in the Orient, build up impregnable 
defenses, control the wealth of continental Asia, and 
at the right moment expel the white man from 
Greater East Asia” (p. 535). In an epilogue on 
‘*Post-war trends in eastern Asia,” Eckel maintains 
the prevalent view that, despite emerging national- 
isms, the United States and the Soviet Union hold 
the destiny of Asia in their hands. 

Occasional inaccuracies in language and errors in 
fact are found in Eckel’s volume. Some will feel that 
certain questions have been needlessly slighted. The 
extensive thirty-six-page bibliography does not in- 
clude Henri Cordier’s Bibliotheca Sinica (4 vols.; 
Paris, 1904-8) in the list of bibliographies or J. V. A. 
MacMurray’s Treaties and agreements with and con- 
cerning China, 1894-1919 (New York, 1921) among 
the treaty collections. 

Nevertheless, Eckel presents a refreshing and 
stimulating approach to the modern Far East. That 
scholarly research has failed thus far to provide ade- 
quate monographic studies on numerous problems 
which he treats only enhances the value of his work. 


WILLIAM R. BRAISTED 


Agrarian unrest in southeast Asia. By Ericu H. Ja- 
cosy. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949. Pp. 270. $4.00. 


Chinese-Russian relations. By MicHEL N. PAVLov- 
sky. New York: Philosophical Library, 1948. 
$3.75. 
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China’s destiny. By CHIANG Kat-SHEK. Authorized 
translation by WANG CuuNG-HUTI, Ph.D. (Yale), 
former judge of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. With an introduction by Liy 
YuTANnc. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 
260. $2.75. 


This volume made its appearance in 1943 on the 
occasion of the relinquishment by the United States 
and Great Britain of extra-territorial and other 
special rights in China. Intended for domestic con- 
sumption, the book, nevertheless, created a consider- 
able stir in the United States with the result that two 
English translations were made of it; the one under 
review being an authorized translation and a second 
one, edited by Philip Jaffe (New York, 1947), being 
an unofficial translation. 

Almost half of the book is devoted to a review of 
the international relations of China during the past 
century. Writing with a deep antiforeign flavor, 
Chiang dwells at length on the so-called ‘“‘unequal 
treaties” and their effect on Chinese development. 
He attributes the present ills of his country to the 
treatment accorded China by the Western powers. 
Since his message is directed to his own countrymen, 
however, the generalissimo may perhaps be excused 
for a certain lack of objectivity which he exercises 
in dealing with this phase of history. 

On the three principles of the people of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen and the integrity of the Kuomintang, 
Chiang remains adamant. The latter party, he con- 
cludes, is broad enough in scope to embrace men of 
all political faiths. He exhorts all groups, including 
Communists, to join him in the task of rebuilding 
their country. 

For the outside world the most significant portion 
of the book is the latter half, in which Chiang devel- 
ops a blueprint for the new China. His plan of recon- 
struction consists of five phases: psychological, mor- 
al, social, political, and economic. Psychologically, 
Chiang pleads, the Chinese people must restore to its 
former condition of pre-eminence the traditional cul- 
tural heritage of China which had been caused to dis- 
integrate by the impact of the West. Adopt Western 
scientific methods, he warns, but revive the cen- 
turies-old creative genius of the nation. Morally, the 
people of China must revert to the ethical concepts 
embodied in the four cardinal principles and eight 
virtues. Socially, China must adopt a wide system 
of popular education and recreation. Politically, the 
Chinese are urged by Chiang to strive for ‘‘the de- 
velopment of democratic institutions and of an ade- 
quate national defense system” (p. 161). In the mat- 
ter of economic reconstruction, Chiang bases his 
ideas on Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s International develop- 
ment of China (Chungking, 1943). The key to the 
economic reconstruction of China is large-scale in- 
dustrialization. Chiang presents a ten-year program 
in every branch of industry. 

In general Chiang’s vision of China’s destiny is 


disappointing. In the first place, in stating his credo 
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he relies too heavily on the glory of the past instead 
of an emphasis on the future. In the second place, 
his philosophy is based on the self-abnegation of the 
masses and loyalty to the state along the Confucian 
pattern rather than on the individualism of Western 
democracy. Finally, Chiang’s statement lacks the 
spontaneity and originality which one should expect 
from a document issued by a great leader. 


ALEX LADENSON 


Changing China. By HARRISON FoRMAN. New York: 
Crown, 1948. Pp. 337. $4.00. 


The life of Chiang Kai-shek. By S. 1. Hstunc. Lon- 
don: Davies, 1948. Pp. 308. 15s. 


China: the land and the people. By GERALD F. WIN- 
FIELD. Issued in co-operation with the American 
Institute of Pacific Relations. New York: Sloane, 
1948. Pp. 429. $5.00. 


Maurice William and Sun Yat-sen. By MAURICE 
ZoLotTow. London: Hale, 1948. Pp. 128. 8s. 6d. 


Japan diary. By MARK Gayn. New York: Sloane, 

1948. Pp. 527. $4.00. 

American correspondent’s view of events in 
Japan and Korea since our occupation of those coun- 
tries began. 

AFRICA 


Atti del terzo convegno di studi Africant, Firenze, 3-5, 
giugno 1948. (‘Centro di studi colonali,” No. 
38.) Florence: Universita degli studi di Firenze, 
1948. Pp. 208. L. 800. 


North African prelude: the first seven thousand years. 
By GALBRAITH WELCH. New York: Morrow, 
1948. Pp. 664. $6.00. 


Libia redenta: storia di trent’anni di passione italiana 
in Africa. By RopoLro GRAZIANI. Naples: To- 
rella, 1948. Pp. 370. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Quaker social history, 1669-1738. By ARNOLD LLoyp. 
New‘ York: Longmans, Green, 1949. Pp. 224. 
$4.25. 

Gentleman’s progress: the itinerarium of Dr. Alexan- 
der Hamilton. Edited by CARL BRIDENBAUGH. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1949. Pp. 299. $4.00. 

Travel diary of an eighteenth-century Maryland 
physician. 

The Maryland Germans: a history. By DIETER CUNZ. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1948. Pp. 487. $5.00. 


Winthrop papers. Vol. V, 1645-1649. Edited by 
ALLYN B. Forses. Boston: Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, 1947. Pp. 408. $5.00. 
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The fifth volume of Winthrop papers forms a fit- 
ting tribute to the career of Allyn Forbes, who com- 
pleted the editing of it just before his untimely 
death and who was also responsible for the two pre- 
ceding volumes. Covering the period 1645-49, this 
volume includes the last of the letters to and from 
John Winthrop the elder, so that we now have avail- 
able in one fine collection all the correspondence and 
all the occasional writings of Governor Winthrop 
with the exception of the ‘‘Journal.” This the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society intends to publish later 
in an edition similar to that which it made of Gover- 
nor Bradford’s ‘‘History” in 1912. Although it will 
be many years before the project is complete, the 
first five volumes may stand as a unit in themselves 
and as a monument of the scholarly care and editori- 
al good taste of Allyn Forbes. 

It is true that most of the documents included in 
these volumes have been previously published in the 
Collections and Proceedings of the Society, in James 
Savage’s edition of Winthrop’s Journal (2d ed.; Bos- 
ton, 1853), and in R. C. Winthrop’s Life and letters 
of John Winthrop (2 vols.; Boston, 1864-67); never- 
theless, this collection of the whole in one place 
makes them much more readily available to scholars 
than they have been hitherto. Moreover, the new 
edition contains a substantial number of documents 
never before published. While most of these are of 
no great importance, there are a few in each volume 
which deserve more than passing attention. Out of 
one hundred and twenty-two new items in the pres- 
ent volume, fifteen seem to the reviewer to be of gen- 
eral significance: a letter from several Puritan minis- 
ters in England to the general court of Massa- 
chusetts, urging a greater degree of tolerance toward 
the Anabaptists (pp. 23-26); some notes by Gover- 
nor Winthrop on infant baptism (p. 32); a letter 
from Thomas Peters to John Winthrop, Jr., concern- 
ing the settlement of Saybrook (pp. 85-86); a letter 
from Patrick Copeland to John Winthrop about the 
the difficulties of a Puritan congregation in Bermuda 
(pp. 96-97); three letters from Thomas Stoughton 
to John Winthrop and Thomas Dudley, urging the 
beginning of the Sabbath on Saturday evening (pp. 
103-11); a letter from Governor Bradford to John 
Winthrop about fishing rights off Cape Cod (p. 139); 
a letter from George Fenwick to John Winthrop con- 
cerning the results of the Child Remonstrance in 
England (pp. 141-43); a letter from William Piggott 
to John Winthrop which casts some light on the 
conditions of apprenticeship in early New England 
and on the existence of a shipyard at Weymouth in 
in 1647 (pp. 154-55); the original draft in Governor 
Winthrop’s handwriting of the Act of 1647 requiring 
church members to take the Freeman’s Oath (p. 
190); an indenture of servitude for a four-year pe- 
riod at forty shillings a year (p. 339); two letters 
from Edward Elmer to John Winthrop, Jr., con- 
cerning the project of planting a colony on the 
Delaware River (pp. 357-58 and 361-62); three let- 
ters from Paul Marquart Schlegel, Johannes Tanck- 
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maras, and John Doggett to John Winthrop, Jr., on 
scientific matters (pp. 364-68 and 370-71); and 
three letters concerning the appointment of Marma- 
duke Matthews as minister at New London (pp. 
378-82). 

The editorial policy in this as in the preceding 
volumes has been to keep footnotes at a minimum. 
The names of all correspondents have been identi- 
fied and sources cited where further information 
about them can be obtained, but the text has not 
been encumbered with erudite bibliographical and 
biographical detail. The result is a maximum of doc- 
uments within the space allotted and an attractive 
printed page. The volume is furnished with a good 
index, a feature of the first importance in a work of 
this kind. The index contains not merely the names 
of persons and places but also such general items as 
animals, arms and ammunition, clothing, crimes, 
disease, education, food, furnishings, and religious 
toleration. 

The printing was done at the Merrymount Press, 
where skilled craftsmen did typographical justice to 
the work of Forbes and the committee of publica- 
tion. The result is a book both pleasing to the eye 
and easy to use. Even if the publication of Winthrop 
papers were to proceed no further, the five volumes 
now at hand would stand as a model of distinguished 
editing. 

Epmunp S. MorcAn 


The Mohawk. By Copman His.op. (‘‘Rivers of 
America” series.) New York: Rinehart, 1948. Pp. 
382. $3.75. 


Chronicles of old Salem: a history in miniature. By 
Frances D. Rosortr. With a foreword by Rus- 
SELL L. Jackson. Salem, Mass.: Newcomb & 
Gauss, 1948. Pp. 129. $2.50. 


Meeting house and counting house: the Quaker mer- 
chants of colonial Philadelphia, 1682-1763. By 
FREDERICK B. Toiies. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. 306. $5.00. 


Father Knickerbocker rebels: New York City during 
the Revolution. By THomMAs J. WERTENBAKER. 
New York: Scribner, 1948. Pp. 323. $4.50. 


Trade unions in Canada: their development and func- 
tioning. By H. A. LoGan. New York: Macmillan, 
1948. Pp. 659. $5.00. 


The story of the Canadian press. By M. E. NICHOLS. 
Toronto: Ryerson, 1949. Pp. 317. $5.00. 


Egerton Ryerson: his life and letters. Vol. II. By C. B. 
Sissons. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1948. Pp. 678. $9.00. 


British Guiana and British Honduras: report of the 
settlement commission, June, 1948. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1948. 7s. 6d. 
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Hong Kong: colonial office annual report, 1947. Lon- 
don: H.M. Stationery Office, 1948. 12s. 6d. 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Since 1900: a history of the United States in our times. 
By Oscar T. BarcK and NELSON MANFRED 
BLAKE. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 
863. 


All too long have teachers of American history 
had to wait for textbooks written specifically for a 
course in twentieth-century United States history. 
The increasing demand for concentration on recent 
history has only emphasized the absence of such vol- 
umes. Deplorable as the practice has been of merely 
reprinting the closing few chapters of a general sur- 
vey text to meet such a purpose, that at least served 
to fill an obvious gap. But at last creditable text- 
books are becoming available, one of the better 
ones being the volume by Professors Barck and 
Blake. 

Since 1900 has the freshness of having been writ- 
ten specifically for the period. It has many features 
which teachers and students alike will appreciate, 
especially the amount of space devoted to the more 
recent periods of our history. Over two-thirds of the 
more than the eight hundred pages deal with events 


of 1920 and after. 
GALE W. McGEE 


The record of American diplomacy: documents and 
readings in the history of American foreign rela- 
tions. Edited by Ruut J. BARTLETT. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. 731. $6.00. 

Documents on American foreign relations. Vol. VII, 
July 1944-June 1945. Edited by LELAND M. 
GoopricH and MARIE J. CARROLL. Princeton, 
N.J.: Published for the World Peace Foundation 
by Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 961. 
$6.00. 


The volumes under survey are drawn to entirely 
different scales, the period from November 1686, the 
Treaty of Whitehall, to the Truman Doctrine, 
enunciated March 1947, being covered in 731 pages; 
whereas 961 pages are required for the brief period 
July 1944 to June 1945. The two scales represent 
quite differing objectives. The more comprehensive 
serves as a documentary supplement and base for a 
textbook in the history of American foreign rela- 
tions, whereas the more minute and protracted of 
the studies is an advance publication of those gov- 
ernment documents which customarily are bound 
together fifteen or more years subsequently. 

In the Bartlett volume the colonial period is dis- 
missed with five documents—inadequate if one feels 
that the colonies were motivating forces in the de- 
termining of high policy overseas. The Revolution is 
covered in sixteen well-chosen selections. It is per- 
haps captious to criticize editorial judgment, but 
gossip would enjoy some indication of the Bancroft 
deception of the so sophisticated Benjamin Franklin. 
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A third chapter, on the Confederation, reveals in 
seven excerpts the diplomatic issues of the period. 
Again some explanation might have been presented 
of the tobacco negotiations of Franklin, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and the Marquis de Lafayette as an Ameri- 
can, with the farmers-general in France. French aid 
from 1777 to 1783 had little economic expectation 
or result. Its objective was political. 

Relations with England and Spain to the Pinck- 
ney Treaty of 1795, and with France to the peace 
convention of 1800, are adequately treated, though 
the reader is informed only in the index that the 
treaty of commerce of 1794 isin reality Jay’s Treaty. 
Washington’s farewell address is cited properly as a 
document in foreign relations. Citizen Genét and the 
XYZ Affair are duly documented, and the Louisiana 
Purchase receives just emphasis. For the troubles 
culminating in the War of 1812 the reader is pre- 
sented, in the British Orders in Council, the Napo- 
leonic decrees, and the Jeffersonian embargo, with 
the skeleton which Henry Adams clothed so hand- 
somely in the History (9 vols.; New York, 1889-91). 
The War of 1812 would have been enriched by docu- 
mentation concerning Russian intervention for 
peace. 

More fully treated, relatively, are the negotia- 
tions regarding Florida and the Louisiana boundary. 
Documents illustrative of the Monroe Doctrine are 
admirably selected. The same is true regarding the 
annexation of Texas, the war with Mexico, the Trist 
negotiations, and the Gadsden Purchase. An excerpt 
or two from Polk’s diary would have illuminated con- 
temporary issues with Great Britain. Readings on 
Cuban-American relations and Central American 
diplomacy command separate chapters. The same 
holds for the Far East to 1868. 

The Civil War is allowed two chapters, the one 
treating diplomacy in general; the other stressing the 
Mexican phase particularly. In the brief space al- 
lotted, one finds slight indication that diplomacy 
was second only to armed force in the preservation 
of the Union. Source material is only a skeleton. It is 
for the historian not the archivist to clothe it with 
reality. Similarly, the postwar diplomacy of William 
H. Seward suggests slight integration with a widen- 
ing imperialism or an expanding policy in the Orient. 

On the first Venezuelan incident, the documents 
again are well selected. One may regret, however, 
that Walter Gresham is omitted. ‘‘American expan- 
sion into the Pacific,”’ chapter xxii, is more generous- 
ly treated. Gresham does figure here. Moreover, the 
documents reveal that Hawaii in 1898 was not a sud- 
den problem. 

Items on the Spanish-American War are com- 
prehensive as to timing and character, including even 
a Spanish defense of Cuban reconcentration camps 
and an American counterattack against imperialism. 
A similar historicity traces the Panama Canal from 
1881 through the Colombian Reparation Treaty of 
1922. Possibly more might have been made of Lord 
Granville’s thwarting of the Frelinghuysen ap- 


proaches under Arthur. The chapter heading ‘‘Far- 
Eastern policy: 1898-1918,” is misleading, for Japa- 
nese reaction to the United States Immigration Act 
of 1924 is added. The selections are suggestive of 
mounting tensions and eventual war. Coverage of 
‘Neutrality: 1914-1917,” is adequate and interest- 
ing, and the same is true of the Treaty of Versailles, 
the League of Nations, and an ensuing chapter on 
‘‘The limitation of competitive armament.” 

Postwar complexities invite originality in docu- 
mentation. ‘‘Economic foreign policy: 1921-1947,” 
supplemented by ‘‘American international co-opera- 
tion: 1921-1933,” sufficiently treats the Uncle Shy- 
lock era and the teethless efforts at a Kellogg-Briand 
peace on earth. Properly enough, one of the lengthi- 
est groupings (pp. 534-63) is ‘‘Inter-American rela- 
tions: 1900-1947.” It is a story of worsening rela- 
tions which finally compelled their own correction 
in the Good Neighbor policy of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, whose diplomacy is further treated in the chap- 
ter on the ‘“‘New neutrality,” where documentation 
is objective, with less evidence of praise or dispraise, 
than is inferential in C. A. Beard’s American foreign 
policy in the making, 1932-1940 (Journal, XIX 
[1947], 181). 

Nineteen selections, totaling forty-eight pages, 
treat of ‘“The retreat from isolation.” Some of these 
selections may be found in the Public papers and 
addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Not so Colonel 
Charles Lindbergh’s argument for isolation (pp. 
612-16) and a counter-editorial in the New York 
Times (pp. 616-19); and a second Times editorial 
(pp. 622-23), bitterly denouncing Republican oppo- 
sition to the oncoming war. Nor is there any hint 
beyond Roosevelt’s own explanation of his conduct 
(pp. 625-28) that Roosevelt provoked in spite of 
Hitler’s reluctance the pre-Pearl Harbor war in the 
Atlantic. Thus in the most controversial chapter in 
the book, the balance is weighted for the adminis- 
tration. 

“Wartime diplomacy: 1941-1945” will be recog- 
nized as official releases which have been demon- 
strated as deceptively inadequate as to commitments 
by an arrogant and ailing executive. On the other 
hand, the concluding chapter on the United Nations 
(masterpiece of ironic nomenclature) is well diversi- 
fied as to content and as judicious a selection as in- 
ternational confusion permits. 

In its narrower field, the Goodrich and Carroll 
volume covers in the final steps toward victory in 
the second World War a period of intense interest, 
yet it contrives to be a pure source book totally de- 
void of literary appeal. References in the Bartlett 
volume are actually readable, skeleton-like or not, 
for selections are culled from a huge mass of techni- 
cal information which the historian previously sifted; 
whereas Goodrich and Carroll achieve the most 
meticulous inclusiveness, presenting the worker in 
several of the social sciences with supporting foot- 
notes for future treatment. Selectivity has not been 
here the compilers’ problem. Rather the assembling, 
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codifying, and presentation of so vast a mass of ma- 
terial has been the challenge—an enormous chal- 
lenge, be it said, and one most creditably met. 

Out of the great mass of domestic and foreign 
material here presented, it is probable that the his- 
torian will find the sections on military operations 
approaching their climax, on trade and finance, on 
the International Monetary Fund, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, as of 
permanent interest. The same will hold of sections 
on labor and social relations. In the threatening as- 
pects of an ever darkening outlook in Russo-Ameri- 
can relations, documents concerning Yugoslavia, 
Poland, and the Near East are likely to be of in- 
creasing interest as West and East approach a show- 
down. In keeping such documents both authorita- 
tive and up to date, the World Peace Foundation 
and the Princeton University Press are rendering a 
distinguished public service. 


Lours MARTIN SEARS 


The War of 1812. By FRANcIS F. BEIRNE. New York: 
Dutton, 1948. Pp. 410. $5.00. 


Saga in steel and concrete: Norwegian engineers in 
America. By KENNETH Bjork, professor of his- 
tory at St. Olaf College. Northfield, Minn.: Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Association, 1947. 
Pp. 504. $4.00. 

Bjork tells about a vast number of Norwegian 
engineers, but the hero of his Saga is not the engineer 
but engineering. A few great personalities retain 
their identity in spite of the encyclopedic treatment 
—Tinius, Olsen, Ole Singstod, Carl Barth, Cappelen 
Smith, are a few of those who were too big to be sub- 
merged in the detail. Even these men, however, are 
subordinated to the central theme, which is the 
transit of technical skills from the Old World to the 
New. This interest is reflected everywhere and is 
well illustrated in the following quotation: ‘‘What 
sets the immigrant engineer apart in the story of 


mechanical engineering is the fact that in him are . 


combined the actual migration of the technical herit- 
age and the training needed for cultivating the al- 
most limitless potentialities of the American eco- 
nomic scene” (p. 374). 

The role of the Norwegian engineer in the de- 
velopment of the American scene was at times mag- 
nificent, and Bjork does with his story all that his 
theme permits. If there are any faults, they are the 
consequence of attempting to do too much. He not 
only interests himself in the engineer while engineer- 
ing but gets as far afield as theology, music, and 
sports. In addition, the autho” is occasionally be- 
trayed into confusion and even +iror by his attempt 
to be encyclopedic. 

Not infrequently Bjork’s sketches of individual 
engineers seem more appropriate to a reference vol- 
ume such as ‘‘Who’s who among Norwegian-Ameri- 
can engineers.” This has led to occasional inaccu- 
racy. A useful example is the account of Ramm Han- 
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sen, architect (p. 413). Hansen, as a member of the 
firm of Young and Hansen, is reported to have de- 
signed eight large buildings in Utah and the West. 
Though Hansen helped design each of the structures 
attributed to him, almost none of them was done by 
him as a member of the firm of Young and Hansen. 
Moreover, the building at the University of Utah de- 
scribed by Bjork as the Central Building is now the 
Park Building and would be recognized in Bjork’s 
account only by antiquarians. These errors are 
troublesome but not fundamental. They are unfor- 
tunate because while Ramm Hansen is a competent 
architect, he is not nationally significant nor is he 
necessary to Bjork’s thesis. 

There is a temptation to criticize the too great 
detail of the volume because it obscures the signifi- 
cant issues, yet the detail seems to serve a useful 
function. The book, in spite of its general interest, 
does seem to have been written for the Norwegian 
engineers, and for them the multiplication of names 
may provide a kind of fraternal guide. The detail 
also seems to help the total story by sheer weight of 
the mass, for the net effect of this Saga of steel and 
concrete is impressive. 

The volume closes with a discussion of social the- 
ory and education which will interest scholars who 
have been concerned about the general education 
and social obligations of technicians. 


O. MEREDITH WILSON 


Handbook of Latin American studies: 1945. No. 11. 
Edited by Mrron Burcrn for the Library of Con- 
gress. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 404. $7.00. 


This eleventh volume of the Handbook follows the 
general plan laid out from the beginning, covering not 
merely the writings on history for 1945 but works on 
nearly every phase of Latin-American civilization. 
The publications listed and annotated in this volume 
appear to be less trivial than a good many of those 
dealt with in previous ones. Of special interest, in view 
of the paucity of works available in the United States, 
are the writings on economics, which reveal the at- 
titude of Latin-American leaders with reference to 
the international economic policies of the United 
States, policies that run counter to protectionism 
and economic nationalism in Latin America and 
tend to disappoint some of the businessmen and 
politicians who were expecting large government 
loans and full collaboration in their programs of in- 
dustrialization and diversification. Few works by 
scholars in the United States appear in the lists, the 
meager output probably being accounted for by the 
war and other distractions. 


J. Frep Rippy 


American attitudes toward the rise of Napoleon III: a 
cross section of public opinion. By HENRY W. 
CaspER, S.J., S.T.L. Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1947. Pp. 242. 
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This work is a dissertation on the development of 
attitudes in the American Republic toward the rise 
and fall of republicanism in France. The period 
chosen is that of the Second French Republic from 
the February revolution in 1848 to Louis Napoleon’s 
proclamation of the Second Empire in December 
1852. French politics and politicians during the peri- 
od constitute the frame of reference, the author ex- 
amining American impressions and reactions to each 
successive episode that occurred in Paris. Of special 
note is Casper’s use of manuscripts—of the unpub- 
lished dispatches between the American department 
of state and its envoys to France, Richard Rush and 
William C. Rives, and of the collections of the papers 
of these two men. From these sources and also from 
the consular letters of Robert Walsh, the American 
consul in Paris, he reviews the commentaries of the 
officials who virtually determined the attitude of the 
American government toward Louis Napoleon and 
French republicanism. Side by side with these com- 
mentaries, which were intended for the department 
of state only, Casper digests the editorials of the 
more important American newspapers on the chang- 
ing French scene. He also takes into consideration 
the views of sundry men of letters, such as John G. 
Whittier, Ralph Waldo Emerson, James Russell 
Lowell, and William Gilmore Simms. The coverage 
is reasonably thorough for the Atlantic coast, but 
scant attention is paid to the west. Only one middle 
western newspaper was consulted, and that one for 
a single year only. This reviewer misses, in particu- 
lar, mention of the attitude of such exuberant west- 
ern exponents of the American democracy as Ste- 
phen A. Douglas. 

With few exceptions Americans welcomed spon- 
taneously the February revolution as a true expres- 
sion of republicanism and looked to France to lead 
the movement in Europe. Rush took it upon himself 
to recognize the provisional republican government 
only three days after it was proclaimed, although he 
was aware that there was only a handful of genuine 
French republicans. James Buchanan, the secretary 
of state, followed his lead. European governments 
meanwhile held their hand; but when, by way of 
contrast, Louis Napoleon proclaimed the Empire 
four years later, European diplomats quickly fell 
into line, but Rives, Rush’s successor, withheld for- 
mal recognition until after the plebiscite. The true 
nature of the plebiscite was recognized by Thurlow 
Weed, then in Paris, who described it as merely an 
‘fact of acquiescence.” While European diplomacy 
gauged the changing French regime in terms of 
practical considerations, American diplomacy was 
guided by ideology. Two incidents may be noted. In 
June 1848 Rush, increasingly skeptical of the perma- 
nency of the Second Republic, urged his government 
to send a strong naval force to the Mediterranean as 
a demonstration of ‘‘the republican principle... 
facing the monarchical principle” (p. 72). In March 
1852, Daniel Webster deliberately published the con- 
fidential dispatches of Rives, in which the minister 
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had strongly criticized the prince-president. Natural- 
ly Rives took umbrage at a move which might 
jeopardize his standing in Paris. Count de Sartiges, 
Louis Napoleon’s minister in Washington, protested 
against the publication, but the incident appears to 
have been overlooked in Paris. One remembers the 
fate of Dupuy de Léme, the Spanish minister in 
Washington in 1898, who was unlucky enough to see 
his animadversions upon President McKinley get 
into print. 

In general Casper has pioneered successfully in 
a worth-while field. Diplomatic historians could use- 
fully give more space in their treatises to matters of 
attitude and be less nationally self-conscious about 
them than is usually the rule. Too often the diplo- 
matic historian merely registers in his own pages a 
nationalistic bias or an assumption of righteous in- 
dignation when his own countrymen are criticized 
by the statesmen or publicists of another country. 
This reviewer recalls reading in the British manu- 
scripts for the decade of the 1850’s letter after letter 
commenting in the most pointed and scornful man- 
ner upon American politics and politicians. Verily, 
the publication of any one of them would have 
created a diplomatic incident of the first magnitude. 


RIcHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE 


George Washington, créateur d’une nation. By 
ERNEST CHRISTEN. Geneva: Labor & Fides, 1947. 
Pp. 213. Sw. fr. 7.50. 


Challenge of the American know-how. By PEARL F. 
CriarK. New York: Harper, 1948. Pp. 185. 
$2.50. 


Experiences of a management-engineer in an at- 
tempt to ‘‘Americanize” industry in twelve Euro- 
pean countries. 


America in perspective: the United States through for- 
eign eyes. Edited by HENRY STEELE COMMAGER. 
New York: New American Library, 1947. Pp. 
223. $0.35. 


Early Jesuit missions in Tarahumara. By PETER 
MASTEN DuNNE, S.J. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1948. Pp. 234. 
$3.75. 


Fisonomia histérica de Chile. By JAIME EYZAGUIRRE. 
Mexico City: Porrta, 1948. Pp. 177. 


Foreign relations of the United States, 1932: diplo- 
matic papers. Vol. 1, General. Vol. V, The Ameri- 
can republics. (‘‘Publications of the department 
of state,” Nos. 3208 and 3210.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 960+964. 
$3.00+ $3.25. 


American tobacco and central European policy: early 
nineteenth century. By SISTER MARY ANTHONITA 
Hess. Washington: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1948. Pp. 165. 
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L’histoire merveilleuse de la Louisiane francaise. By 
RfécrvE HvuBert-Rosert. Paris: Flammarion, 
1948. Pp. 374. Fr. 275. 


Soth Congress and the United Nations. By SHELDON 
Z. KAPLAN. (“Publications of the department of 
state,” No. 3302; ‘International organization 
and conference series III,” No. 17.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 66. $0.35. 


Hawati, a history: from Polynesian kingdom to 
American commonwealth. By Ratpu S. KUYKEN- 
DALL and A. GROVE Day. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1948. Pp. 295. $3.00. 


Ebenezer: memorial souvenir of the centennial com- 
memoration of the Dutch immigration to the United 
States held in Holland, Michigan, 13-16 August 
1947. Prepared for the Centennial Commission of 
Holland, Michigan, by Henry S. Lucas. New 
York: Netherlands Information Bureau, 1947. 
Pp. 40. 


This pamphlet commemorates the centennial of 
the founding of the Dutch settlements in Michigan. 
The title Ebenezer, from I Sam. 7:12, meaning 
“hitherto hath the Lord helped us,” indicates the 
religious background of this Calvinistic emigration 
from the Netherlands in 1847. In a limited number 
of pages Professor Lucas has succeeded in recalling 
the pioneer spirit that created the great westward 
movement in American history, a movement which 
was also part of the expansion of Europe in the nine- 
teenth century. To achieve this, the author has 
translated into English an address made in 1872 by 
the Reverend Van Raalte, the founder of Holland, 
Michigan, to commemorate the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the establishment of this Dutch settle- 
ment. From this address the reader learns of the 
great strength and patience the emigrants found in 
their faith. The orderly and peaceful conquest of the 
wilderness by these sturdy Dutch Calvinists (like 
the Mormons in Utah) bears evidence of the power 
of spiritual and moral inspiration. 

HENRY FOLMER 


Simén Bolivar; By GERHARD Masur. Albuquerque, 
N.M.: University of New Mexico Press, 1949. 
Pp. 737. $6.50. 


The medal of honor of the United States Army. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 
475. $4.50. 


Invasién norteamericana en Tabasco, 1846-1847: 
documentes. By MANUEL MESTRE GHIGLIAZZA. 
Mexico City: Porrta, 1948. Pp. 350. 


Reportorio bibliogréfico de los archivos mexicanos y de 
las colecciones diplométicas fundamentales para 
la historia de México. By AGustin MILLARES 
CaRLo and Jost IcNactio MANTECON. Mexico 
City: Porrda, 1948. Pp. 186. 


Hawaii: a century of economic change, 1778-1876. 
By JosepH T. Morcan. (‘Harvard economic 
studies,” Vol. LXXXIII.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. 271. $4.00. 


The nightmare of American foreign policy. By EDGAR 
ANSEL Mowrer. New York: Knopf, 1948. Pp. 
313. $2.95. 


Ninth International Conference of American States, 
Bogoté, Colombia, March 30-May 2, 1948. (‘‘Pub- 
lications of the department of state,”’ No. 3263; 
“Conference series,’ No. 11; ‘‘American re- 
publics series,” No. 3.) Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 317. 


A penetragado comercial da Inglaterra na América 
Espanhola de 1713 a 1783. By OLGA PANTALEAO. 
(“Hist6ria da civilizagao moderna e contem- 
pordnea,” No. 1.) Sao Paulo, Brazil: Univer- 
sidade de Sao Paulo, Faculdade de Filosofia, 
Ciéncias e Letras, 1946. Pp. 282. 


La revolucién mexicana: inter pretacién independiente. 
By Francisco RAMfREZ PLANCARTE. Mexico 
City: Porrda, 1948. Pp. 668. 


F. D. R.: his personal letters, 1905-1928. Vol. II. 
Edited by Ettrotr RoosEvELT and JAmeEs N. 
ROSENAU. With a foreword by ELEANOR ROOSE- 
VELT. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1948. 
Pp. 693. $5.00. 


Roosevelt. By F. Roz. (‘‘Constructeurs” series.) 
Paris: Dunod, 1948. Pp. 228. Fr. 280. 


The Truman program: addresses and messages by 
President Harry S. Truman. Edited by M. B. 
ScCHNAPPER. With an introduction by FRANcIs J. 
Myers. Washington: Public Affairs, 1949. Pp. 
271. $2.95. 


Wartime correspondence between President Roosevelt 
and Pope Pius XII. With an introduction and ex- 
planatory notes by Myron C. Taytor, personal 
representative of the President of the United 
States of America to His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 127. $2.50. 


This correspondence between President Roose- 
velt and Pope Pius XII consists of twenty-seven 
letters and telegrams which were exchanged between 
December 23, 1939 and November 17, 1944. The 
immediate occasion for the correspondence was the 
decision of the president to send a personal repre- 
sentative to the pope, and most of the messages are 
concerned with this mission. 

From the memoirs of former Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, it appears that President Roosevelt 
had decided, as early as October 2, 1939, to send a 
special minister, ambassador, or mission to the Vati- 
can so as to have a “‘direct system of communication 
covering the subject of European Catholic refu- 
gees.”’ For this mission Roosevelt chose Myron C. 
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Taylor, an Episcopalian, who was at the time the 
president’s personal representative on the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Political Refugees. 
On December 22, 1939 Taylor was asked to accept 
the task. He accepted the following morning. 

On that day President Roosevelt wrote Pius XII 
that it would give him “great satisfaction to send to 
You my personal representative in order that our 
parallel endeavors for peace and the alleviation of 
suffering may be assisted’”’ (p. 19). The president’s 
choice proved acceptable to the pope, and on Febru- 
ary 16, 1940 Taylor left for Rome. He was to under- 
take discussions on four bases of peace: freedom of 
religion, freedom of communication of news and 
knowledge, reduction of armament, and freedom of 
trade between nations (p. 5). In all he made seven 
visits to Pius XII as personal representative of the 
president. 

Unfortunately, the correspondence does not tell 
much of the “‘parallel endeavors” of president and 
pope nor much of what the personal representative 
did. From the introduction and explanatory notes 
furnished by Taylor, it seems that these activities 
had to do with efforts to keep Italy from entering 
the war, with relief measures, and with peace dis- 
cussions. Taylor stresses the spiritual and humani- 
tarian achievements of this co-leadership and lists 
as some of its constructive results “‘the lifting of the 
weight of suffering,” ‘‘the avoidance of misunder- 
standing of the spirit and intentions of the United 
Nations in the fighting in Italy,” and “‘the ending 
of the war without confusion among the many 
moral forces which had found expression in these 
endeavors” (p. 9). 

However much the views of President Roosevelt 
and Pius XII may have coincided, the correspond- 
ence shows that there were two matters on which 
their views differed. The decision of the American 
government to extend economic assistance to the 
Soviet Union was one that troubled many Americans 
who were opposed to communism. This was particu- 
larly true of Americans of Catholic faith, as atheistic 
communism had been condemned by Pius XI. The 
problem was one that called for an exchange of 
views and was the occasion of Taylor’s second visit 
to Rome. He carried with him a letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the pope, of September 3, 1941, in 
which the president explained his feelings and 
American opinion on Russia. 

Roosevelt wrote that there was a real possibility 
that Russia might, as a result of the conflict, recog- 
nize freedom of religion in Russia, although without 
recognition of any official intervention by any 
church in education or political matters within 
Russia. In his opinion Russia was governed by a dic- 
tatorship as rigid as that in Germany. The Russian 
dictatorship, he believed, was less dangerous to the 
safety of other nations than the German form, since 
the only weapon the Russian dictatorship used out- 
side its own borders was Communist propaganda, 
whereas Germany utilized not only propaganda but 


every form of military aggression for the purpose of 
world conquest. According to the president, the 
survival of Russia was “‘less dangerous to religion, 
to the church as such, and to humanity in general 
than would be the survival of the German form of 
dictatorship” (p. 62). The pope, in reply, did not 
discuss the Russian question but wrote that he had 
expressed his point of view to Taylor ‘‘regarding the 
important matters which were dealt with in our con- 
versations” (p. 63). 

The second matter concerned the conduct of the 
war in Italy. On May 18, 1943 the pope appealed to 
the president to spare the Italian people, as far as 
possible, further pain and devastation, and to save 
‘their many treasured shrines of Religion and Art, 
precious heritage not of one people but of all human 
and Christian civilization,” from irreparable ruin 
(p. 90). The president, in reply, referred to the re- 
peated American efforts to keep Italy out of the war. 
He gave assurances that, so far as humanly possible, 
attacks would be limited to military objectives. 
“Tn the event it should be found militarily neces- 
sary for Allied planes to operate over Rome our 
aviators are thoroughly informed as to the location 
of the Vatican and have been specifically instructed 
to prevent bombs from falling within the Vatican 
City” (pp. 91-92). 

Further assurances were given by the president 
at the time of the landings in Sicily. Churches and 
religious institutions would be spared the devasta- 
tion of war, so far as possible, and the neutral status 
of Vatican City and of papal domains throughout 
Italy would be respected. There were additional ap- 
peals from the pope on July 19 and August 30, 1943. 
According to Taylor bombs struck Vatican City 
three times, “happily with but minor damage” 
(p. 86). 

The correspondence is handsomely printed, with 
illustrations of President Roosevelt, Pius XII, and 
President Truman. There are prefaces by President 
Truman and the pope. The introduction and ex- 
planatory notes supply supplementary information 
of value and serve to place the messages in a proper 
setting. The volume, however, arouses interest with- 
out satisfying it. For a fuller understanding and ap- 
preciation, the correspondence requires the memoirs 
of Myron C. Taylor and an account of his mission. 


Howarp M. EHRMANN 


Overseas information service of the United States gov- 
ernment. By Cares A. H. THomson. Washing- 
ton: Brookings Institution, 1948. Pp. 409. $4.00. 


The church and Freemasonry in Brazil, 1872-1875: a 
study in regalism. By SISTER MARY CRESCENTIA 
THORNTON. Washington: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1948. Pp. 287. 


Battle for the hemisphere: democracy versus totalitari- 
anism in the other America. By Epwarp Tom- 
Linson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1947. Pp. 249. $3.50. 
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There are two types of writers about Latin 
America who are not doing their duty to North 
American readers: college professors and news cor- 
respondents. The former do not transmute their 
studies of the past into interpretations of the pres- 
ent; the latter live from event to event, making little 
effort to gain sufficient historical knowledge to un- 
derstand the passing scene. This creates a serious 
situation, for most of the books are written by these 
two classes of writers. 

The blame for this should not be placed entirely 
on either of the groups. The college professors must 
get their financing from the foundations, which 
usually prefer ‘‘erudite” studies of the past. The 
news correspondents, conversely, must report some- 
thing startling, which seldom means anything more 
than a few hours old. The gap in between is neg- 
lected; and it is precisely this intermediate period 
which, if explained fundamentally, would give us 
understanding of Latin America. 

Edward Tomlinson belongs to the class of news 
correspondents. He has traveled frequently in Latin 
America for more than twenty years, during which 
he has ‘‘interpreted” Latin America to us. This book 
is his latest interpretation. It is an interesting book 
and in some ways an instructive book. His study of 
naziism, fascism, and communism will certainly in- 
crease the knowledge of all but the most highly in- 
formed. He has no kind words for the dictators on 
the Right merely because the most pressing danger 
of the moment is from the Left. Perén is equated 
with Hitler and Mussolini; Lombardo Toledano is 
seen as a disciple of Stalin. From almost any point 
of view, it is well to have Tomlinson’s book. 

But we have a right to expect more from him 
than this book contains. Twenty years of experience 
should have given the author a knowledge of funda- 
mentals which he seems not to have or which he 
does not reveal. Should we not demand of our news 
correspondents that they spend their well-paid time 
in study of the past in order to make the present 
intelligible? The author, for example, tells us much 
about Communists but not about the things that 
would enable us to comprehend why they have 
grown so strong. Nor does he explain why American 
business firms, who follow very enlightened policies 
as he sees it, are so bitterly hated. Nor yet why the 
United States, which has expended billions in dol- 
lars and almost limitless efforts in a Good Neighbor 
policy, is so universally feared. Why is the wildest 
and most improbable lie about the United States so 
easily propagated and so readily believed? We need 
answers to questions like these. 

While the reader of this book will certainly learn 
things of value, he need not deceive himself into be- 
lieving that he has more than a modicum of the 
truth. In spite of Tomlinson’s self-avowed efforts to 
throw away his rose-colored glasses, he is too opti- 
mistic. We still need a scholar who will put the con- 
tents of the archives to work to explain the present 
or a newsman who will do the hitherto unheard of 
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feat of learning the history of the countries he 
covers. 
BarLey W. DIFFIE 


Letters and papers of Benjamin Franklin and Richard 
Jackson, 1753-1785. Edited and annotated with 
an introduction by Cart VAN Doren. Philadel- 
phia: American Philosophical Society, 1947. Pp. 
222. $3.50. 


The name of Richard Jackson is known to few 
Americans or Englishmen of the present day, but in 
the eighteenth century he was regarded as one of the 
most learned of English gentlemen, respected even 
by Dr. Samuel Johnson. From 1768 to 1784 he was 
a member of parliament and eventually became 
counsel for the board of trade. He proved a staunch 
friend of the American colonies and served from 
time to time as agent for Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut. Benjamin Franklin was closely associated 
with Jackson; part of the time the two men were 
joint agents for Pennsylvania. 

The American Philosophical Society has _ per- 
formed a useful service in publishing this small but 
significant correspondence between Jackson and 
Franklin. Most of the sixty documents reproduced 
are from originals acquired by the society in 1945. A 
few have been published before, and a few are from 
other correspondents. 

The first item, and one of the most interesting, is 
a letter from Franklin to Peter Collinson, describing 
conditions in Pennsylvania in 1753. This letter, origi- 
nally published in the Gentleman’s magazine for 
January 1834, expressed Franklin’s great concern 
over the influx of Germans, which was so great that 
“unless the stream of their importation could be 
turned from this to other colonies, . . . they will soon 
so outnumber us, that all the advantages we have, 
will, in my opinion, be not able to preserve our lan- 
guage, and even our government will become pre- 
carious” (p. 39). 

Historians will find among the letters published 
for the first time comments on the westward meéve- 
ment, the disorder on the frontier, the relations of 
the proprietary government of Pennsylvania to the 
crown, the identity of interest of the colonies and 
the home government, the hope of reasonable men 
to find a fair method of taxation, and many other 
problems which concerned Americans in the years 
between 1753 and the outbreak of hostilities. 

Franklin, who for years had been interested in 
projects for settlements in the west, wrote Jackson 
on March 8, 1763 describing developments in the 
neighborhood of Fort Pitt since the close of the re- 
cent war. ‘‘There is a Brewery, would you think it, 
near the Town, that lets for roof a Year... . Their 
Fuel is chiefly Stone Coal, brought from just across 
the Monongahela, and sold in Town at twopence a 
Bushel. I cannot call it Pittcoal because it is not dug 
out of Pitts, but broke off the Cliff into Boats in the 
River; the Vein 3 feet thick... . The People have 
Balls for Dancing, and Assemblies for Religious 
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Worship, but as they cannot yet afford to maintain 
both a Clergyman and a Dancing-master, the Danc- 
ingmaster reads Prayers and one of Tristram 
Shandy’s Sermons every Sunday” (p. 94). Another 
letter, dated February 11, 1764, enclosing a copy of 
Franklin’s Narrative of the late massacre, comments 
on the violent prejudices of the common people of 
Pennsylvania who ‘‘almost universally approved” 
(p. 140) the slaughter of harmless Indians by the 
Paxton boys. The same letter expresses Franklin’s 
wish that a moderate duty on foreign molasses and 
wine might be collected and that a prohibitive duty 
on the importation of Negroes might be imposed, 
‘as they everywhere prevent the Increase of 
Whites” (p. 140). 

Although these letters provide little that is new, 
they do give additional details of value to the social 
historian. The editor’s introduction and annotations 
place them in proper perspective and point out their 
relations to other statements by Franklin on similar 
themes. The volume is well printed but contains a 
few typographical errors. Watch-coat (p. 36) clearly 
ought to be match-coat. 

Louis B. WRIGHT 


The United States in the post-war world: addresses 
given at the 1945 summer conference of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Edited by WiLt1AM B. WILL- 
cox and RosBert B. Hatt. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1947. Pp. 302. $3.00. 


In the field of American foreign policy this is a 
revolutionary age. We are living, in 1949, in a new 
world, a new world in the technological sense, with 
the atom bomb and the even wider implications that 
lie behind the bomb; a new world in the political 
sense, in that American interests for the first time are 
virtually global in extent; a new world in the consti- 
tutional and political sense, in that both the meth- 
ods and the mechanism of our diplomatic action 
have been undergoing substantial change. It is not 
strange, therefore, that this series of lectures, de- 
livered at the University of Michigan in the summer 
of 1945, should be in some sense already outmoded. 
It was not possible for the eminent scholars who 
played a part in this series to anticipate the bomb 
itself or the acute rivalry both in the sphere of ideas 
and in the sphere of practical action which exists 
today between the United States and Russia or the 
growth of a new and genuinely ‘national foreign 
policy based upon the co-operation of both political 
parties and flowering in such a remarkable adven- 
ture as the Marshall Plan. When scholars write of 
the present, they must pay the penalty that their 
work may be in some sense ephemeral. 

Yet in several respects the series of lectures under 
review is very far from that. They deal, as the title 
states, with the United States and the postwar 
world. And the spirit in which they approach the 
task is precisely that which is vital for a comprehen- 
sion of our current problems. 

In the first place, these lectures are not confined 
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to the political sphere. They properly take account 
of co-operation in many fields—educational, re- 
ligious, intellectual, economic, racial. And in this 
they are wisely conceived. For example, it is really 
quite impossible to frame a foreign policy for the 
United States without taking very definite account 
of such economic realities as Jacob Viner deals with 
in his analysis of this side of the matter. And it is 
also true that work in the political field must be 
solidly buttressed by cultural co-operation and cul- 
tural understanding. 

In the second place, it is significant that that 
part of this series of lectures which deals with 
‘special areas” covers a very wide part of the globe. 
If it is not true that the United States possesses an 
empire on which the sun never sets, it is true that 
the interests of our country today extend from Japan 
on the west to the Mediterranean basin and the 
Arab world on the east. That areas so widely sepa- 
rated should be included is a commentary on the 
times. One could only wish that these analyses were 
somewhat more extensive than they are. In this re- 
spect the limitations of such a series are made clear. 
These discussions are suggestive, rather than pro- 
found. 

In the third place, this volume makes clear one 
overwhelming fact, discussed with learning and acu- 
men by James P. Baxter and by Joseph E. Johnson. 
Americans have reluctantly, but pretty generally, 
become a:vare of the fact that power is an element in 
international affairs. Sheltered behind the majestic 
power of the British Empire, they neither realized 
nor needed to realize this fact throughout most of the 
nineteenth century. But they have had a harsh awak- 
ening, and today we find them not only discussing—in 
an affirmative spirit—the necessity of a draft law in 
time of peace but also moving toward the military 
support of the nations of western Europe. This de- 
veloping viewpoint is skilfully discussed in the two 
papers mentioned above. 

All in all, then, the editors of this volume have 
performed an important service. The spirit in which 
they have approached their problem is a spirit that 
is reflected in the actual developments of the four 
years which have elapsed since these lectures were 
delivered. The contribution they have made ties in 
with the evolution of our times and illustrates the 
tendencies which thoughtful specialists must recog- 
nize and which are being more and more widely 
accepted by the American people. 


DEXTER PERKINS 


United States National Commission for UN ESCO. By 
Howarp E. Witson. New York: Macmillan, 
1948. Pp. 104. $1.75. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Proceso histérico de la historiografia humana. By 
RAFAEL ALTAMIRA Y CREVEA. Mexico City: 
Porrda, 1948. Pp. 249. 
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Lord Acton. By H. BUTTERFIELD, professor of mod- 
ern history, University of Cambridge. (‘General 
series: G.g.’”’) London: Published for the Histori- 
cal Association by G. Philip & Son, 1948. Pp. 24. 
Is. 1d. 


Each study of Lord Acton reveals new com- 
plexities of his character and new subtleties of mind. 
In this thoughtful and provocative essay Professor 
Butterfield, taking as his text Acton’s idea of his- 
tory, examines some of the contradictions and ‘‘un- 
resolved tensions” (p. 23) that lurked behind his 
boldest theories. Many of the eccentricities of his 
later life, Butterfield finds, were absent in his youth, 
when his judgments were more temperate, judicious, 
and elastic. As a young man he was “balanced in 
sympathies, flexible in mind, . . . [with] broad and 
generous ideas on the question of the catholic sym- 
pathies that were necessary for the historian” (p. 6). 
It was only later in life that a kind of ‘intellectual 
rigidity” (p. 8) set in which constricted his sympa- 
thies, weakened his sense of historical relativity, and 
made of him a dogmatic moralist and a ‘‘hanging 
judge” (p. 15). Butterfield does not conceal the fact 
that for him the congenial Acton is the early Acton, 
who wrote: ‘‘Each event and period of history must 
be viewed in its own native light. . .. We must dis- 
trust our knowledge of every period which appears 
to us barbarous” (p. 11). The later, more familiar 
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Acton, passionately denouncing the Inquisitors as 
murderers and the past as a long reign of sin and 
error, would have done well, Butterfield implies, to 
reflect upon his own counsel. 


GERTRUDE HIMMELFARB 


Renaissance in historical thought: five centuries of in- 
ter pretation. By WALLACE K. FERGUSON. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1948. Pp. 442. $5.00. 


Estudios de historiografia americana. By ISABEL 
GuTIERREZ DEL ARROYO and OTHERS. With a 
foreword by Srtv1o ZAVALA. Mexico City: Por- 
ria, 1948. Pp. 478. 


John Harold Clapham, 1873-1946: a memoir pre- 
pared by the direction of the Council of King’s Col- 
lege. Cambridge: University Press, 1949. Pp. 28. 
3s. 6d. 


Don Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta: his place in Mexican 
historiography. By MANUEL GUILLERMO Mar- 
TiNEz. (‘‘Studies in Hispanic-American history,” 
Vol. IV.) Washington: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1947. Pp. 127. $1.50. 


Russland und Europa im russischen Geschichtsdenken. 
By ALEXANDER VON SCHELTING. Bern: Francke, 
1948. Sw. fr. 18. 





